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which actuated the republican leaders at this 
time was an act which was paſſed, called The 

Self-denying Ordinance; by which it was enacted, 
that no member of the houſe of commons ſhould have 
2 command in the army. The chief reaſon for paſſing 
this law, was to deprive; the parliamentof a motive 
to continue the war from a view of retaining their 
commiſſions in the army. Hereupon the former gene- 
rals were changed; the Earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and 

Mancheſter, gave up their commiſſions ; and Fairfax, 
with the aſſiſtance of Cromwell, who was ftill ſuffered 
to retain his ſeat, new-modelled the army without 
controul. | 

In 1645, a re e ve was again ſet on Wood b. 
tween the kin parliament, and the commiſſioners 
met at Uxbridge on the goth of January; but it was 
ſoon found impoſſible to come to any agreement. The 
demands of the parliament were exorbitant; and, what 


| A Mod other inſtances of the nn views 


| Was worſe, their commiſſioners owned them to be no- 
W 2 | 
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; thing but preliminaries. The king was required to 
| ws. Jy N from a general pardon, forty of the 
moſt conſiderable of his Engliſh ſubjects, and nineteen 
of his Scots, together with all the Popiſh recuſants 
who had borne arms for him. It was inſiſted that 
forty-eight more, with all the members of either houſe 
who had fat in the parliament called by the king at 
Oxford, all lawyers and divines who had embraced the 
_ king's WE ſhould be rendered incapable of any of= 
ice, be forbid the exerciſe of their profeſſion, be pro- 
hibited from coming within the verge of the court, and 
forfeit the third of their eſtates to the parliament. It 
Was required, that whoever had borne arms for the 
king ſhould forfeit the tenth of their eſtates, or, if that 
did not ſuffice, the ſixth, for the payment of public 
debts. As if royal authority was not ſufficiently an- 
nihilated by theſe terms, it was demanded that the 
court of wards ſhould be aboliſhed; that all the con- 
ſiderable officers of the crown, and all the judges, 
, ſhould be, appointed by parliament; and that the right 
of peace and war ſhould not he exerciſed without con- 
ſent of parliament. A little before the commencement 
of this fruitleſs treaty, the parliament, to ſhew their 
determined reſolution to proceed in the ſame haughty 
imperious method in which they had begun, brought 
to the block Archbiſhop Laud, who had long been a 
priſoner in the tower, and was incapable of giving 
oſſenee td an... a | 
While the king's affairs thus went to decay in Eng- 
land, they ſeemed to revive a little in Scotland, through 
the conduct and valour of the Earl of Montroſe, a youn 
nobleman, newly returned from his travels. He had | 
been introduced to the king; but, not meeting with an 
agreeable, reception, had gone over to the covenanters, 
and been active in forwarding all their violence. Be- 
ing commiſſioned, however, by the tables, to wait up- 
on the king while the army lay at Berwick. he was ſo | 
gained by the civilities and careſſes of that * 4 
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WARS or ENGLAND. 7 
that he thenteforth devoted himſelf entirely, thougfi 
ſecretly, to his ſervice. For attempting to form an 
aſſociation in favour of the royal cauſe, Montroſe was 
quickly thrown into priſon; but, being again releaſed, 
he found the king ready to give ear to his counſels, 
which were of the boldeſt and moſt daring kind. 
Though the whole nation of Scotland was occupied by 
the covenanters, though great armies were kept on foot 
by them, and every place guarded by a vigilant admi- 
niſtration, he undertook by his own credit, and that of 
the few friends who remained to the king, to raiſe ſuch 
commotions, as would ſoon oblige thoſe malcontents 
to recal the forces which had ſo ſenſibly thrown the 
balance in the favour of parliament. The defeat at 
Marſton-moor had left him no hopes of any ſuccours 
from England ; he was therefore obliged to ſtipulate 
with the Earl of Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for 
ſome ſupply of men from that country. And he him- 
ſelf, having uſed various diſguiſes and paſſed through 
many dangers, arrived in Scotland, where he lay a 
ſome time concealed in the borders of the Highlands. 
The Iriſn did not exceed eleven hundred foot, 
very ill armed. Montroſe immediately put himſelf at 
their head; and, being joined by thirteen hundred 
Highlanders, attacked Lord Elcho, who lay at Perth 
with fix thouſand men, utterly defeated him, and killed 
two thouſand of the covenanters. He next marched 
northwards, in order to rouſe againſt the Marquis of 
Huntly and the Gordons, who had taken arms before, 
but been ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. At Aber- 
deen, he attacked and entirely defeated Lord Burley, 
who commanded two thouſand five hundred men. 
Montroſe, however, by this victory, did not obtain the 
end he propoſed ;. the Marquis of Huntly ſhewed no 
inclination to join an army where he was ſo much 
eclipſed by the general. 25 3 
M.ontroſe was now in a very dangerous fituation, 
Argyle, reinforced by the Earl of Lothian, was ETA | 
"Fat b di im 
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Him with a great army. The militia of the northern 


counties, Murray, Roſs, and Caithneſs, to the number 


of five thouſand, oppoſed him in front, and guarded ö 


the banks of the Spey, a deep and rapid river. In or- 
der to ſave his troops, he turned aſide unto the hills; 
and, after ſome marches and countermarches, Argyle 
came up with him at Faivy-caſtle ; and here, after 
ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which he was always victorious, 
Montroſe got clear of a ſuperior army, and by a quick 
march through theſe almoſt inacceſſible mountains put 
himſelf abſolutely beyond their power. 
It was the misfortune'of this general, that very good 
or very ill fortune were equally deſtructive of his army. 


Aſter every victory, his Scots ſoldiers went home to 


enjoy the ſpoil they had acquired; and, had his army 
been compoſed of theſe only, he muſt have ſoon been 
abandoned altogether : but his Iriſhmen, having no 
place to which they could retire, adhered to him in 


every fortune. With theſe, therefore, and ſome rein- 


forcemẽnts of the Atholmen and Maedonalds, Mon- 
troſe fell ſuddenly upon Argyle's country, letting looſe 
upon it all the horrors of. war. Argyle, collecting 
three thouſand men, marched in queſt of the enemy, 
who had retired with their plunder ; and he lay at In- 
nerlochy, ſuppoſing himſelf to be ſtill at a good diftance 
from them. The Earl of Seaforth, at the head of the 
; | aro of Inverneſs, and a body of five thouſand new- 
evied troops, preſſed the royaliſts on the other fide, 
and threatened them with total deſtruction. By a 
quick and unexpected march, Montroſe haſtened to 
Innerlochy, and pteſented himſelf in order of battle 


before the covenanters. Argyle alone, ſeized with a 


panic, deſerted his army, They made a vigorous re- 
fiſtance, however; but were at laſt defeated and pur- 
ſued with great flaughter : after which Montroſe was 
Joined by great number of Highlanders; Seaforth's 
army diſperſed of itfelf ; and the Lord Gordon, eldeſt 


his 


fon to the Marquis of Huntly, having eſcaped from 
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WARS or ENGLAND. +. 7 
his uncle Argyle, who had hitherto detained him, now 
joined Montroſe with a conſiderable number of his fol- 
Jowerk attended by the Earl of Aboyne. - 5 

The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at theſe victories, 


ſent for Baillie, an officer of reputation, from England; 


and, joining him in command with Urrey, ſent them 
with a conſiderable army againſt the royaliſts. Mon- 
troſe; with a detachment-of eight hundred men, had 
attacked Dundee, a town extremely attached to the co- 
venant ; and, having carried it by aſſault, had given it 

up to be plundered by his ſoldiers; when Baillie and 
Urrey with their whole force came upon him, He 
inſtantly called off his ſoldiers from plunder; put them 
in order; and ſecured” his retreat by the moſt ſkilful - 


meaſures; and having marched fixty miles in the face 


of an enemy much ſuperior, without topping, or al- 
lowing his ſoldiers the leaft ſleep or befreien, at laſt 
ſecured himſelf in the mountains. His antagoniſts now 
divided their forces, in order to carry on the war a- 
gainſt an enemy who ſurpriſed them as much by the 
rapidity of his marches as by the boldneſs of his en- 

terprizes. Urrey met him with four thouſand men, 
at Alderne, near Inverneſs ; and, truſting to his ſupe- 
riority in numbers (for Montroſe had only two thou- 
ſand men), attacked him in the poſt which he had 
choſen, Montroſe, having placed his right wing in 
ſtrong ground; drew the beſt of his forces to the other, 
and left no main body between them; a defect which 
he artfully concealed by ſhewing a few men through 
trees and buſhes with which that ground was covered, 
Fhat Urrey might have no leiſure to perceive the 
ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his wing to the charge, 
made a furious attack on the covenanters, drove them 
off the field, and obtained a complete victory over 


them. Baillie now advanced, in order to revenge Ur- 


7 defeat; but he himſelf met with the like fate at 
Alford. Montroſe, weak in cavalry, lined his troops 


horſe 
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korſe to rout; fell with united force- upon their ſoot, 
which were entirely cut in pieces, though with the 
loſs of the gallant Lord Gordon on the part of the 
royaliſts.--- Having thus prevailed in ſo many battles, 
which his vigour always rendered as decifive as they 
were ſucceſsful, he prepared for marching into the ſou- 
_ thern provinces, in order to put a total period to the 
power of the covenanters, and diſſipate the parliament, 
which with great pomp and ſolemnity they had or- 
dered to meet at St. Johnſtoneꝰs. 5 
It is now time to return to the army in Eogland. 
Conn the paſſing of the Self-denying Ordinance, 
Cromwell was to have loſt his command, and came 
to Windſor to take leave of the new general, Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax; but ſuch intereſt had been made in the 
committee of both kingdoms at Weſtminſter, or they 
were ſo ſenſible of his rare talent for war; that they had 
ſent orders to General Fairfax to detach a Neis. of 
horſe to lie e Oxford and 4 or i K 
cepting the correſpondence between an 
Fee . go particularly 5 Lieu- 
tenant-general Lee for that ſervice; who went 
away with a good party of horſe, and dragoons, and 
defeated a brigade of the king s horſe under the Earl 
of Northampton and Goring, at Iſlip- bridge, killed 
ſeveral, and took five hundred horſe, and two hundred; 5 
priſoners, whereof ſeveral were officers and perſons of 
quality, as alſo the queen's ſtandard, beſides many 
other trophies of honour. He purſued the routed 
remnant to Bletchington-houſe, where Colonel Win-- 
debank commanded ; wha being ſummoned by victo- 
rious Cromwell, and, perſuaded by his beautiful youn 
bride and the ladies that came to viſit her, ſurrendered , 
the place, with all the arms and ammunition ; for 
which he was ſhot to death at Oxford by ſentence of a 
council of war. 
About the ſame time alſo, Cromwell 3 Sir Wi- | 
* e and Lieutenant colonel an * 
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three hand dand fifty men, into CS 
he took Nurs both, 1 two hundred of their mep, 
priſoners, with their arms; and ſent Colonel Fi iennes 
after another parky, who took a hundred and fifty 
harſe, three colonels, and forty. common, foldiers, pri: 
ſonetz, With their arms. Being afterwards reinforced | 
by about five hundred foot from Colonel Brown's gar- 

riſan at Abington, Cromwell atte 1 the reducin 
b of B 1 don- houſe, it; but 1 it. 7615 5 | 
; 7 defended ed by e eorge Liſle, ch 
force draw off, havin 175 fl of his inch; ky | 
5 2 his apa he was attacked by a party of Lieutenant 
| 8 horſe, lately « come from the ſiege of Taun- 
| N 


ot from him three colours, 10 rooE Major Wl 


"MY er. 
At 255 ne ordered by both kouſes; e featenant- 
* general Cromwell mould de diſpenſed with for his per- 
"fonal attendance in the houſe, 5 continue his ſer vice 
and command in the army. for forty -days longer, not- 
. withſtanding the 2105 ordinance. This was my | 
0 apanft by dex s p: „ 5 breach of tha 
 ordiafince, and a diſcovery « of the intention to continue 
whom they pleaſed, and to remove the others 2 5 E 
commands, pariſh 8 their former ſelf-denying 


7 1 * Ws. 

ax began his march Þ RY WH to relieve Taun- 
ton. ay the committee of both kingdoms, under- 
ſtanding that Prince -Rupert was advancing tow 
8 ordered him to ſtop his march, and ſend 
a party of about three 5 foot and fifteen hun- 
dred horſe to. Taunton, whillt he with the reſt of his 
army marched back to join Cromwell and Brown, that 
they might attend the king's motions with their united 
forces. The king, being joined by Prince R . 

iev 


5 "marched 1 into. Worceſterſhire, and defigned to 


4 heller, which had been a great while bei by the 
: arliament' 8 forces under Sir William rr ; who, 
,- 4 when. the king Was come 1 3 twenty miles of Cheſ- 
+ Yor. * 6. 43. | SW, 


— 


% Hs Tor e ds” 
ter, raiſed the fiege, and returned into Lancaſhire. 


Upon this, the king diverted his courſe towards Lei- 


ceſter, and, coming before the place, took it by ſtorm. 


In the mean time the lords and commons agreed with 


the committee of both kingdoms, that General Fair- 
fax ſhould inveſt Oxford, that important head-quarter 
of the king. Accordingly the general brought up his 
army near Oxford and laid ſiege to it, having his own 
quarters at Marſton, Cromwell at Wileham, and Brown 
at Wolvercott. After fifteen days ſpent without ac- 
tion, the parliament, being ſtarkled at the loſs of Lei- 
ceſter, ſent expreſs orders to Fairfax to march awa 
ith bis army; which he accordingly die on the nin 
or june... 7+. „ See, ee Bear 
Il) he king was marching from Leiceſter with deſign 
to relieve Oxford; but, hearing the ſiege was raiſed, 
he returned towards Northampton, cauſing great ter- 
ror to the aſſociated Parts, Cromwell 1 5 55 the 
breaking up of the fiege, had been called from thence 
to the "The of. Ely, to ſupport the aſſociation, and w 
| ſhortly to attend his place in parliament, according 
the late ordinance: but, upon. a reſolution of the coun- 
cil of war, the general wrote to them, defiring them to 


diſpenſe with Cromwelt's abſence from the houſe; and 


to appoint him lieutenant-general of the horſe. The 
parliament, being ſenſible of his great uſefulneſs in the 
eld. readily complied with this requeſt, and according- 
ly commiſhoned him lieutenant - general of horſe to he 
Whole army. Hereupon Cromwell, being recruited 
with fix hundred horſe and dragoons, came out of the 
aſſociated parts, and joined. with Fairfax and his main 
army at Gilſborough. 5 
Ihe king, having tarried a little at Borough- hill, 
drew off from thence towards Harborough, and de- 
ſigned to march to Pomfret, thinking, if he were fol- 
lowed by the parliament's forces, he ſhould fight with 
greateg advantage northward. But Ireton, by Crom- 
vell's advice, being ſent out with a flying party of 
92 3 | - \ 0 horſe, 
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WARS .or ENGLAND, 12 
horſe, fell upon a party of the king's rear, quartered 
in Naſeby town, and took many priſoners, ſome of 
Prince Rupert's life-guard, and Langdale's brigade; 
which gave ſuch an alarm to the whole royal army, that 
the king at midnight left his own quarters, and for ſecu- 
rity haſtened to 1 h, where the van of his army 
lay. Here, calling r Rupert, he ſummoned 
a council of War, in which it was reſolved (chiefly 
through the prince's eagerneſs, old commanders being 
much againſt it) to give the enemy battle; and, ſince 
Fairfax had been ſo forward, they would no longer 
ſtay for him, but ſeek him out. Accordingly bein 
eome near Naſeby, there they found him; and both 
armies, being drawn up in battalia, faced each other. 
Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice commanded the 
right wing of the royal army, Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale the left, and the king the main body; the Far] of 
Lindſey and Jacob lord Aſtley the right-hand reſerve, 
and the Lord Bard and Sir George Liſle the left re- 
ſerve. The right wing of the parliament's army was 
led by Lieutenant-general;Cromwell, the left hy Co- 
lonel Ireton, the main body by General Fairfax and 
Major- general Skippon, who fought Routly, though 
ſorely wounded in the, beginning of the fight ; and the | 
reſerves were brought up. by Rainſborough, Ham- : 


- 


mond, and Pride, The place of action was a large fal- 
low field, on the north-weſt ſide. of Naſeby, above a 
mile broad; which ſpace of ground was wholly taken 
up by the twWo armies... 
All things being diſpoſed, on June 1 8 the 
morning, the battle began with more than civil rage; 
the royaliſts word being, God and Queen Mary, 
and the others, God with us.“ Prince Rupert gave 
the firſt charge, and engaged the parliaments left 
wing with great reſolution, Ireton made gallant re- 
ſiſtance, but was forced at laſt to give ground, his 
horſe being ſhot under him,” and himſelf run through 
the thigh with a pike, i the face with a 1 
WE 2 | 
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and taken priſoner, till upon the turn of the battle he 


regained his liberty. The prince chaſed the enemy al- 
moſt to Naſeby town, and in his return ſummoned the 
train, and viſited the carriages, whete was good plun- 
der; but here, as in the battle of Marſton-moor, his 
long ſtay ſo far from the main body was no ſmall pre- 
judice to the king's army: for Cromwell in the mean 
time charged furiouſly on the king's left wing, and 


that with good ſucceſs, forcing them from the body, 


and, proſecuting the advantage, quite broke them, and 
their reſerve; after which, joining with Fairfax, he 
charged the king's foot, who had beaten the parlia- 


ment's and got poſſeſſion of their ordnance, and thought 
themſelves ſure of victory; but being now in confu- 
ſion, and having no horſe to ſupport them, they were 


- eafily overborne by Fairfax and Cromwell. By this 
time the king was joined by Prince Rupert, returned 


from his fatal ſucceſs; but the horſe could never be 


brought to rally themſelves again in order, or to charge 
the enemy: upon which the Lord Clarendon fays, 
<« That this difference was obſerved all along in the dif- 
cipline of the king's troops, and of thoſe under Fair- 


fax and Cromwell (it having never been remarkable 


under E flex or Waller, but only under them), That 
though the king's rg K. ailed in the charge, and 
routed thoſe they charged, they ſeldom rallied them - 
ſelves again in order, nor could be brought to make a 


fecond charge again the ſame day; which was the rea- 


ſon that they had not an entire victory at Edge-hill : 
whereas the troops under Fairfax and Cromwell, if 
they prevailed, or though they were beaten and routed, 
preſently rallied again, and ſtood in good order, till 
"they received further directions. In fine, with all that 


the king and prince could do, they could not rally their 


broken troops, which ſtood in ſufficient numbers upon 
the place; 3 that they were forced at laſt to quit the 
field, leaving a complete victory to the patliament's 
party, who purſued them within two miles of Leicef- 

; | ug ter ; 
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ter; and the king, finding the purſuit ſo hot, fled from 
thence to Aſhby-de-la-Zouch, and then to Litchfield, 
and fo for a ſafer retreat into Wales. 

Thus erided the famous battle of Naſeby, m which | 
the wonderful fucceſs of the eres was 
chiefly owing to Cromwell's valour and good conduct, 
who flew like lightning from one part of the army to 
the other, and broke through the enemy's ſ 
with ſuch rapidity, that nothing either could or durſt 
ſtop him. It is ſaid, that in this action, a commander 
of the king's, knowing Cromwell, advanced briſkly 
from the head of his troops, to exchange a ſingle bullet 
with him, and was with equal bravery encountered by 
him, both ſides forbearing to come in, till, their piſtols 
being diſcharged, the cavalier with a flaunting back 

blow of a broad- ſword, chanced to cut the ribbon that 
tied Cromwell's murrion, and with a draw threw it off 
his head; and now, juſt going to repeat his ſtroke, 
Cromwell's party came in and reſcued him; and one 
of them, alighting, threw up his head-piece into- his 
faddle, which he Faftily catching, clapt-it on the wrong 
way, and fo fought with it during the reſt of the day, 
which proved ſo very fortunate on his fide. - 

The king's leſs in this battle was irreparable; for, 
beſides that there were ſlain above a hundred and fifty 
officers, and gentlemen of quality, moſt of his foot 
were taken priſoners, with all his cannon and baggage, 
eight thouſand arms, and other rich booty ; among 
which. was alſo his majeſty's own cabinet, where were 
repoſited his moſt ſecret papers, and letters between 
him and his queen, which ſhewed how contrary his 
counſels with her were to thoſe he declared to the king- 
dom; for in one of them he declares his intention, © ta 
make peace with the Iriſh, and to have forty thouſand 
of them over into England to proſecute the war here; 
and in another he complains, That he could not pre- 
vail with his mongrel parliament at Oxford to vote 
| that the two houſes at Weſtminſter were not. alawful 
parliament;” 
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parliament; ſo little thanks, as one obſerves who was 
no enemy to his majeſty, had theſe noble lords and 


tlemen, for expoſing their lives and fortunes in 
defence of the king in his adverſity; what then might 
they expect if he ſnould prevail by conqueſt? In thoſe 


letters alſo, he tells the queen, . That he would not 


make a peace with the rebels [ the parliament] with- 
out her approbation, nor go one jot from the paper ſhe 


ſient him; that in the treaty at Uxbridge, he did not 


e own the parliament, it being otherwiſe to 


conſtrued, though they were ſo ſimple as not to 


find it out; and that it was recorded in the notes of the 
king's council, that he did not acknowledge them a 


the public, were printed with obſervations, and kept 
upon record, by order of the two houſes, who alſo 
made a public declaration of them, ſnewing what the 
nobility and gentry, who followed the king, were to 
EX 1 a . N 
be battle of Naſeby was truly a deciding battle; 
for from this grand period the king's affairs became 
' deſperate, and his whole party began to moulder a- 


way, and moſt ſenſibly to decline every where. The 


parliament's army had no ſooner' gained this wonder- 
ful advantage, but like a torrent they ſoon overflowed 
the whole kingdom, bearing down all before them. 
Leiceſter was immediately regained without any conſi- 
derable oppoſition, by General Fairfax, on the 7th of 
June. From thence they marched to the relief of 
Taunton, which, being beſieged by Goring's army, 


had made a wonderful reſiſtance under the command 


of the yaliant Blake. Upon the approach of-the par- 


hament's forces, (July io,) Goring drew. off his army 


towards Langport; and, being maſter of the ſeveral 


paſſes on the river, hoped to have declined fighting, 


and ſecured his retreat towards Bridgewater: but the 
others drew down their ordnance with ſuch. advantage, 


that, many they did great execution on Goging's rg 5 


parliament.” Theſe and many other papers relating to 
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their foot reſolutely gained the paſs, and the horſe ad- 
vanced over; when they ſo bravely engaged the ene- 
my, that'they ſoon put them to flight, charging them 
almoſt to Bridgewater. Cromwell in this action ſhewed 


much prudence as well as courage; for he would not 


ſuffer part of the horſe to purſue the enemy, till they 
were all come up together ; and then, himſelf leading 


them on, performed the work with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
he killed three hundred, took almoſt all their ord- 


nance, and made fourteen hundred priſoners. | 
After this victory, it was reſolved; in a council of 
war, to ſtorm the ſtrong garriſon of Bridgewater. 
Accordingly they began the aſſault on the 22d of July, 
and forced a ſurrender the very next day; The ta- 


king of this place was a very great ad vantage to the 
parliament; for thereby a line of garriſons was drawn 
over the country from the Severn to the ſouth coaſts, 
by Bridgewater, Taunton, Lime, and Langport; 
whereby the counties of Devon and Cornwall, then 
wholly at the king's devotion, except Plymouth, were 
in a manner blocked up from all intercourſe with the 


eaſtern parts.. 


e 1438 244 10 N 
The rapine and violence practiſed by the royaliſts in 
the weſtern parts, had occaſioned the riſing of a third 
kind of army, which ſuddenly ſtarting up in divers 
counties, aſſembled to the number of five or ſix thou- 
{and of the middle. ſort of men. Theſe ſoon. had the 
name of Club- men; and were encouraged by ſeveral 


gentlemen of the country, who entertained particular 
hopes from this inſurrection. The motto of their co- 
If you offer to plunder or take our cattle, | 
Bae aſſur'd we will bid you battle, * 
This army of club- men for ſome time became very 


formidable to both parties, each of them endeavour- 


ing to gain them over to themſelves. But having, for 


ſome months, ſtood upon their own defence, and mo- 


leſt 
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ſuppreſſed and diſperſed by the parliament forces un- 
der Lieutenant- general Cromwell; who, together with 
Fairfax, daily gained ground in thoſe parts. 
Bsriſtol was a place of very be importance, mhich 
Prinee Rupert, with about five thouſand horſe and 
Foot; held for the king. It was now therefore thought 
requiſite to beſiege it for the parliament, and accord- 
ingly the army was drawn up towards it. The gene- 
ral, being come before it, ſummoned Prince Rupert to 
deliver up the town; but, upon his refuſal, it was ad- 
viſed by Cromwell and fame. other chief officers. to 
ſtorm part of it: Ro deen ee, 5 was executed with 
ſo much fury, that the prince thought not fit to run 
the hazard of a ſecond aſſault, hut immediately ſurren- 
dered that great and well- fortified city to the parlia- 
N _—_ general; whereby the king doſt all his chief ma- 
 ipazines and warlike proviſions, and conſequently in a 
ore time South-Wa — all the weſt 85 Eng- 
Aland. Upon this his wrote a etter to 
Prince Rupert, in which he fans, I 8 
you of yours of the 12th of Auguſt, whereby you aſ- 
ifuredme;that, if no mutinyhappened, you would keep 
[Briftol for four months. Did ;you|keep ãt four days? 
Was there any thing like a mutiny? My concluſion 
| 4 to deſire you to ſeek your ſubſiſtence, until it thall 
God to determine of my condition, ſome where 
ond ſeas; to ahich end 1; e ſend Tm: A 
* Jes &c. beg 
= Scots;dnithe | mean: 8 maids, — 
ſelves maſters of Carliſle after an 8 ſiege, 
marched ſouth ward and inveſted Hereford; but were 
obliged to raiſe the ſigge on the kings approach. And 
this was the laſt glimpſe of ſucceſs tas tended his 
arms. Having marehed to the relief of Cheſter, which 
was anew beſieged by the parliamentary? forces under 
Colonel Jones, 2 rear was attacked by. Pointz, and 


- .an engagement immediately enſued. While the fight 
IN | h Was 
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| was continued with great obſtinacy, and victory ſeemed | 
to incline to the royaliſts, Jones fell upon them from the | 
- other fide, and defeated them with the loſs of fix hun- ; | 
dred killed and one thouſand taken priſoners. The | 
king with the remains of his army fled to Newark ; | 
and from thence eſcaped to Oxford, where he ſhut | 
himſelf up during the winter ſeaſon. 
After the ſurrender of Briſtol, Cromwell, taking with | 
him a brigade of four regiments, marched to the ſtrong | 
caſtle of the Devizes, whoſe natural ſtrength was much 
improved by the ingenuity of its governor, Sir Charles : 
Lloyd, who, looking upon it to be almoſt impregnable, - | 
returned no other anſwer to Cromwell's firſt ſummons, | 
but © Win it and wear it.” But, as if nothing could 
de a ſufficient defence againſt this victorious command- 
er, whoſe very name began now to ſtrike terror to his 
enemies, the governor was ſoon brought to terms, and 
forced to deliver up the place to him. | 
After this, Cromwell haſtens to Wincheſter, and in - 
his march diſarms and diſperſes the Hampſhire club- | 
men thereabouts. Being come before the town, he | | 
found it fortified ; but, after a ſhort diſpute, he fired 
the gate, and his men entered. This done, he ſum- 
moned the caſtle; which not ſurrendering, he planted 
fix guns, and, after firing them round, ſent a ſecond 
ſummons for a treaty, which they alſo refuſed. Upon 
this, he made a breach with two hundred ſhot, and 
then the governor, the Lord Ogle, thought fit to beat 
a parley, which was granted; and Colonel Hammond 
and Major Harriſon for Cromwell, agreed upon ar- 
3 ticles for delivering up the caſtle into the hands of the 
Bes parliament. Here an inſtance is given of Cromwell's 
faithfulneſs in his punctual obſervance of articles; for 
. it is ſaid, that, being informed that ſome of his men 
had been faulty in this reſpect, he cauſed one of them 
to be hanged to the terror of others, and ſent the reſt 
3 to Oxford, that the governor Sir Thomas Glemham 
aght might puniſh them as he thought fit; who is ſaid with 
Vor. III. No. 44. C generous 
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generous acknowledgements to have returned-them to 

Cromwell again. 
His next attempt was upon Baſing-houſe, a very 

ſtrong place. It was the manſion of the Marquis of 

Wincheſter, a Papiſt, ſtanding on a riſing ground, and 


encompaſſed with a brick rampart lined with earth, 


having a deep dry ditch ſurrounding it. Here the 


marquis ſtood upon his guard, aſſiſted at firſt only with 


his own family and a hundred muſqueteers from Ox- 
ford ; but recruited afterwards by the wing from time 
time, as there was occaſion. This garriſon had been 
often aſſaulted, but in vain; firſt by Colonel Norton 
and Colonel Harvey; next, by Sir William Waller 
with ſeven thouſand horſe and foot; who, * 
many then called him William the Conqueror, did 
little more than increaſe the courage of the beſieged, 
who made many furious ſallies upon him. Thus the 
place ſtood for ſome years out-braving all attempts, till 
Cromwell endeavoured the reducing of it, which he 
very ſoon effected; for having ſeen the Lord Ogle, the 
late governor of Wincheſter, march out according to 
articles, and ſettled the affairs of that garriſon for the 
arliament, he the next day marched for Baſing; where 
cing arrived, after planting the batteries, and ſettling 
the . poſts for a ſtorm, his men fell on with 
great reſolution. Colonel Pickering ſtormed the new 
houſe, and paſſing through, got the gate of the old 
houſe ; whereupon they beat a parley, which the par- 
lament ſoldiers would not regard. In the mean time, 
Colonel Montagu's and Sir Hardreſs Waller's regi- 
ments recovered the ſtrongeſt work, and beat the ene- 
my from a whole culverin. Then they drew their 
ladders after them, and got over another work, and 
the houſe-wall, before they cpuld enter. Thus was 
the place reduced with very little loſs on the parlia- 
ment's ſide. Seventy-four of the royaliſts were ſlain, 
among whom were ſome officers of quality, divers of 
them Papiſts, Two hundred were taken priſoners, 
among 
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among whom was the marquis himſelf, Sir Robert 
Peak, and ſeveral other officers. They took about 
ten pieces of ordnance, with a good quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions, and there was rich pillage for 
the ſoldiers, of money, jewels, houſehold tuff, &c. 
For theſe important ſervices, the houſe ordered a let- 
ter of thanks to be drawn up to the lieutenant-general. 
The next place Cromwell viſited, was Langford- 
houſe, near Saliſbury ; but Sir Bartholomew Pell hav- 
ing had information of what he had done at Bafing, 
and expecting no better ſucceſs, ſubmitted at the firſt 
ſummons. 
From hence he marched towards the main body of 
the army, which was then moving towards Exeter, 
with a defign to lay fiege to it : where being arrived, 
he advanced farther weſtward towards the enemy, and 
at Bovy-Tracy fought the brigade commanded by 
Lord Wentworth, taking four hundred horſe, and a- 
bout a hundred foot, mm Fran with fix ſtandards, one 
of which was the king's. | 
The defign upon Exeter being for the preſent laid 
aſide, the army under Fairfax and Cromwell appeared 
before Dartmouth, and took it by ſtorm; which be- 
ing done, they encountered Lord Hopton at Torring- 
ton, and gave him an abſolute defeat; and then pur- 
ſued the only remains of a royal army into Cornwall, 
where Prince Charles had his own regiment, and other 


| Corniſh troops, which compoſed a body of about five 


thouſand horſe and one thouſand foot: but, not able to 
refiſt the multitudes that the parliamentarians were 
pouring upon him, heembarked with ſeveral lords and 
gentlemen, and found refuge in the ifle of Scilly. His 
troops were left under the command of Lord Hop- 
ton, who was ſo prefſed upon by the parliament's 
forces, that he was obliged to diſband on the 14th of 
March ; ſoon after which Exeter was ſurrendered to 
the parliament. And now Lieutenant-general Crom- 
well came up to London from the general, to adviſe 

| C 2 about 
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about the future motion of the army ; and, taking his 
place in the parliament, received the thanks the 
houſe for his great and faithful ſervices. cr} 
Fairfax wo Cromwell having thus ſcowered the 
weſt, and only Newark remaining in the north, the 
king's affairs were now in a very low and deſperate 
condition. The royaliſts in Oxford had indeed ſtill ſome 
little hopes from a party commanded by the Lord Aſt- 
ley, which were the only forces in the field for the 
king; but theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed; for, being en- 
countered by Col. Morgan near Stow-on-the-would, 
he was entirely defeated, himſelf and almoſt all his 
men being taken priſoners. Aſtley was ſo ſenſible of the 
conſequence of this defeat, that, when he was taken, 
he ſaid to one of the parliament-officers, © You have 
now done your work, and may go to play, unleſs you 
will fall out among yourſelves.” 


ee himbelf, aber 


ſome more ſucceſſes, was defeated ; and thus the only 

hope of the royal party was deſtroyed, When that 
brave general deſcended into the ſouthern counties, the 
covenanters, aflembling their whole force, met him 
with a numerous army, and gave him battle at Kilſyth, 
Here he obtained his moſt memorable victory: fix 
thouſand of the covenanters were killed on the ſpot, 
and no remains of an army left them in Scotland. 
Many noblemen, who ſecretly favoured the royal cauſe, 
now declared openly for it when they ſaw a force able 
to ſupport them. The Marquis of Douglas, the Earls 


of Annandale and Hartfield, the Lords Fleming, Se- 


ton, Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, flocked to 
the royal ſtandard, Edinburgh opened its gates, and 
gave liberty to all the priſoners there detained by the 
covenanters. Among the reſt was Lord Ogilvy, ſon 
to Airly, whoſe tamily had contributed very much ta 
the victory gained at Kilſyth. David Leſley was de- 
tached from the army in England, and marched to the 


relief of his diſtreſſed party in Scotland. Montroſe | 


advanced 
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advanced ſtill further to the ſouth, allured by the vain 
hopes, both of rouſing to arms the Earls of Hume, 
Traquaire, and Roxburgh, who had miſed to join 
him; and of obtaining from England ſome ſupply of 
cayalry, in which he was very deficient. By the neg 
ligence of his ſcouts, Leſly, at Philip-haugh in the fo- 
reſt, ſurpriſed his army, much diminiſhed in numbers 
from the deſertion of the Highlanders, who had retired 
to the hills, according to cuſtom, to ſecure their plun- 
der. After a ſhort conflict, in which Montroſe exerted 
great valour, his forces were routed by Leſly's caval- 
ry, and he himſelf forced to fly to the mountains. 
Nothing could be more affecting than the ſituation 
in which the king now was. He reſolved to grant 
the parliament their own terms, and ſent them repeated 
meſſages to this purpoſe, but they never deigned- to 
make him the leaſt reply. At laſt, after reproaching 
him with the blood ſpilt during the war, they told him 
that they were preparing ſome bills, to which, if he 
would conſent, they ſhould then be able to judge of 
his pacific inclinations. Fairfax, in the mean time, 
was advancing with a victorious army in order to lay 
ſiege to Oxford ; and Charles, rather than ſubmit to be 
taken captive and led in triumph by his Engliſh ſub- 


jects, reſolved to give himſelf up to the Scots, who had 


never teſtified ſuch implacable animoſity againſt him, 
and to truſt to their loyalty for the reſt. After paſſing 
through many bye-ways and croſs- roads, he arrived in 
company with only two perſons, Dr. Hudſon and Mr. 
Aſhburnham, at the Scots camp before Newark, and 
diſcovered himſelf to Lord Leven their general. 

The reception he met with was ſuch as might be ex- 
pected from theſe infatuated bigots, deftitute of every 
principle of reaſon, honour, or humanity. Inſtead of 


endeavouring to alleviate the diſtreſſes of their ſovereign, 


they ſuffered him to be inſulted by the clergymen. 
They immediately ſent an account of his arrival to the 
Engliſh parliament, and they as quickly entered into a 

treaty 
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treaty with the Scots about delivering up their priſoner. 
The Scots thought this a proper time for the recovery 
of their arrears due to them by the Engliſh. A great 
deal was really owing them, and they claimed much 
more than actually belonged to them. At laſt, after va- 
rious debates between them and the parliament, in 
which they pretended to great honour, and inſiſted upon 
many punctilios, it was agreed, that, upon payment of 
four hundred thoufand pounds, the Scots ſhould deli- 
ver up the king to his enemies; and this was cheerfully 
complied with. Thus the Scots juſtly fell under the 
cenſure of having ſold their king, who had thrown 
himſelf upon their mercy ; a ſtain peculiar to the na- 
tion, and unparalleled in hiſtory either ancient or mo- 
dern. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the 
infamy of this bargain had ſuch an influence on the 
Scots parliament, that they once voted that the king 
ſhould be protected and his liberty infiſted on. But 
the general afſembly interpoſed ; and pronounced, that, 
as he had refuſed to take the covenant which was preſſed 
on him, it became not the godly to concern themſelves 
about his fortunes. In conſequence of this, the parlia- 
ment were obliged to retract their vote. The king, 
being delivered over to the Engliſh commiſſioners, was 
conducted under a guard to Holdenby, or Holmby, 
in the county of Northampton, where he was rigorouſ- 
ly confined ; his ancient fervants being diſmiſſed, him- 
ſelf debarred from viſits, and all communication cut off 
with his friends or family. | 

The civil war being cver, the king abſolved his 
followers from their allegiance, and the parliament had 
now no enemy to fear but their own troops. From 
this quarter their only danger aroſe; and it was not 
long before they found themſelves in the ſame unfor- 
tunate ſituation to which they had reduced the king. 
The majority of the houſe were preſbyterians, but the 
majority of the army were independents. The former, 


ſoon after the retreat of the Scots, ſceing every thing 
| 3 reduced 
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reduced to obedience, propoſed to diſband a conſider- 
able part of the army, and ſend the reſt over to Ireland, 
This was by no means reliſhed, and Cromwell took 
care to heighten the diſaffection. Inſtead of preparing 
to diſband, therefore, the ſoldiers reſolved to petition; 
and they began by deſiring an indemnity, ratified by 
the king, for any illegal actions which they might have 
committed during the war. The commons voted that 
this petition tended to introduce mutiny, &c. and 
threatened to proceed againſt the promoters of it as 
enemies to the ſtate and diſturbers of the public peace. 
The army now began to ſet up for themſelves. In op- 
poſition to the parliament at Weſtminſter, a military 
parliament was formed. The principal officers formed 
a council to repreſent the body of peers; the ſoldiers 
elected two men out of each company to repreſent the 
commons, and theſe were called the Agitators of the 


Army; and of this aſſembly Cromwell took care to be 


a member. The new parliament ſoon found many 
grievances to be redreſſed; and ſpecified ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable. The commons were obliged to yield 
to every requeſt, and the demands of the agitators roſe 
in proportion. The commons accuſed the army of 
mutiny and ſedition; the army retorted the charge, 
and alleged that the king had been depoſed only to 
make way for their uſurpations. Cromwell, in the 
mean time, who ſecretly conducted all the meaſures of 
the army, while he exclaimed againſt their violence, 
reſolved to ſeize the king's perſon. Accordingly a 
party of five hundred horſe appeared at Holmby caſtle, 
under the command of one Joyce, originally a taylor, 
but now a cornet; and by this man was the king con- 
ducted to the army, who were haſtening to their ren- 
dezvous at Triplo-heath near Cambridge. Next day 
Cromwell arrived among them, where he was received 


with acclamations of joy. 


The manner in which Joyce proceeded in taking 
the king was the moſt brutal than can be conceived, 
On 
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On the 4th of June, 1647, about midnight, he drew 
up his horſe in order before Holmby- houſe, demand- 
ing entrance. Colonel Greaves, and Major-general 
Brown, who, being alarmed, had doubled the guards, 
enquiring his name and buſineſs, he ſaid his name was 
Joyce, a cornet in Colonel Whalley's regiment, and 
his buſineſs was to ſpeak with the king. - Being aſked 
from whom, he BY C From myſelf my errand is 
to the king, I muſt and I will fpeak with him.” 
Greaves and Brown commanded their men within to 


ſtand to their arms; but they, ſeeing them to be their 


fellow-ſoldiers of the ſame army, opened the gates, 
and ſhook hands with them as old friends. The cor- 
net placed his centinels at the commiſſioners chamber 
doors, and went himſelf by the back-ftairs directly to 
the king's bed-chamber. The grooms, being much 
ſurprized, deſired him to lay aſide his arms, and aſ- 
ſured him, that in the morning he ſhould ſpeak with 
the king: but he with ſword and piſtol inſiſted to 
have the door opened, and made ſo much noiſe that 
it waked his majeſty, who ſent him out word, © "That 
he would not riſe nor ſpeak with him till the morn- 
ing ;” upon which the cornet retired. The king, get- 
ting up early in the morning, ſent for him, who with 
great boldneſs told his majeſty, he was commanded to 
remove him. Being aſked for a fight of his inſtruc- 
tions, he told his majeſty © he ſhould ſee them pre- 
ſently ;”” ſo, drawing up his troops in the inner court, 
« Theſe, fir,” faid he, © are my inſtructions.” The 


king took a good view of them; and, finding them to 


be proper men, well mounted and armed, told the cor- 
net with a ſmile, His inſtructions were in fair cha- 
raters, a without ſpelling.” The king, ſeein 
Lord Fairfax and Cromwell | 2 afterwards, aſked 
them, Whether they had commiſſioned Joyce to re- 
move him? They affected to deny it. „I will not 
believe you,” replied Charles, © unleſs you hang up 
Joyce immediately,” 5 

The 
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The commons now ſaw the defigns of the army; 
but it was too late, all reſiſtance was become vain: 


Cromwell advanced with precipitation, and was in a 


few days at St. Alban's. Even ſubmiſſion was now to 
no purpoſe; the army ſtill roſe, in their demands, in 
proportion as theſe demands were gratified, till at laſt 
they claimed a right of modelling the whole govern- 
ment, and ſettling the nation. #3 r 
Cromwell began with accuſing eleven members of the 
houſe, the very leaders of the preſpyterian party, as 
guilty of high treaſon, and being enemies of the army. 
The commons were willing to protect them; but, the 
army inſiſting on their diſmiſſion, they voluntarily left 
the houſe. At laſt the citizens of London, finding the 
conſtitution totally overturned, and a military deſpotiſm 
beginning to take place, inſtead of the kingly one they 
were formerly afraid of, began to think ſeriouſly of re- 
preſſing the inſolence of the troops. Ihe common coun- 
cil aſſembled the militia of the city; the works were 
manned; and a manifeſto publiſhed, aggravating the 
hoſtile intentions of the army. Finding that the com- 
mons, in compliance with the 9 of the army, had 
voted that the city- militia ſhould be diſbanded, the 
multitude roſe, beſieged the door of the houſe, and 
obliged them to reverſe that vote they had ſo lately 
paſſed. The aſſembly was, of conſequence, divided into 
two parties; the greater part ſiding with the citizens; 
but the minority, with the two ſpeakers at their head, 
were for encouraging the army. Accordingly the two 
ſpeakers, with ſixty- two of the members, ſecretly re- 
tired from the houſe. and put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the army, who were then at Hounſlow-heath, 
They were. received with ſhouts and acclamations; 


their integrity was-extolled ; and the whole force of 


the ſoldiery, to the number of twenty thouſand men, 
now moyed forward to reinſtate them in their places. 
In the mean time, the part of the houſe which was 
left reſolved to reſiſt the encroachments of the army. 
Vor. III. No. 44. D They 
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bis hands, and to attend him to Cariſbroke - caſtle in 


_ the Ille of Wight, where, though he was received with 
ond l of e and nen, he was 
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ordination, a ſet of men grew up called Levellers, who 


diſallowed all ſubordination whatſoever, and declared 


that they would have no other chaplain, king, or ge- 


neral; but Jeſus Chriſt. Though this would have gone 


| OE REELS as it was only 
| 3 his enemies, he ris. well reli tt 
when apphed 
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he propoſed in the houſe of commons to unite the in- 
tereſts of the parliament; the city; and the army, and 


to make them (as he ſaid) invincible, by making them 
inſeparable; 8o a treaty was ſet on font, in which in- 
deed the army was not mentioned, only that the two 
regiments that had come into the city upon ſome diſ- 


turbances there ſhould be withdrawn; but the treaty 
only mentioned the two houſes, and the city: and this 
conjunction was ſufficient for Cromwell at preſent; for 
he thereby prevented the union, which” the city was 

the point of coneluding with the Scotch royal- 
Ales and heßdes, the power which the army had in 
the houſe, was at ay time ED to —_ the city 
to them. 

The firſt — aQually wet up arms, were ths. 
Welſh; and this they did under the conduct of Ma- 
= general Laughorn, Colonel Poyer, and Colonel 

owely who had all three been formerly very zealous 
in acting on the parliament's ſide: but, being now to 
be diſbanded by order of the council of war, they re- 
fuſed to obey; and, the better to ſecure themſelves, 


declared for the king, and acted by commiſſion ane 


from the Prince of Wales. Major-general 
Straddling/and other royaliſts, 1 with Laughorn, 
he ſoon had the appearance of à conſiderable army, 
which very ſhortly enabled him to poſſeſs himſelf of 


the town and caſtles of Pembroke and Tenby; at 
which time Chepſtow - caſtle was likewiſe ſurprized by | 


Sir Nicholas Kemiſh. The preparations in Kent for 
a war were not leſs formidable; for great numbers in 
that county rendezvouſing near Rocheſter, they choſe 
Goring earl of Norwich, who was then with them, for 
their general; and they ſoon received a ee 
addition to their ſtrength, by great numbers of a 
entices and reformed officers and d ſoldiers daily flock- 
from London to their quarters; which ſo fri 
ened the two houſes, that they preſently reſto 
e and, Skippon being — 
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communication with Kent, placing upon 
the paſſages of the river. — of the 
framen, that, in the —— 


1 belonging to the Londovera, which 
were afterwards . reſtored. Meanwhile the Earl of 


Warwick aflembled a ſquadron, with which be failed 


in queſt of the prince, and anchored his ſhips ſo near 
was thought 1ne- 


vitable. The Prince of Wales. was eager for battle, 
_ end had actually weighed in order to attack the carl ; 
but the wind falling, and afterwards blowing full in 
his teeth, he could not execute his anda» War- 


Belo Warwick, on — off che bead of 
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not to comply with the | ral's demand, and 
ordered all their naval force to ſea to prevent an en- 
gagement between the two Warwick, 
finding that his menaces were not effectual, quitted the | 
Dutch coaſt, and returned hom. . 
The command of this ſmall on, now reduced 
to fourteen ſhips, badly man : | 


. ing's party having ſur- 

rized the ſtrong town of Berwick, and Sir Philip 
Muſgrave and Sir Thomas Glemham that of Car- 
lide, had raiſed a conſiderable body to join with the 


ws cn the Earl _ age and ſome other 
| 7 f rmed: a party of about five 
ns beg — foot, for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, appeared with them near Kin 
declared for the king ; and among the reſt Pomfret was 
artfully ſurgrized by Major Morrice: and there was 
karcely.a county in England, where there uns not ſome 
aſſociation forming to appear in arms for the king. 
Theſe vigorous preparations ſor a war became very 
formidable to: at Weſtminſter ; who | 
appomted a+ committee of ſafety: for” the common- 
wealth, hielt daily fat at Derby-houſe, and conſiſted 
of tweaty: perſons, viz, ſeven lords, and thirteen of the 
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well was one. Fhis committee had power en them 
to ſuppreſs all tumults and inſurrections, and for that 


end to raiſe forces as they ſaw-occaſion. : And then, for 
the more ſpeedy ſu —.— of the ſeveral inſurrec- 
tions, the army was divided, and ſmall parties ſent to 


thoſe places where the royaliſts were weakeſt. Fairfax, 


Lambert, and Cromwell, commanded the reſt, every 
one marching a ſeveral way; Fairfax into Kent, Lam- 


dert into the north, and Cromwell into Wales, who. 


was afterwards: to march 9585 the north and Join 
Lambert. 

The Earl of Holland and Duke 8 Aaken 
were ſoon defeated by à party of horſe and foot that 
was ſent after them, under the command of Sir Mi- 
chael. Liveſey. The carl was taken priſoner; the 
duke, after loſing his brother, the Lord Francis, nar- 
rowly eſcaped, and went over to France. The Earl of 
Warwick, with the fleet equipped for him by parlia- 
ment, fell down the river towards Prince Charles, who 
with the revolted ſhips had blocked up the mouth 4 


the Thames, where he lay ſome time in e 


preſuming that the earl would not ſight him, and phe 
perhaps come over to him: but perceiving, by the 
manner of his approach, that he was miſtaken in that 
| icular, he thought fit to make all the fail he could 
for the ooaſt of Holland. The caſtles of Deal and 

Sandwich were reduced by Colonel Rich; and many 
of the revolted ſhips. returned to the obedience of the 
parliament. In the mean time General Fairfax routed 
the Kentiſh royaliſts at Maidſtone, and drove the Lord 
Garing with his men into Eſſex; where, though join- 


ed by the Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George 


Liſle, and others, Fairfax forced them to ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Colcheſter, where he beſieged them, and 
lay before the a long time ; but, having compel- 

led them at laſt to ſurrendet upon ſuch conditions as he 
would allow them, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
; 80 were ſhot to — 1 ſentence: of the council of 


war, 
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war, and the Lords Goring and Capel were ſent pri- 
eee e Jag) $3 arr coy 
Cromwell's buſineſs, as before. hinted, was to reduce 
15 king's party in Wales. In order to effect this, he 
ent, Colonel Horton thither before him, with about 
hree thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, he himſelf 
following with as many forces as could be ſpared from 
the army. Being within three or four days march of 
the colonel, he received information, that Laughorn, 
with an army of near eight thouſand men, had en- 
gaged him at St. Fagon's in Glamorganſhire; that 
upon the firſt charge his forces gave ground; but af- 
ter wards, reflecting on the danger they were in, the 
country being full of enemies, they charged the van of 
the royaliſts, where the beſt of _Laughorn's men were, 
with ſuch, fury and reſolution, that they obliged them 
to give way; which thoſe. in the rear, being moſtly 
new- raiſed men,.. perceiving, they began to ſhift for 
themſelves: upon which Horton's men proſecuted 
their advantage with ſo. much vigour and ſueceſs, that 
the whole OE of their enemies was foon routed, fif- 
teen hundred ſlain, and near three thouſand taken 
priſoners. Lo en ert 0 en cider 
Upon this Cromwell haſtens to join him; and in 
his march comes before Chepſtow, where they drew 
out ſome forces againſt him: but Colonel Pride's men 
fell on ſq furiouſly that they gained the town, and beat 
the ſoldiers into the caſtle ; which being ſtrongly for- 
tified, and well provided, Cromwell ſent to Briſtol for 


ſome great guns, and, haſtening into Pembrokeſhire, 


left Colonel Ewer to. proſecute the ſiege; who, having 
made a breach on the 25th of May, reſolutely attack- 
ed and carried the caſtle ſword in hand; Sir Nicholas 
Kemiſh, who commanded there, being ſlain, and an 
hundred and twenty taken priſoners. 


Cromwell, being arrived in Pembrokeſhire, firſt or- 
dered the ſtorming of Tenby with Colonel Overton's 
| EG and part of Sir W. Conſtable's, commanded 
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by Lieutenant - eclonel Read; and fo, after ſeveral fu- 
rious aſſaults, the town firſt, and then the caſtle, ſur- 
rendered at diſeret io. 
Laughorn and Powel, after their defeat by Colonel 
Forton, eſcaped to Pembroke, which Poyer kept for 
them.” Here they thought themſelves ſafe, when 


Cromwell, appearing, befieged them himſelf in perſon 


in that place: but that dreadful name did not ſo diſ- 
courage them, but that being fully perſuaded that the 


ſtopping of that general would be as good as a victory, 


when the parliament had ſo much work on their hands 
elſewhere, they reſolved to ſtand out, and defended 
themſelves long enough to have wearied out almoſt 


any other man, as little uſed to be baffled as Crom 


well. On the contrary, the rumour of the Scotch in- 


vaſion, daily r animated the lieutenant-· gene- 


ral to employ all his ſkill and vigour for the reduction 
of this important place. The garriſon within was 
ſtrong and reſolute, and the place well fortified, which 
however he was reſolved to attempt by ſtorm; and, 
falling on with ſingular courage, met with gallant re- 
ſiſtance: after which, not thinking it adviſable to ex- 
poſe his men to new hazards, he determined to gain 
that by famine, which could not ſo well be effected by 
force. And this he was the rather iriduced to do, for 
that he had certain intelligence of the ſmall quantity of 
proviſions they had in the town and caftle; and then, 


diviſions began to ariſe amongſt them, which at length 


grew to that height, that the ſoldiers were ready to 
mutiny againſt their commanders ; crying out, We 
ſhall be ſtarved for two or three men's pleaſures, bet- 
ter it were that we ſhould throw them over the walls. 


Accordingly, Cromwell ordered ſtrict guard to be kept 


in his trenches, to keep them from running out; which 
order being well obſerved, they were compelled at 
length to deſire à parley, and on the 11th of July ſur- 
rendered the town and caſtle to him upon articles. 
Laughorn, Poyer, and Powel, and ſome other officers; 
ſurrendered 
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raſs the Scotch army than wan it; and choſe rather 
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ſurrendered. themſelves . priſoners at . diſcretion. - Sir 
Charles Kemiſh, Sir Henry Stradling, and about ten 
more officers and gentletnen, were to depart. the king+ 


dom within ſix weeks, and not to return in two years: 


and all the reſt to have the liberty to go to their Nomes, 
and not to be plundered. The ſiek and wounded were 
to be taken care of; the towns- men nat to be plun- 
dered, but to enjoy their liberty as formerly; and, 
together with the town and caſtle, the arms, ammuni- 
tion, and proviſions, were to be delivered up to Lieu- 
tenant- Cromwell, for the uſe of the parlia - 
ment. horn, Poyer, and Powel, were afterwards 
condemned by ſentence-of a court- martial; but, having 
the favour to draw lots which of them ſhould die, the 
other two to be ſpared, the lot fell upon Col. Poyer; 
who was accordingly ſhot to death in Covent - garden. 
Cromwell's authority was greatly increaſed by thus 


ſuppreſſing the inſurrections in Wales; but it became 


irreſiſtible in conſequence of a new and unexpected ad- 
dition to his ſucceſſes. The Scots, perhaps aſhamed 
of the reproach of having ſold their king, and ſtimu- 
lated farther by the independents, who took all occa- 
ſions to mortify them, raiſed an army in his favour, 
and the chief command was given to the Earl of Ha- 


milton : while Langdale, who profeſſed himſelf at the 


head of the more bigotted party who had taken the co- 
venant, marched at the head of his ſeparate body, and 
both invaded the north of England, | 

The houſe of commons, receiving intelligence that 
the Scots had invaded England, declared them to be 
enemies, and ordered Cromwell to advance towards 
them, and fight them. Accordingly, having com- 
pleated the reduction of Wales, Cromwell marched 
towards the north with all his power; and ſent to 
Major-general Lambert, defiring him not to engage 
with the Scots, till he came up to him and joined him. 
Lambert therefore ſkilfully endeavoured, rather to har- 


to 
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to let them advance, that they might have the longer 
way to retreat home; and he found his taſk-with them 
much the eaſier, by xeaſon-of their ſeveral unſeaſonable 


halts,” by which means the army was daily diminiſhed, 


and" often” ſeparated” to their great diſadvantage; all 
Which was owing either to dark deſigns in the army, 
diviſions, or weak management. 
- Whilſt Cromwell was on his march northwards, a 
e of high-treaſon was framed againſt him by Ma- 
jor Huntingdon,” with the advice of ſome members 
of both houſes ; he was accuſed of endeavouring, by 
betraying the king; parliament; and army, to advance 
himſelf. But it being manifeſt; that the preferring 
ſuch an aceuſation at that time was chiefly deſigned to 
take him off from his command, and thereby to weak- 
en the army, that their enemies might the more eaſily 
prevail againſt them; the parliament thought it moſt 
adviſeable to diſcountenance any thing of that nature. 

To proceed: Cromwell having joined Lambert, 
both armies met on the 17th of Auguſt, near Preſton 
in Lancaſhire. The Engliſh in the Scotch army had 
the honour of the van, and for a time engaged Crom- 
well's men with much bravery; but were at laſt ſo 


vigorouſly preſſed upon by them, that they were forced 


to retreat to a paſs, which they endeavoured to main- 
tain, whilſt they ſent to the duke for ſuccour; which 
he not ſending, they began to ſhift for themſelves ; 
though Langdale afterwards declared, © That if one 
thouſand foot had been ſent to him, he verily believed 
he ſhould have gained the day; and Cromwell him- 
ſelf acknowledged, That he never ſaw foot fight fo 
nn as they did.” The Scots perceiving the 

diſorder their Engliſh friends were put into, it made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon them, that they ſoon followed 
their example, retreating in a diſorderly manner; but 
were fo cloſely purſued by Cromwell, that many of 


their foot threw down their arms, and yielded them- 


ſelves priſoners, and many were ſlain. Several 5 
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cipal officers of their foot were likewiſe taken, with all 
their artillery, ammunition, and baggage. Many of 
their horſe fled towards Lancaſter, and were purſued 
near ten miles with great execution. Hamilton march- 
ed away in the night, with about eight thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe; and Cromwell followed him 


with about three thouſand foot, and two thouſand five 


hundred horſe and dragoons, killing and taking ſeveral 
in the way; but, by the time the reſt of his army was 
come up, Hamilton recovered Wigan, before they 
could attempt any thing againſt him. All that night 
they lay in the field dirty and weary, and had ſome 
ſkirmiſhing with the enemy, who the next morning 
marched towards Warrington, and made a ſtand at a 
paſs, which for many hours was diſputed with great 
reſolution on both ſides: but at length Cromwell beat 
them from their ſtanding, killed about one thouſand of 
them, and took about two thouſand priſoners. He 
purſued them home to Warrington town, where they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the bridge; but, Cromwell 
2 thither, Lieutenant - general Bayley deſired to 
capitulate, and had no other terms given him than, 
c That he ſhould ſurrender himſelf and all his officers 
and ſoldiers priſoners of war, with all his arms, ammu- 


- nition, &c.” which was accordingly done; and here 


were taken four thouſand complete arms and as many 
priſoners, and Hamilton's infantry was totally ruined ; 
who with his remaining horſe marched towards Nant- 
wich, where the gentlemen of the country took about 
five hundred of them, and killed ſeveral; and Crom- 
well ſent poſt to Lord Grey, Sir H. Cholmley, and 
Sir Ed. Roade, to. gather all together with ſpeed for 
the purſuit of the enemy. And ſo Hamilton, being 
—— upon by the country, fled at laſt to Uttoxeter in 

taffordihire; where, with about three thouſand horſe 


which he had with him, he was taken, and ſent pri- 


ſoner to Windſor - caſtle. Thus the whole Scotch army, 


which had occaſioned ſo much terror, was routed. and 
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defeated ; and What is moſt remarkable, is, that, al 
this great victory was obtained by — 1. with an 
army amounting to ſcarcely above a third part of the 
Scots in number, if they had been all together; the 
conduct of this general, and the goodneſs of his troops, 
making amends for the ſmallneſs of the number, which 
was not diminiſhed half a hundred in gaining this vic- 
tory, after the Engliſh under Langdale had been beat- 


en. All the enemy's cannon and baggage was taken, 


with their colours ; and only ſome of their horſe, which 
had been quartered moſt backward, made haſte to carry 
news to their country of the ill ſucceſs of their arms. 
They who did not take the way for Scotland, were, 
for the moſt part, taken by the activity of the country 
or the horſe that purſued them. And Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, after he had made his way with ſome of his 
men, who continued with him till they found. it ſafeſt 
to diſperſe themſelves, was diſcovered; and, being ta- 
ken priſoner, was conveyed to the caſtle of Notting - 
ham, from whence he had afterwards the good fortune 
to eſcape. .* 7 
Lieutenant-general Cromwell, having thus defeated 
the Scots under Duke Hamilton, reſolved to proſecute 


the advantage, by marching with all poſſible ſpeed a-, 


gainſt Monro, who was come into England, as a re- 
rve, with above ſix thouſand horſe and foot, and had 
marched almoſt to the borders of Lancaſhire : but 
having notice given him, that Cromwell was advan- 
cing towards him, and not thinking that he ſhould be 
able to ſtand before him, who had juſt before defeated 
an army ſo much exceeding his own, he made what 
haſte he could back into Scotland. | 4: 

Cromwell now reſolved to proſecute his victory to 


the utmoſt, by entering into Scotland itſelf, that he 


might effectually root out there whatever. threatened 
any further diſturbance. It was generally believed, 
that the Marquis of Argyle earneſtly invited him to 
this ptogręſs; for, natwithſtanding Rami 
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|; his 
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his brother the Earl of Lanrick ſtill bore the ſway i 
the committee of parliament, as Well as in the coun- 
eil; and the troops which Monro had raiſed for the 
recruit of the duke's army were ſtill together, which 
the few forces raifed by Argyle were not able to op- 
poſe. However, if he did not invite Cromwell, it is 
certain he was very glad of his coming, and made all 
poſſible haſte to bid him welcome at his entrance into 
nenen | 

Cromwell with his victorious army continuing his 
march to Scotland, in his way reduced Carliſle and Ber- 
wick to their former obedience, both being delivered 
up to him on compoſition.” Being juſt ready to enter 
that kingdom; he drew his army to a rendezvous on 
the banks of the Tweed, and ordered proclamation to 
be made at the head of every regiment, that none of 
them ſhould force from the Scotch people any of 
their cattle or goods, upon pain of death ; but that in 
all things they ſhould behave themſelves civilly in 
their march and quarters, giving no offence to any, 

Cromwell marched directly for Edinburgh, and in 
his way was met by many of the Scotch nobility and 

ntry from the committee of eſtates, with congratu- 
atory orations in honour of his worthy atchievements; 
acknowledging that his preſence would conduce much 
to the compofing of the diſtractions of the kingdom. 

He had not been long at Edinburgh before he de- 
manded of the committee of eſtates, that they would 
ſeclude from all public truſt, all who had any hand in, 
or did in the leaſt promote, Duke Hamilton's late in- 
vaſion: to which the committee gave a fatisfatory 
anſwer, Several other demands were likewiſe made 
by him, with which the committee complied; and he 
reſerved liberty for the parliament of England to 
make ſuch further demands as they ſhould think re- 


quiſite. Whilſt he ſtaid with them, the committee ſent _ 


an order and command to Monro to diſband his 
troops; which when he ſeemed reſolved not to do, he 
5 * ſoon 
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ſoon perceived that Cromwell muſt. be the arbitrator; 
and thereupon he very punctually obeyed the orders of 
the committee. WI bun (2 
Cromwell, having thus finiſhed what he came about, 
began to prepare for his return to England; but, be- 
fore he iK them, the committee fearing ſome 'new 
diſturbance might ariſe after the departure of the Eng- 
liſh army, requeſted that he would leave ſome forces 
with them, which might be ready to ſuppreſs any in- 
ſutections; promiſing, that when they had raiſed a ſuf- 
ficient force for their own defence, they would diſmiſs 
them, and ſend them back into their own country. To 
this Cromwell readily yielded, and appointed Major- 
general Lambert, with three regiments of horſe, for 
the ſaid ſervice. OC BL IN 
On the 16th of October, Cromwell left Edinburgh, 
being conducted ſeveral miles on his way by the Mar- 
quis of Argyle and many others of the Scotch nobi- 
lity ; and at their parting great demonſtrations of af- 
 fection paſſed between them. Cromwell, arriving at 
Newcaſtle with his army, was nobly treated there, and 
welcomed with great guns, ringing of bells, and other 
rejoicings. From hence he bent his courſe directly to 
Carliſle, having firſt ordered ſome forces for ſtrength- 
ening the fiege of Pontefract or Pomfret · caſtle. This 
place, though not very large, was very conſiderable for 
its ſtrength, but moſt remarkable for the valour of 
thoſe who defended it, whereby it became famous all 


over the kingdom. The garriſon conſiſted of about 


four hundred foot, and a hundred and thirty horſe, all 
bold and reſolute men, as W e their actions. 
One time a party of horſe, iſſuing out of the caſtle, 
took Sir Arthur Ingram, and, carrying him in, obliged 
him to pay one thouſand five hundred pounds for his 
ranſom, before he could get out again. At another 
time, Capt. Clayton and moſt of his troop were ſeized 
upon by them, and made priſoners. They likewiſe 
fetched two bundred head of cattle, with many horſes, 
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» whilt Sir Henry Cholmeley lay befo 
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action of all was this (which was indeed a wicked one): 
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ſh epiſcopacy, though he conſented to alter the litur- 
my N yi was ſtill carried on with vi- 
gour, and the parliament for the firſt time ſeemed in 
earneſt to conclude their negociations. But all was 
now too late. The vitoriogs army, with Cromwell 
at their head, adganced to Windſor, and with furious 
remonſtrances began to demand vengeance on the king. 
The unhappy monarch kad been lately ſent vnder con- 
finement to that place; and from thence he was now 
conveyed to Hurft=caſtle in Hampffüre, oppoſite to 
the Iſle of Wight. The M in the mean time 
began to iſſue ordinances for a more effectual oppoſi- 
tion to theſe military encroachments, when they were 
aſtoniſhed by a meffage from Cromwell, that he in- 
tended paying them x viſit next day with his whole 
army; and in the mean time ordering them to raiſe 
him forty thouſand pounds on the city of London. 
- The commons, though deſtitute of all hopes of pre- 
vailing, had ſtill the courage to reſiſt, and to attempt 
in the face of the whole army to finiſh the treaty they 
had begun with the king. They had taken into con- 
ſideration the Whole of his conceſſions ; and, though 
they NET voted them unſatisfaQory, they now 
renewed the confultation with great vigour. After a 
violent debate Which laſted three days, it was carried 

in the King's favour by a majority. of 129 againſt 83, 
that his conceſſions were a foundation for thehouſes to 
proceed upon in ſettling the affairs of the nation. This 
was the laſt attempt in his fayour; for the next day 
Colonel Pride, at the head of two regiments, blockaded 
the houſe; and, ſeizing in nh oo e forty-one mem- 
bers of the preſbyterian party, ſent them to a low room 
belonging to the houſe, that paſſed by the degomina- 
tion of Hell. Above one hundred and'fixty members 
more were excluded; and none were allowed to enter 
but the moſt furtous and determined independents, in 
all not -exceeding fixty. This atrocious in vaſion of 
parliamentary Tights commonly paſſed by the name of 


Pride's 
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that the concurrence of the houſe of lords vas unn 
fary, and that the people were the origin of all 
wer. To add to their zeal, a woman of Heaton: 
ire, illuminated by prophetical, viſions, deſired 
mittance, and anal te a revelation ſhe | pretend 
to have received from heaven, She aſſured them that 
their meaſures were conſecrated from above, and rat» 
fied by the ſanction of the Holy Ghoſt. This intelli- 
wang gave. them great comfort, and much corned 
em in their preſent reſolutions. 

Colonel Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, 3 was. com · 
manded to conduct the king from Hurſt-caftle to 
Windſor, and from thence to Lond. His afflicted 
ſubjects, who ran to have a fight of their ſovereign, 
were greatly affected at the appeared in 
his face and perſon. He had permitted his beard to 
grow; his hair was become venerably grey, rather by 
the preſſure of anxiety than the hand of time; while 
the 25 of his apparel * the marks of misfortune 
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Captain ewlet was ine Aller the "5 
" _ for cutting off the King S head, or at leaſt for 
ng one of 5 1 * ſtood maſſcci 
5 thoug eral crellitable cen e 
chat Gregory fandon; [the common Hangman; had 
cbhfeſſed"and' owned that he erctuted the Kg, and 
that he affiertied:as much te the Lord Capel, when he 
ſoifered/by elle ſame axe; and Captain Hewlet offered 
tod mae i ir appear; that he was hot then u o r the ſcaf- 
fold, nor heat it, *nay;/ that be Was rc ecured 
for-tefaling to be go, af ors orig ©. this, Hew- 
let was found puilty Pe of but-was reprieved: - 
and, if we ma of Ale Eilly Writes in His own 
lifes" 9 . e king at 
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a . Pierſon and ſeveral others along witty him to 
inner. * principal diſcourſe was, who. it was that 
0 4 the | repos it was the common hang- 
_ Mans: another, Peters ; others were alſo: nomi- 
nated, but none concluded. Robert Spavin, as ſoon 
as. dinner was done, took me by the —— Prone 
1 me to the ſouth window. ſaid; Theſe are all Wd 
en, they have not named the man chat did the fact, 
it was Lieutenant - colonel Joyce: I, was in the rom 
when be himſelf for the work, ſtood behind him 
when he did it, and, when done, went in again with 
him. There is no man knows this but my. Aer | 
Cromwell, y Iretan, and my 4 a3 ni 
The in all his ſufferings, ene A; ” calta 
and co 8 which amazed all people; 
and the rather, becauſe. it was not natural to him. 
K had. many indignities offered him, eſpecially du- 
ring his trial; but he. bore them all. with à true 
greatneſs of mind, without diſorder, or any kind of 
ae . Thus, as Biſhop Burnet obſerves, he 
op. than he had lived, and ſhewed, that which f 
ten been remarked of the whole family of the 
ee that they bore. misfortunes better than proſ- 
| perity. He was a prince of great devotion and piety, 
remarkable for his temperance ce and chaſtity, and an ut- 
ter enemy. to all kinds of debauchery; fon? he had 
| any perſanal 7 they were much overweighed by 
his virtues. D | 
W from blame. The rock on which 
he ſplit, was an immoderate deſire of power, beyond 
what the conflitution allowed. His reigh,: both in 
peace and war, was 2 continual ſeries exrors: he 
Was . meaſure bent on following his humour; 
but unreaſonably feeble: to thoſe whom; he. truſted, 
eſpecially the queen. His friends the aſcend · 
ant ſhe had over him on many. occaſions ; and others 
He a rey» Brig pp) 
He : averſion to 4 
l — 
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teſtants and Papiſts ; whereby he loſt the one without 
ining the other. In ſhort, his whole conduct was 
och, as verified this maxim, That errors in govern- 
ment have ruined more princes than perſonal vices. 
During this reign, the French had paid great at- 
tention to their marine, and viewed with a jealous eye 
the progreſs. which the Engliſh made in maritime 
ſtrength... The jealouſy of the Dutch was alſo, excited 
againſt, England from the dominion which it claimed 


| over the narrow ſeas, the excluſive right of fiſhing i 
| be 44] 


particular latitudes, and the reſpe& required to | 
to its flag. The Dutch were very averſe to acknow- 
ledge. theſe claims on the part of England ; and the 


learned Hugo Grotius was induced to write à treatiſe, 


under the title of Mare Liberum, wherein he diſco- 
vered great abilities in ſhewing the weakneſs of our 
title to dominion over the ſea, which he aſſerted was a 
gift from God common, to all nations. This treatiſe 
was anſwered: by Mr. Selden, in a book which he in- 
titled Mare Clauſum ; wherein he demonſtrated, from 
the principles of the law of nature and nations, that a 
dominion over the ſea may be acquired; he likewiſe 
raved, from the moſt authentic hiftorians, that ſuch 
ominion had been claimed and enjoyed. by ſeveral na- 


6 tions, and ſubmitted to by others, for their common 


benefit; that this, in fact, was the caſe of the inhabi- 
tants of this land, who at all times, and in every form 
of government, had claimed, exerciſed, and conftantly 
enjoyed, ſuch a dominion, which had been confeſſed by 
their neighbours, frequently, and in the moſt ſolemn 
manner. This work maintained, with great depth of 
learning, force of argument, and ftrength of judgment, 
that the inhabitants of this iſland of Great Britain poſ- 
ſeſs an hereditary, uninterrupted, right to the ſove- 
reignty of the , conveyed to them by their earlieſt 
anceſtors, in_trulk for their lateſt poſterity. This fa- 
maus book was publiſhed in 1634, and met with the 
warm patronage of King Charles. 
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I The ſilk mandfatures of London were alſo, by this ſai 
time, become ſo conſiderable, that in 1629, they were Vi 
incorporated by Charles I. under the name of Maſter, con 
Warden, Aſſiſtants, and Commonalty, of Silk Throw- an 
ers of the city of London, and within four miles of it. he 1 
Fhe fubutbs being now encreaſed to an amazing ex- inhe 

tent, and vaſt numbers of regular tradeſmen being of rive 
_ neceffity obliged to exerciſe their avocations there, whit 
without the advantage of being ranked as citizens and fron 
members of the corporation of London, the king, in the 
1636, © incorporated all the tradeſmen and artificers lame 


inhabiting ſuch places of the city of London as are ex- man 
empted from the freedom thereof; 'as alſo, thoſe of Ron 
the out-parts of Weſtminſter and Middlefex, within e duc 
threr miles of the faid city of London, excluding for whic 
the future all ſuch perſons as ſhkll not have ſerved ſe- their 
ven years th their reſpective occupatiotis, as well as all ances 
foreigners, from exercifing their reſpective trades, in The 
order to faye thoſe places from being peſtered with in- 
mates, and to prevent the prejudice done to ſuch as new o 
were freemen of London.” Theſe ſuburbs were, ungen 
therefore, added to the juriſciction of the lord mayor. each! 


The colony of Maryland was Platited in 1632, a I Þy the 
country hitherto accounted part of Virginia, "King if ſelves 
Chbatles made a grant of it to Cœcillus Calvert, after- ITbe v 
wards created Lord Baltimore, and whoſe father had Joyed, 
deen fecretary of Rate to King James. The king him- either 
ſelf named it Maryland, in honour of his queen Hen - 9pinio! 
rietta=Matia, „Charles the Firſt,” fays the Abbe 14 

ves 


Raynal, from having an averfion for the catholics, 
Had ſome reaſon to protect them, from the zeal, which, exampl 
in hopes of being tolerated; they had ſhewn for his in- I 2 all f 
tereft. But when the accuſation of being favourable more Jil 
to popery had. alienated the minds of the people from to ever, 


| that weak prince, whoſe chief aim was to eſtabſiſh a de- eu co 
ſpotie government, he was obliged to give the catholics upon th 
up to the rigour of the laws enacted againſt them by Far 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I. Theſe 2 to ſettle 
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ſtances induced I ord Baltimore to ſeek an aſylum in 
Virginia, where he might be indulged in a liberty of 
conſcience. + But as he found there no toleratiotf᷑ for 
an excluſive ſyſtem of faith, which was itſelf intolerant, 
he formed the deſign of a new ſettlement in that un- 
inhabited part of the country which lay between the. 
river of  Potowmack and Pennſylvania. His death, 
which happened ſoon after he had obtained powers 
from the crown for peopling this land, put a ſtop to 
the project for that time, but it was reſumed from the 
{ame religious motives by his ſon. This young.noble- 
man left England in the year 1633, with two bundred 
Roman catholics, moſt of them of good families. The 
education they had received, the cauſe of religion for 
which they left their country, and the fortune which 
their leader promiſed them, prevented thoſe diſturb- 
ances which are but too common in infant ſettlements. 
The neighbouring ſavages, won by mildneſs and acts 
of beneficence, concurred with chearfulneſs to aſſiſt the 
new coloniſts in forming their ſettlement. With this 
unexpected help, theſe fortunate ons, attached to 
each by the fame principles of religion, and directed 
by the prudent councils of their chief, applied them- 
ſelyes unanimouſly to every kind of uſeful labour. 
The view of the peace and happineſs which they en- 
joyed, invited among them a number of men who were 
either perſecuted for the ſame religion, or for different 
opinions. The catholics of Maryland gave up at 
length the intolerant principles, of which they them- 
ſelves had been the victims, after having firſt ſet the 
example of them, and opened the doors of their colony 
to all ſects of what religious principles ſoever. Balti- 
more likewiſe granted the moſt extenſive civil liber 
to eyery ſtranger who choſe to purchaſe lands in this 
new colony, the government of which was modelled 
upon that of the mother country,” be 
Some Engliſh families about the ſame time ventured 
o ſettle on the iſland of Antigua (or Antego) in the 
„„ 
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Neighourhd6! of St. Chtiſtopher's, although it was 
for ſome time reckoned uninhabitable, becauſe. it had | 
no freſh-water brooks, or ſcarcely any other but rain 
water preſerved i in. ponds or cifterns, And for that 
reaſon it was ſoon after deſerted by them, and remain- 
ed uninhabited till after the reſtoration. 

About the year 1639, a new Eaſt- India company 
was ſet on foot in England, to which King Charles 

| ted a licence to trade in all parts of India, where 
the old company had not ſettled any factories, for the 
term of five years 

The ſtate of the public navy, in the einde of 
1645 appears from an authentic liſt publiſhed by or « 


der of parliament to have been as follows: 
Tons. Men Guns. 


1 Ship 1 Blyth) of 875 280 50 


- 
SG * 


r oa. 4 


1 Ditto o ß 60 17 o 
1 1 Owen) of 575 170 40 

181 Ditto of ebe ed nns 

1 Ditto of Alb I 520 170 38 
1 Ditto of — 8329 160 38 

I Ditto (Vieira Patten) of 650; 260 36 

- 2 Ditto of — 512 169 36 


ee, ee e 3 
| 3 6348 1690 262 


Tbe lh eonfified of ATE ſmaller ſhips, from 
«a hundred tons, one hundred and ten men, and 
twenty- eight guns; down to eighty tons, forty-five 
men, and eight guns. So that there was only one ſhip 
which might now, in our times, be admitted into 2 
line of battle. The Royal Sovereign, built ten years 
before, and perhaps feral other larpe ſhips of war, 
were either ſtill under the king's command, or ell 
were not then thought neceſſary to be put into com- 
miſſion, . There were alſo fix pinks and frigates, of 
each fifty tons burden, and eighteen merchant ſhips 
from four en and five don, one hundred and 
twent)- 
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twenty-one men, and twenty-nine guns, down to one 
hundred and fix tons, fifty men, and twelve guns. Pro- 
bably this was the chief of ores of the parliament's naval 
force. At this time aroſe a coolneſs and jealouſy 


between the parliament and the The Dutch republic ; the 


Follanders, through the intereſt of the Prince of O- 
range, having ſhewn a 


great partiality to the cauſe of 
the kin Wich dest 'n a very warm remonſtrance 
from 1 aſſembly. It was charefors ſaon found 15 
ceſſary to increaſe the marine of England. 

From the year 1645 we may date the commence- 


ment of private banking, which originated with the 


Goldſmith's Company. The proper buſineſs of the 


London goldſmiths had always been to buy and — 


plate, bulſion, and foreign coins of gold and leer; ; 
melt and cull them; to coin ſome at the mint; 4 


with the reſt to — — the reſiners, plate - makers, and 
merchants, as they 


nd convenient to the advan | 
of trade, But, i in conſequence of the civil broils which 


broke out about this period of King Charles's rei 
the merchants and principal traders began to — 


their money in the goldſmiths hands, for its greater 
ſafety. This became ſo much the faſhion, that in a 


very ſhort time the banking ſcheme conſtituted a very 


conſiderable branch of buſineſs. The goldſmiths be- 
gan to diſcount merchants bonds and bills, both i in 


down and from the country; and alſo began to receive 


the rents of gentlemen's-eſtates remitted to town; and 
to allow- them; and others, who put caſn into their 


hands, ſome intereſt for it, if it remained only for a 


fingle month. This w 1 allurement to people 
to put out their money, invention that quickly 


brought an immenſe quantity of caſh into their hands; 
ſo that they 8 enabled to ſupply government, as 


the bank of England now does, with temporary ſums, 


for which theſe: bankers took ten per cent. and an bills, 
tallies, orders, and debts due to the king, they ſome- 


times got from twenty to thirty per cent, to the great 
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diſbonour of government. This gain induced the 
goldſmiths more. and, more 0 become become lenders to go- 
Mar to antici pate all the revenue; to take every 


| 2 of patliament into pawn, as ſoon as ĩt was given; 


0 N all the reyenue paſſed through their. 
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wars, Was the introduction of exciſe into England. In 
the year 64 the lords and commons in parliament. 
laid a tax on beer and ale in all counties within the li- 


mits of their power, calling it by a new word, Exciſe. 


And the king's parliament, when fitting at Oxford, | 


impoſed the like taxes on all within their power. The 

ꝛ⁊æul of the city of London for the parliament was ſo. 
rn 28, according. to.Ruſhworth, to agree to a week 
ey ment, te-houland pounds, exclufive of Welt. 


minſter. and the other ſuburbs, which likewiſe ſerves to, | 


prove the opulence of that great commercial body. But 
it is not to b ſuppoſed that this aſſeſſment was levied. 
for any length ot time, but merely to provide for a 


Preſſing emergency. Indeed, the Jarge ſums raiſed by | 


the parliameut during the ſix years war which the 


maintained ſunt their king, proves the wealth of the | 


nation; for from the year 164 f to the year 1647, up- 
wards of forty millions ſterling was raiſed, or about ſix 


millians fix hundred and ſixty- ſix thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixty - ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four - pence 
Nearly; and this enormous ſum is excluſive of what the 


King raiſed in the counties where 120 intereſt prevailed. 


CROMWELL, who had by his. ſecret intrigues 


bean: the chief inſtrument in compaſſing the 

death, well knew how to _—_ himſelf of that compli- 
cation of diſorders which had. ſeized the body- -policic 
and were produced by a civil and religipus fervour, 


more epidemical and raging than any other age or 
Country ever experienced. His views expanded with, 
ode _ thoſe principles * Iberty wich which 2 
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ſet dut, were ſwallowed up in the unbounded proſpect 


of power which now opened to his view. His weight 
and influence gave ſtability to the unſettled humours 
of the times; he ſeems indeed to have been made for 


the age in which he lived, and for that alone. 


- - 


The firſt thing the parliament (for ſo the remnant 
of the houſe of commons now 'called themſelves) did 
after the king's death, was to paſs an act, ordainitig, 
“ That no _ whatſoever do preſume'to proclaim, 
declare, publiſh, or any ways promote, Charles Stuart, 
ſon of the late Charles, commonly called the Prince of 
Wales, or any other perſon; to be king or chief magiſ- 
trate of England or Ireland, &c. without the free con- 
ſent of the people in parliament, firſt had, and ſignified 
by a particular act of ordinance for that purpoſe; under 
pain of being adjudged a'traitor.” Soon after, Fe- 

ruary 5, they voted the houſe of peers to be uſe- 
lets and dangerous, and an act was aecordingly paſ- 
ſed for aboliſhing it, though Cromwell is ſaid to have 
3 for them. And, to remove all that ſtood in 
the way of their deſigned common wealth, they refolved 
and declared, That it had been found by experience, 


that the office of a king in this nation, was unneceſſa- 
ry, burdenſome, and dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, 


and publie intereſt, of the nation; and therefore it 
ſhould be utterly aboliſhed.” Then the form of go- 


vernmient was declared to be a Commion-wealth ; and 


a council of ſtate was appointed, conſiſting of forty per- 
ſons, whereof Cromwell was one; to whom power was 
given, to command and ſettle the militia of England 


and Ireland, to order the fleet, and ſet forth ſuch a na- 
val power as they ſhould think fit; to appoint maga- 
ines and ſtotes for England and Ireland, and to diſ- 


poſe of them for the ſervice of both nations as they 


thought proper. And they were to ſit and execute 
theſe powers for the ſpace of one whole year. And 


now all writs formerly running in the king's name, 


err to be iſſued out in the names of ** the keepers of 


3 the 
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the liberty of England.“ And a ne oath, or engage 
ment, was prepared, to be true and faithful to the go- 
vernment eſtabliſned, without king or houſe of peers; 
all who refuſed to take it, to be incapable of holding 
any place or office in church or ſtate. 
The new common · wealth being thus ſettled and ſe- 


cured, the commons next proceeded. to, puniſh thoſe 


who had been moſt remarkable for their' attachment to 
their late ſovereign. The Duke of Hamilton, Lord 
Capel, and the F arl of Holland, were condemned and 
executed; the Earl of Norwich and Sir John Owen 
were alſo condemned, but afterwards pardoned. Theſe 
executions irritated the Scots: their loyalty began to 
return; and the inſolence of the independents, with 
their victories, inflamed them ſtill more. They de- 
termined therefore to acknowledge and proclaim Prince 
Charles for their king, but at the ſame time to abridge 
his power by every limitation which they had attempt- 
ed to impoſe on his father. Charles, Fj — the death 
of his father, having paſſed ſome time at Paris, the 
Scots ſent deputies to him, to invite him over, but on 
the expreſs condition of his conſenting to maintain 


preſbyterianiſm and the covenant. The king by no 


means liked theſe terms; and, as the Marquis oſ 
Montroſe had done great ſervice in Scotland for the 
king his father, he gave him a commiſſion to raiſes 
forces in Germany, and make a deſcent upon Scot- 
land, chuſing rather to come in by force of arms than 
upon ſuch conditions. Montroſe. accordingly landed 

in the north of Scotland with a ſmall force, hoping he 
ſhould ſoon be ſtrengthened by numbers coming in to 
him. But the Scots parliament took ſuch meaſures, 
that he was ſoon defeated, and fell into their hands, 


who condemned him to be hanged on a gallows thirty 


feet high, his head afterwards to be ſet upon the Tol - 
booth, at Edinburgh, his arms and legs at four ſeveral 
places, and his body to be buried under the gallows ; 
which ſevere and ignominious ſentence was nd. 
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the King in France, He was no ſooner come to Lon- 
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no very fayourable opinion of the king, and they pro- 
ceeded to treat with him in ſuch. a manner, that not 
the leaſt alteration was to be made in the conditions 


they at firſt propoſed. Neceſſity, at laſt, made him 


comply, and ſo he embarked for Scotland, where he. 


arrived. in June 1650, but was not permitted to land, 


till he had taken the covenant. Charles had the mor- 
tification to enter the gate of Edinburgh Where 


limbs of his faithful adherent,, Montroſe, were ſti 


„ tt Sn ente +: 
8 ſoon found that he had only ex- 
changed his exile for impriſonment. He was ſur- 


expoſed. my 
The young king 


7 4 


rounded and inceſſantly importuned by the fanatical 


clergymen, whos having brought royalty under their 
feet, were reſolved to keep it {ill ſubſervieat, and to. 


trample upon it with all the contumely of  upſtarts. 
Charles pretended to give ear to their diſcourſes; but, 


however, made an attempt to eſcape. He was over- . 


taken and brought back; when he owned the great- 
neſs of his fault, and teſtified his repentance for what 

Here we ſhall leave the king at preſent; to take up 
the affairs of Ireland. Cromwell had been appointed 
by the parſiament to command the army in, d, 
and, was created lord-lieutenant. From the very mo- 
ment of his receiving this charge, Cromwell uſed an 
incredible expedition in the raifing of money, proyid- 
ing of ſhipping,. and drawing the forces together for 
this enterprize, Cromwell, While the king was yet. 
in France, had a remarkable interview With Lord 
Broghill; who, having formed a deſign of deſertin 
the parliament”s ſervice, as the Earl o 1 


done, came privately to London, intending to go ta 


don, but a gentleman, came to him from Cromwell, to 
acquaint him that he would pay him a viſit, if he Ke 
wheri he would. be at leiſure ; at which Broghill was 

Yor. III. No. 45. __ exceedingly 
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prong | <dingly furprized, having never had any acquaint- 
ance witty Hirn; and told the mefſenger he ſuppoſed he 
was miftaketr in the. perſon he was fent to: hut, the 
gentfematr convincing him he was. not, Lord Broghilt 
owed who, he was, and ſaid he would not give his 
 excefſency the trouble to come to him, but he weufd 
wait 19 The meſſenger had not beem long 


gone, before Cromwell came himſelf, and, after com- 
plimenits paſſed; defired to ſpeak. with Nis lordMip in 


private; wflen He told Him, He had a great reſpect 
for him, and was therefore come to acquaint him with 
ſomething that very nearly concerned Him, and to give 
Him his advice upon it. He then told Him, * that 
the councifof ſtate were informed of His deſign in croſ- 
ſing tlie water (which the Lord Broghill had commu- 
vicated to two or three truſty friends only), that inſtead 
of gping to the Spaw he deſigned going to the King, 
anck takt a cummiſſion from Him to act againſt the par- 
liament ini Ireland: that tie council had good proof of 
what her faid, and cotild, produce copies of his lettets to 
that purpoſe; upon which it was refolved'to ſend him 
to the Tower; which had. been done, if he himſelf 
ud not prevental it, and obtained time to confer with 
Firn, toi ſee if he contd'be induced r alter His purpoſe.” 
Lord Broghilf, ſeeing it would. be to no purpoſe to 
evade the matter, aſked Cromwell's pardon, thanked 
Him for Bis good offices, and requeſted him to adviſe 

Rim. Cromwell replied, *© That the conneit of ſtate 
and he werend ſtrangers to his ackions in Ireland; and, 
the ſubduingy of the febels being committed to him, he 
was authorized by the council to offer hint a general 
command, if he would ſerve im that war. Keopkill 
readily accepted this offer, and gave his word and ho- 
nour, that he would Be faithful to the-parliantent : 
and ſo having received a commiſſion · to be maſter of 
the ordaagee; and to cbmmand in Munſter, he em- 
barked for Ireland, where he was no ſooner arrived, but 
ſeyeral gertlertien, who: had ſerved under him in thoſe 


Wars, 


Rad he a te er bots 
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| ow joined him; ſo that he ſoon formed à troop of 


3 within a little time after, raiſed a re iment 
han hundred foot, which were ready. to join 
Comms at his landing.---To return from this di- 
greſhon---Cromwell, having diſpatched his buſineſs 
ry the parliament, on the tenth of July left Londov, 
2 forward in ſtate, vn in 2 coach 
horſes, and attended by many members of the 
8 and council of ſtate, with the chief officers of 
the army ; his life-guard con of eighty men, who 
had formerly been commanders, bravely mounted and 
accoutered, both themſelves and ſervants. Thus he 
was conducted to Brentford, where th Er ne who 


ied him, took their leaves, ng a 
coup 5 N [ole 


to his undertaking. From hence he 
directly for Briſtol, to take 9 for the train 

lery, and many other matters neceſſary for the — 
ing his men on ſhipboard. * 


Cromwell had ſent over three regiments before him; 
and theſe arrived in Dublin in ſuch good time, as to 


enable Jones, who commanded. there, totally to rout = 


the Marquis of Ormond's army before he arrived, --- 
On the ad of Auguſt 1649, Jones diſcovered a party 
of the enemy, about fifteen hundred foot beſides horſe, 
drawn down to their new work at Bagg got-rath, a oP 
about a quarter of a mile eaſtward of the city upon 
ſea, Hence they deſigned to run their trenches 3 
the city - works, thereby to ſecure thoſe. forts which 
were begun to be raiſed towards the water, that they 
ht hinder the landing of the forces and ſupplies ex- 
peed from England. But Jones and Reynolds, with 
the reſt of the commanders in the city, obſerving the 
enemy's deſign, judged it neceſſary to interrupt them: 
and ſo, preſently 1 out twelve hundred horſe and 
four thouſand foot, they ſoon entered the enemy's new 
works, and fell upon them with ſo much fury, that 
they routed the horſe at the firſt charge; and ſoon after 
W of their foot, and gl . 
2 m 


te 


' moſt of che reſt priſbners. The report of this diſaffer 
ſoon reached General Ormond's ears, who was then 
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playing at tables in his tent; and, underſtanding alſo, 


that Jones was making towards his main army, ſaid, 


he wiſhed the rebels would come, that he might have 


' ſome ſport with them, and fo went on with his game. 
But he was ſoon forced to leave it; for Jones with his 
men following the chaſe ' to Rathmims, where Or- 
mand's camp was, engaged the whole army, and, after 
two hours fight, totally routed them with a very great 
laughter. Four thouſand were reckoned to be killed 
on the place and in the purſuit, and above two thou- 
ſand five hundred taken priſoners, of whom ſeveral 


Were men of quality, and, amongſt the reſt Ormond's 


own brother, himſelf very narrowly eſcaping. © They 


left all their great guns, ammunition, and proviſions, 


behind them; beſides a rich camp. This great vic- 


tory was obtained with the loſs of few, not above 


twenty of the parliament's party being miſſing after the 


fight was over. The ſucceſs was the more remarkable, 


becauſe unexpected on both ſides ; Jones with his 
handful of men being led on ſtep by ſt 
victory, whereas their utmoſt deſign, 
of the action, was only to beat the enemy from Bag- 
got- rat. Ormond's party were fo ſurprized, that 
Hiey had not time to carry off their money, which lay 
at Rathfarnham, for the paying of their army, where 


to a complete 
the beginning 


= 


Jones ſeized four thouſand pounds very ſeaſonably for 
the payment of his men. The marquis upon this de- 


feat fled to Kilkenny with a conſiderable number: 


others betook themſelves to Drogheda or Tredagh, 
whither he ſoon came himſelf with three hundred 
horſe, and in very good time; for Jones, hoping the 


town might be ſo terrified with this overthrow as to 


. ed back to Dublin. 
DDr / -- 40 25 EOS 6.27 3h 


furrender, haſtened thither with ſome horſe to ſummon 
it; but, having notice of Ormond's coming, he march- 


1 2 1 Cromwell 
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Cromwell, being at Milford-haven, received the full 
account of Ormond's defeat, when he. rather expected 

to hear of the loſs of Dublin. But, the clouds being 
"diſperſed upon the news of the great ſucceſs his 

had that he ſent before, he deferred not to embark his 
Whole army. On the 13th of Auguſt he ſet fail from 
Milford-haven with thirty-two ſhips, wherein was the 
van of his army; Ireton ſoon following him with the 
-main'body in forty-two'other veſſels, and Hugh Peters 
with twenty fail bringing up the rear. With a very 
proſperous wind they ſoon arrived at Dublin, where 
they were received with all poſſible demonſtrations of 
Joy, the great guns echoing forth their welcome, and 
the acclamations of the peo Te reſounding in every ſtreet. 
The army having refreftied themſelves, and the lord- 
leutegant having ſettled both the military and civil af- 
falrs o Dublin, be drew his forces out of the city to 
"a general muſter, where appeared a complete body of 
fifteen thouſand” horſe and foot ; out of which were 
drawn twelve regiments, containing in all about ten 
thouſand ſtout reſolute men, for the preſent ſexvice. 
"With this army, furniſhed with all things neceſſary, he 
advanced towards Drogheda, a town well fortified, with 
a garriſon in it of two thouſand five hundred foot, and 
three hundred” horſe,” the flower of the royal army, 
unter the command of Sir Arthur Aſtön, a brave ex- 
oak SD |, oO AN tt >. 
- Cromwell was no ſooner come before Drogheda, but, 
obſerving the rules of war, he ſummoned the gover- 
nor to ſurrender; which ſummons was lighted, and 
looked upon as rather a matter af formality, than that 
he expected to have the town upon it. Hereupon the 
lord⸗gobernor ordered all things for a quick diſpatch 
of the ſiege. Ayſcough's ſhips blocked them up by 
ſea; aud vn the land, the white flag was taken down, 
and-the red" enfign difplayed" before the town. The 
beſieged were not much diſmayed at this, as expectin 
Iuccour from the Marquis of Ormond.” Crone, | 
$3593 3 2 — . being 


* 
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being {nbble of the miſchiefs of 2 long ſiege, would 
not ſpend time in the common forms of approaches 
and turnings; but immediately planted 2 ſtrong bat- 
tery which ſoon levelled the ſteeple of a church on the 
ſouth fide of the town, and a tower that ſtood near it. 
The next day, the battery continuing, the corner tower 
between the caſt and ſouth walls was demoliſhed, and 


two breaches made, which ſome regiments of foot im- 


mediately entered; but they were not made low enough 
for the harſe to go in with them. Here the utmoſt 
bravery was ſhewn on both fides, the breaches being 
not morecourageouſly aſſaulted than valiantly defend- 
ed. The enemy within ſo furiouſly charged thoſe who 
firſt entered, that they droye them back again faſter 
than they came in. Cromwell, who was all this while 
ſanding at the battery, obſerving this, drew out a freſfi 
reſerye, and in perſon bravely entered with them once 
wore into the'town, This example of their general 
Inſpired the ſoldiers with ſach freſh courage, that none 
were able to ſtand before them; and, having now 
gained the town, they made a terrible ſlaughter, put- 
ting all they met with, that were in arms, to the ſword; 
Cromwell having expreſsly commanded not to ſpare 
any one that ſhould be found in arms; the deſign of 
which was to diſcourage other places from making op- 
N to which purpoſe the lord-governor wrote 
o the parliament, * That he believed this ſeverity 
 wauld faye much effuſion of blood. Aſton's men did 
not fall unrevenged ;- for they fought bravely, and 
_ deſperately diſputed every corner of the ſtreets, making 
the conquerors win what they had by inches. The 
ſtregts at laſt proving too hot, they fled to the churches 
and ſteeples, and ather places of ſhelter. About an 
hundred were got into St. Peter's church-ſteeple, re- 
ſolving there to ſell their lives at as dear à rate as poſ- 
fible; but they were all quickly blown up with gun- 


poder, only ane man eſcaping, who leaped from the 


tower. The wind befriending him, he received na 


further 


render. His anſwer was ſomewhat dubious, 
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further hurt by the fall than breaking his leg; which 
Cromwell's men ſeeing, took him up, and gave him 
quarter. In other places, when they refuſed to yield 
upon ſummons, ſtrong guards were immediately put 
upon them to ſtarve them out; which ſoon had that 
effect as to make them ſurrender” themfelves to the 
mercy of the conquerors, which was indeed but ſmall; 
for all the officers were prefently knocked on the head, 
and every tenth man of the foldiers Killed, and the 
reſt thruſt on ſhipboard for Barbadoes. The gover- 
nor, Sir Arthur Afton, here likewiſe met his fate, being 
put to the ſword among the reſt. And thus was this 
this ſtrong place taken. and ſacked in leſs than a weeks 
time, which the Iriſh were three whole years in taking. 
This great action was ſo ſurpriſing, that O-Neal, at 
the hearing of it, ſwore a great oath, That if Crom- 
well had taken Tredagh by ſtorm, if he ſhould ftorm 
hell, he would take it.” „„ 

The diſmal deſtruction of this place rendered Crom- 
well's name formidable to all other places round about. 
Few of them had ſo much reſolution as to expect a 
ſummons to ſurrender; and particularly the garriſons 
of Trim and Dundalk, fearing the like uſage, aban- 
doned them to the conqueror. In this laſt place their 
haſte was fo great, that they left theit great guns be- 
hind them, on the platforms. Cromwell did not at 
that time carry on his eonqueſts any further northward, 
but returned to Dublin, and marched. with his army 
towards Wexford, that part lying convenient for ſub- 
fiſting his army in the ſouthern counties. In his march, 
4 place called Killingkerick, about fourteen miles from 
Dublin, being deſerted by the enemy, he put a party 
of his men into it. Arckloe-caftle was likewiſe aban- 
doned, and many other places ſubmitted to him. : 
On the firſt of October, Cromwell with his ermy 
came before Wexford, and ſent a ſummons to the £ — 
Vernor, Colonel David Synnot, requiring a ſpeedy fur. 
which” 
occaſioned 
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occaſioned many papers to paſs betwixt him and Crom- 
well. The governor did this on 
time until the Earl of Caſtlehaven had thrown a party 
of five hundred foot into the town to reinforce the gar- 
riſon; and, having now received theſe recruits, he re- 
ſolved to defend the place as long as he could, and 
ſeemed to defy all attempts that might be made a- 
gainſt him. Upon this, Cromwell applies himſelf in 
good earneſt to the work, and bends his great force 
againſt the caſtle, knowing that, upon the gaining of 
that, the town muſt ſoon follow. He cauſed a battery 
to be erected againſt it, whereby a ſmall breach being 
made, commiſſioners were ſent from the enemy, to 
treat about a ſurrender, In the mean time guns con- 
tinued firing, no ceſſation having been agreed upon; 
whereby the breach in the caſtle being made wider, the 
guard that was appointed to defend it, quitted their 
poſt; whereupon ſome of Cromwell's men entered the 
| caſtle, and ſet up their colours at the top of it. The 
enemy, obſerving this, quitted their ſtations in all 
arts, ſo that the others, getting over the walls, poſ- 
efled themſelves of the town Aus any great oppo- 


ſition, and ſet open the gates for the horſe to enter, 
though they could do but little ſervice, all the ſtreets 


being barred with cables. The town being thus en- 


tered, none were ſuffered to live that were found in 
arms; and ſo they cut their way through the ſtreets, 


till they came to the market: place, where the enemy 
fought deſperately for ſome time; but were at laſt 
quite broken, and all who were found in arms put to 
the ſword. Great riches were taken in this town, it 
being eſteemed by the enemy a place of ſtrength; and 
ſome ſhips were 67754 in the harbour, Which had much 


interrüpted the commerce of that coaſt. The reduc- 


tion cf this place was of very conſiderable advantage 


to the conquerors, being a port-town, and very con- 


venient for receiving ſupplies from England. And 


the ſeyerity that was exerciſed here, had the ſame ef- 


Cak & feet 
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rpoſe to protract 
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ſect with that uſed at Drogheda: the terror ſpreading 
into all towns and forts along the coaſt as far as Dubs 
lin, ſpared the general the trouble of ſumm̃oning them. 

The winter now coming on, and it being a very vet 
ſeaſon, Cromwell's troops ſuffered much from the 
weather, and the flux then raging amongſt them. Many 
thought theſe reaſons ſhould have obliged him for the 
preſent to put a ſtop to his conqueſts; but he Was f 
another mind, and determined to continue the war, or 
put an end to it as ſoon as poſſible. Being thus re- 
ſolved, he marches his army towards Roſs, a ſtrong 
town upon the Barrow. Lord Taffe was governor ut 
this place, who had a ſtrong garriſon with him; and 
the better to ſecure it, Ormond, Caſtlehaven, andthe 
Lord Ardes, in their on perſons, cauſed ſifteen hun- 
dred men more to be boated over to reinforce; it; 
Cromwell's army all the while looking on, without be- 
ing able to ae 5 * 13 
great guns began to play, the governor; being appre- 
henſive of the ſame 5 that other garriſons had he- 
fore met with, was willing ta treat ; Which being al⸗ 
lowed, the came to this agteement , That the town 
be deliveted to Lord -· general Cromwell, and the garri- 
ſon. ſhould march to Kilkenny: which fifteen hun- 
dred of them accordidgly did a hut fix: hundred of 
them, being Engliſh, re wWlted:to Cromwell. 
In the mean time Kingſale, Cork, Voughall, Ban- 
don-bridge, and other garriſons, declared for the con- 
queror; which garriſons proved of great uſe to the re- 
ducement of Munſter, and. conſequently of all Ireland. 
Sir Charles Coot and Colonel Venables were very ſuc- 
ceſsful in the north; and Lord Broghill and, Colonei 
Heyſou did good ſervice in other places. 
Cromwell, having made himſelf, maſter, of Roſs, 
cauſed a bridge of boats to be laid over the Barto 
and his army to ſit down before Duncannon, a ſtrong 
fort commanded by Colonel Wogan: but cy? 
Was ſo well provided with all things neceſſary, that it 
Vo. III. No, ä | | 
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was eee ele en * 
it. 100 ſo the army quickly marched , N the 


. of . Ormond ſeemed refolved 
ve Cromwell battle. His army was ſtrong both 
x In orſe and foot, far ng Cromwell's, which was 
much weakened by continual duty, difficult marches, 
the flux, and other diſeaſes. Notwithſtanding which, 
the marquis, upon the approach of his enemy, drew 
off, without. making any attempt, or. ſtriking one 
Aroke, Upon which Eniftegoe, a little walled town 
about five miles from Roſs, was reduced by Colonel 
__ Abbot; and Colonel Reynolds, with twelve troops of 
kotſe, and three of dragoons, marched up to Carrick; 
where having divided — 8 into two „ whilſt 
LORE Wa wick cat mary; be a gate with 
the other, taking about a hundred priſoners without 
the loſd of a maß. 

Nes hereof was brought to Cromwell, then be⸗ 
Waterford; in hopes of gai ning that import- 
before his fortes ſhould « . into winter- 
come before it; he preſently detached 
rſe-and three troops of ns to 
fort; "which party met with the defired 
and caſtle, with five great guns, and 
much arms and ammunition, ſoon' delivered up 
to them. But the ſiege of Waterford was not ſo ſuc · 

carried on: for Cromwell perceiving that the 
city- ern 
being now December, and the weather very wet, he 
thought it moſt adviſeable to draw off his army into 


2 ters. 

4 regiment of 
reduce P 
ſucceſs, the f. 


winter. quarters; where they might be refreſhed againſt 
on g, for the better fini — the work they 

o proſpetouſly begun. the army conti- 
— ia winter - quarters, the vigilant and active Crom- 


well would not fit ſtill, but viſited all the garriſons that 
were in his poſſeſſion i in Munſter, and Ine all af- 
DT l | 
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The month of January was hardly expired, when 
the army took the field again in two bodies, which he 
divided on purpoſe to diſtreſs the Marquis of Ormond. 
Cromwell took one party, and another was led by Ire- 
ton, who marched away to Carrick, in order to rein- 
force himſelf by the conjunction of Colonel Reynolds. 
The firſt place — him was a caſtle called Kil- 
kenny, upon the borders of the county of Limerick. 
After that he took in Cloghern-houſe, belongi to 
Sir Richard Everard, one of the ſu e council of the 
Iriſh. From thence he ma to Roghill-caftle, 
which upon fummons was delivered up to him. Here 
with much difficulty he paſſed the river Shewr, and 
without delay marched to Feathard, a garriſon town. 
Being got into the ſuburbs about ten at night, he ſent 
a trumpet with a ſummons to the town; but they ſhot. 
at the trumpet, and, being informed that the lord-lieu- 
tenant was with the Ot. they ſaid, That it was not. 
a fit time to ſend a ſummons in the night. Upon 099, 
a reſolution being taken to ſtorm, the gavernort 
fit to ſend two commiſſioners to treat; and, after one - 
night ſpent in the treaty, the town was ſurrendered. 


next morning, 

The forces having a little refreſhed themſelves at 
Feathard, the general marched with them from thence 
to Calan, garriſoned by the enemy. Here he was join- 
ed by Ireton, Reynolds, and rok up mall 
a confiderable body. The chief 'ftrength of Calan con- 
ſiſted in three caſtles that were in the town: and theſe 
the ſoldiers ſtormed one after another, and carried them 
all. Thus the place held out but one day, and paid 
dear for that ſhort reſiſtance, all who were in arms be- 
ing put to the ſword, except Butler's troops, which ſur- 

rendered before the cannon was fired. This ſo terri- 
fed ſame who defended a houſe about a muſquet-ſhot . 
from the town, that they preſently, ſent to defire liberty 
to remove to Kilkenny; which Cromwell readily 


granted. The falGers, ws ſufficiently __— 
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themſelves with the proviſions they found in the town, 
_ perched, back again to Feathard ; by the way taking 
thetwecaſtles of Cnoctofer and Bullynard: after which 
ſoon followed. Kiltennon, Arſennon, Coher, and Dun- 
drum, very conſiderable places. n 7. 
Cromwell had now entirely ſubdued all babes of 
Importance, except Limerick, Waterford; Clonmell, 
Galloway, and Kilkenny. Theſe were places of great 
ſtrength, and would take up much time; however, he 
reſolved to attempt the laſt: but, fearing the force he 
had might not be ſufficient to carry on the deſign, he 
ſent orders to Colonel Hewſon, the new governor of 
Dublin, to bring him all the forces he could draw out 
of the garriſons of Wexford, and the other poſts he 
Had taken on that ſide. Accordingly Hewſon, after 
having taken Laughlin- bridge, joined the main army 
near Gowram, a populous town, defended by a ſtrong 
| caſtle, whereof one Hammond was governor. Being 
ſummoned to deliver it up, he returned a very reſolute 
anſwer, having great confidence in the valour of his 
men, who were Ormond's own regiment. Upon this, 
the great guns began to play, and did ſuch furious ex- 
ecution, that he ſoon thought it time for him to beat a 
parley: but it was now. too late; for he could obtain 
no other conditions than theſe, That the common 
ſoldiers ſhould have their lives, and the officers be diſ- 
paſed of as ſhould be thought fit.” The place being 
thus delivered up, to which Hammond was enforced 
by the ſedition of the ſoldiers, [he and all the commiſ- 
ſion- officers, but one, were the next day ſhot to death; 
and the prieſt, who was chaplain to the popiſh foldiers 
in the zegiment, hanged. 
After this, Cromwell began the ſiege of Kilkenny. 
The garriſon there required a more than ordinary 
ſtrength to reduce it, as having been again and again 
_ reinforced by thoſe who had ſurrendered upon articles 
the ſmall town and caſtles in that county. But Crom- 
well, not at all diſcouraged at this, on * E 
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March, 1650, ſent firſt of all a ſmall party of horſe be- 
fore to reconnoitre, and ſhortly after came up with his 
whole force. Being advanced within a mile of the 
city, he made a ſtand, and ſent a ſummons to the go- 
vernor to deliver up the city, for the uſe of the parlia- 
ment of England. The anſwer which was returned 
not being ſatisfactory, Cromwell made his approaches 
near to the wall, and cauſed a battery to be erected in 
the moſt convenient place for annoying the beſieged, 
and opening an entrance to the beſiegers. In the mean 
time the beſieged were not idle; but, obſerving where 


the enemy bent his greateſt ſtrength, endeavoured 


there to make the greateſt oppoſition, by raiſing two 
retrenchments within, ſtrongly palliſadoing them, and 


placing ſome pieces that might play to the beſt advan- 
Placing P 5 Play 


tage. Cromwell however, having made all the neceſ- 
ſary preparations, fell furiouſly to battering the walls; 
whereby, after firing about an hundred ſhot, a breach 
was opened. In the mean while Colonel Ewer, with 
a thoufand foot, was ordered to attempt another part 


. of the city, called Iriſn- town; and the better to facili- 
tate this enterprize, the ſoldiers were ordered to attack 
the forementioned breach; which they accordingly did, 


but were forced to retreat with loſs, However, the 


dieſign took effect; fot by this means the whole ſtrength 


of the enemy was held in play, while Colonel Ewer 


with his party gained Iriſh-town; which they did with 


very little loſs. There was on the other ſide of the 


river another ſmall town, or ſuburbs to the main city, 
and it was thought convenient to ſend eight companies 


of foot to poſſeſs themſelves of it; which was done 
without any oppoſition. This animated them to en- 
deavour to force a paſſage over the bridge into the 
city ʒ but the ſame mis fortune happened as before at 
the breach. However, theſe deſperate attempts oc- 
caſioned the governor to reflect more ſeriouſly upon 


his preſent circumſtances: and, after a day's debate, 
they came to an agreement upon the following terms: 


« Firſt, 
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« Firſt, That the city and caſtle ſhould be delivered 


to Cromwell, with all the arms, ammunition, and 


public ſtores. Secondly, The inhabitants of Kilkenny 


to be protected in their perſons, goods, and eſtates, 
from the violence of the ſoldiery ; and ſuch as had a 
mind to remove, to have liberty ſo to do, three months 
after the date of the articles. Thirdly, The governor, 
officers, and ſoldiers, to march away with bag and bag- 
gage. Fourthly, The city to pay two thouſand pounds 
as a zune to Cromwell's army.” e 
Thus was the city of Kilkenny, which had been the 
durſery of the late rebellion, and the reſidenee of the 
ſupreme council, reduced to the parliament's obedience 
in leſs than a week's time, and that chiefly by the vi- 


gilance, activity, and indefatigable induſtry, of Crom- 


well; who would always bear a ſhare in the hardſhips 
his ſoldiers'were expofed to, and never flinch from 
them at any time when his perſonal valour was necef- 
ſary; fo that he frequently laid afide the dignity of a 
great commander, to act the part of a private ſoldier. 

Cromwell ftayed no longer at Kilkenny than was ne- 
ceſſary to ſettle the affairs of that city z after which he 
marched 5 the army to Carrick. Here he wrote a 
letter to the ſpeaker of the parliament, giving a parti- 
cular Sede bf the taking of Kilkenny, — ſeveral 
other places of leſs importance. Here having re- 
freſhed his men, he left that place, and ſet down before 
Clonmell, another conſiderable place, in which was a 
garriſon of two thouſand foot, and a hundred and 
twenty horſe. No ſooner was the ſiege formed, but 
Colonel Reynolds and Sir Theophilus Jones were or- 


dered to march away with a detachment of two thou- - 


ſand five hundred horſe, foot, and dragoons, to pre- 
vent Ormond's deſign of falling into the parliament's 


quarters; and, notice thereof being ſent to Sir Charles 


Coot, he thereupon took the field with three, thouſand 
men. But, the enemy ſhifting from place to place to 


| avoid fighting, Colonel Reynolds, that his men might 
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totally routed chem, killing about ſeven hundred upon 
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not remain idle, befieged Tecrogham. In the mean 
time Lord Broghill being detached with another 

of one thouſand four hundred horſe and dragoons, and 
one thouſand two hundred foot, to fight the Biſhop of 
Roſs, who, with five thouſand men, was marchin 
to relieve Clonmell, he ſoon got up with them 44 


the place, taking twenty captains, lieutenants, and o- 
ther officers; as alſo — biſhop himſelf with the ſtan- 
dard of the church of Munſter. Lord Broghill's horſe 
are ſaid to have done the ſervice before the foot came 
up, and at ſuch a paſs, where a hundred muſqueteerss 
might have all the horſe in Ireland. The bi- 
ſhop was catried to a caſtle which was kept by his own 
forces, and there hanged before the walls, in the fig 

of the garriſon ; who were ſo diſmayed at it, that they 
immediately ſurrendered the caſtle to the parliament's 


forces. This biſhop uſed to ſay, There was no way 


to ſecure the Engliſh, but by hanging them; and now 
himſelf met — the — fate. "Theſe 75 9 7 
were a encouruagement to thoſe who lay before 
Clonmell; which the lord · lieutenant uſed more than 
ordinary induſtry to reduce, underſtanding that its de- 
fenders were very unanimous, and withal choice men, 
well armed, and in all reſpects prepared to make a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance. Beſides, it was governed by an ac- 
tive Iriſhman, one Hugh ONeal, who had employed 
all hands in the town for caſting up new counterſcarps 
on the inſide of the dd walls, and doing every thing 
elſe that might tend to ſecure the place; ſo that it 
ſeemed impoſſible to gain it by aſſault. However, 
Cromwell, whoſe buſineſs now required a quick diſ- 
patch, as his ſervice was likely very ſoon to be wanted 
elſewhere, reſolved to try that courſe; and ſo having 
ſummoned the governor to ſurrender, and receiving no 


fatisfatory anſwer, he otdered the great guns to be 


planted ; which did ſuch noble execution, that a breach 
was very ſoon opened, which the beſiegers, ef 
2 | 
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ſignal given, courageouſly entered, and met with as 
gallant reſiſtance from the beſieged; notwithſtanding 
which the former made good their ground, and main- 
tained a fight for four hours together, with doubtful 
ſucceſs, there being a great ſlaughter on both ſides; 
but at laſt the enemy was forced to quit the place, and 
betake themſelves to flight; and, though they were 
much favoured by ſome hills near the town, yet could 
they not eſcape the fury of the victorious ſoldiers, who 
killed many of them in the purſuit. An eminent 
commander in the army, who was himſelf in this fight, 
gave this account of it: That they found in Clon- 
mell the ſtouteſt enemy that ever was found by the 
army in Ireland; and it was his opinion, and of many 
more, that there never was ſo hot a ſtorm of ſo long a 
continuance, and ſo gallantly defended, neither in Eng- 
land nor Ireland. The ſubduing of this place, though 
with ſo much difficulty, made ſuch an impreſſion on 

many more, that in a very little time they ſubmitted 
eee ·˙ ond on oi them Uo 
While Cromwell was thus conquering in one part 
of Ireland, Coot and Venables had the like ſucceſs in 
another, and brought all the north under his obedi- 
ence: the Biſhop of Clogher was here entirely routed, 
and, being taken priſoner, met with the ſame fate as the 
Hiſhop f Roſs; and in this fight three thouſand of the 
Iriſh were ſlain. TING ra % mar ink ov: 
„Thus the lord-lieutenant was on all hands attended 
with ſucceſs; and he gave a conſtant account of bis 
proceedings to the parliament and council of ſtate, in 
all his letters exhorting them to give the glory unto 
God, to whom it was only due. He was now pre- 

aring to take Waterford and Duncannon, which he 
Fad miſſed af before; and had actually blocked up 
Waterford, when, about the middle of May, he was by 
order, or rather requeſt, of the parliament, obliged to 
leave the finiſhing of his conqueſts to his qo 2h 
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choſen commander in chief of the parliamentary forces, 
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Ireton, whom, for that purpoſe, he conſtituted lord - 
deputy, He had been in Ireland about nine months. 
4 Waterford was ſurrendered ſoon after his departure; 
and ſo remarkable was the parliament's ſucceſs in all 
parts of that kingdom, through the active valour of 
Cromyell, and thoſe whom he employed under him, 
that, in leſs than a year's time, they were maſters of all 
but Limerick, Galloway, and ſome few garriſons and 
forces on the Faſtneſſes. Before Cromwell left Ire- 
land, that he might the better weaken the Iriſh, he 
contriyed means for tranſporting no leſs than forty 
thouſand of them out of the nation, into the ſervice of 
foreign princes; of whom few ever returned again to 


, 


their native country. 


Cromwell being returned to London, and having 
reſumed his place in parliament, the ſpeaker in an ele- 
gant ſpeech gave him the thanks of the houſe, for the 
great and faithful ſervices he had performed for the 
common wealth in the nation of Ireland: after which, 
the lord-lieutenant gave them a full and particular ac- 
count of the preſent ſtate and condition of that kingdom. 

Ireton died about a year and a half after Cromwell's 


E from Ireland. He had proceeded very ſuc- 


celsfully in his new government and command; and, 
after the taking of ſeveral places, giving articles to 
ſome, and making examples of others, he attempted. 
the ſtrong city of Limerick, which, after a long ſiege, 
at laſt ſurrendered to him: but, falling ſick of the. 
plague here ſhortly after, he ended his days on the 26th 
of November, 1651. The new commonwealth had 
* loſs by his death; and, to expreſs their grati- 
tude for his important ſervices, ordered his hody to 
be brought over to England; where, having firſt lain 
in ſtate in Somerſet-houſe, he was interred at Weſt- 
minſter among the Engliſh kings, with great pomp and 


whe, =. jr SOT 
In the return of Cromwell to England, he was 


In 
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in the room of Fairfax, who declined oppoſing the 


preſbyterians. The new general immediately ſet for- 
' ward for Scotland with an army of fixteen thouſand 
men. On the 2oth'of July, 1650, he cauſed a gene- 
ral "rendezvous of his forces to be on Haggerſton- 
moor, four miles from Berwick. Being all drawn up, 
the general marched them about two or three hundred 
aces, and then diſmiſſed them to their quarters, whilſt 
imſelf went to Berwick; whence the army's declara- 
tion was ſent into Scotland, containing the grounds of 
their march into that kingdom, one copy of it to the 


Scotch general, another to the parliament, and a third 


to the committee of eſtates. | | 

The army being thus quarterred upon the very edge 
of Scotland, Cromwell, two days after, drew them out 
on a hill within Berwick bounds ; where they had a 


full proſpe& of the adjacent country, the ſtage whereon 


| they were ſo ſoon to act their parts. Here he made a 
ſpeech to them, declaring the grounds of their preſent 

undertaking, and ſomething in relation to his cn 
from Ireland, and . the Providence that had defi 


this command to him; and exhorting them to be faith- 


ful and courageous, and then not to doubt of a bleſſing 
from God, and all encouragement from himſelf.“ This 

ſpeech was anfoleredt with Toud and unanimous accla- 
mations from the ſoldiers; who, being ordered to march, 
went on ſhouting as they entered Scotland. That 
night they quartered in a field near Lord Mording- 


ton's caſtle; Where Cromwell, for the better preſerv- 


ing good order and diſcipline, cauſed proclamation to 
be made throughout the camp, That none, on pain 
of death, ſhould offer violence or injury to the perſons 
or goods of any in Scotland not in arms; and withal, 


that none on the fame penalty do preſume, without 


ſpecial licence, to ſtraggle half a mile from their quar- 
ters.” From hence they advanced for Coberſpath, and 
the next day arrived at Dunbar, where were re- 
erliited with proviſions from the ſhips ſent thither 


from 
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from En gland for that purpoſe: for the country af⸗ 


ford them, none; the Scotch eſtates having taken a 
courſe before-hand, to clear all the country from Ber- 
wick to Edinburgh of all things that might afford any 
2 or relief to the Engliſh army. The army, be- 
g ſomewhat refreſhed, | pela: to Haddington, 
tee miles from Edinburgh; andall this without the 
the leaſt oppoſition, not ſeeing ſo much as the face af 
an enemy in arms: nor did they in all their march ſee 
one Scotchman under ſixty years of age, nor any youth 
above fix, and but very few women and children; rd 
being all fled from their habitations, upon their mini 
ters illing them, “ That the Engliſh would cut the 
throats of all between fixty and ſixteen years old, cut 
off the right hands of all the youths under ſixteen and 
above fix, burn the women's breaſts with hot Irons, 
and deſtroy all before them,” Whereupon, as the 
army Fan through ſome towns, r women 
on their knees, begging that they would not burn their 
reaſts before they deſtroyed them, and children beg- 
ed them to ſave their lives; ſo. much did the people 
believe what their miniſters had told tbem. 
The next day after the army's remove to. acting 
ton, they underſtood that the enemy was diſpo Ro 
give them battle on a heath called Gladimoor, | 
un the Eng liſh endeaybured to poſſeſs chemſelvh of 
place bel ore them, that they might have the ad- 
5 of ground. in caſe they ſhould meet 7 but 
the Scots, 1 it ſeems, thought not fit to appear. 
this. Major-general Lambert and Colonel Who 
were 9 A to adyance with one thouſand; four 14 
dred horſe toward Muſſelborough, four miles from 
Edinburgh; 'and Major Hains, mantis PE for- 
lorn, faced the enemy within three mile 
of their trenches, The next day 0 drew u 
the whole of his army before Edinburgh, near hi 
the Scotch army was encamped upon à very advanta- 
geous ground. Here W ſkirmiſhes happened * 0 
ö 2 s © 
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Weary condition; that night 


fteen companies 


that they bore down the guards, and put a regiment 
larm, charged them ſo home that they put them ta 
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Edinburgh, killing ſeveral officers and ſoldiers, and 
taking many priſoners. 
The army, having now well-nigh ſpent their provi- 
ſions, retired again to Dunbar, to meet and take in 
ſuch freſh ſuppl ies as were ſent thither by ſea, by order 
of the 1 ent. Here they received their 
tents and provifions from the ſhips. After two days 
ſpent in exhortation to the army, and in ſeeking God 
fer his ble FD their actions, they again advanced 
towards Edin urgh; where the Scots were keeping a 


. 


ſolemn thankſgiving 55 oF ſuppoſed great deliver- 
ance, imagining the Engliſh army was quite e; 
though it ſeems Leſley was not fo. confident, bare _ 
pected another viſit —. the E vgliſh ; for, nn ve 
return, they found Mufſelborough more fo 

before, he having commanded, “ That the en wo- 
men of the town ſhould aw come away with their 

r, and not any ſtay to brew or bake for the Eg 
1 Ea on pain of death.” 

Cromwell, however, finding he could by no means 
provoke the Scots to an engagement, on the 17th uf 
Auguſt marched his army from Muſſelborough, and 

itehed his tents on Percland-hills, within view of 
Edinburch, In this march the enemy drew. forth ſe- 
veral bodies of Horle and faced the Engliſh, but came 
not within gun -ſhot, 

On the Sh the Scots drew forth on the weſt ade 
"7 Edinburgh, between the river Leith and the fea, to 
the number of three thouſand horſe, apprehending the 
Engliſh defigned to poſſeſs a paſs over the ſaid river, 
The general, ſeeing this, drew out a body of troops, 
and went in perſon before.them, to ſhew how ready he 
yas to fight; on which the Scots, ſtill having no mind 
to fight, returned back again to their quarters. Next 
day, part of the Engliſh army took the houſe of Red. 


haugh, belonging to Sir James Hamilton, It was a 
garriſon fituated within a mile and a half of Edinburgh, 
and oy about eighty foot to defend it ; and, though 


the 
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the Engliſh formed it in fight of the enemy's whole 


army, yet no party came out to relieve it. 
On the 26th! of Aupuſt, the Scots ſent to Genera] 
Cromwell, to deſire a conference between ſome of 
themſelves and ſome of his officers. The chief de- 
ſign of this conference was to wipe off a pretended al 
perſion that was caft upon them, and ſpread over both 
armies, as if they kept themſelves in trenches and 
holes, not daring to fight. And therefore, the better 
to vindicate themſelves from theſe calumnies, they aſ- 
ſured the Engliſn, “ That, when opportunity ſerved, 
it ſhould be ſeen that they wanted not eourage to give 
them battle. The next morning the Scotch army, 
as if they deſigned ſo ſoon to make good what they 
had ſaid, drew out upon a march; which Cromwell 
no ſooner obſerved, but he prepared to meet them, 
and the ſoldiers took down their tents, laid afide their 
knapſacks, and put themſelves every way into a fit 
poſture to meet and receive the enemy. But the Scots, 
it ſeems, had ſtill no mind to come to an engagement; 
for, when the Engliſh army drew near them, they 
found they were ſeparated from them by a great bog 
and a deep ditch; ſo that they could not come at them 
to engage, ener rast ben hazards as were not 
neceſſary at that time. Both armies ſtood all that night 
in battalia; and the next morning, the great guns roar. 
ed on both ſides for about the Pics of an 5 b 
which one - and-twenty of the Engliſh were killed or 
wounded, but many more of the Scots, who, however, 
would not remove to any other ground to engage, nor 
join in a cloſer fight. | l 

Upon this Cromwell marched back his army to 
their former quarters on Pencland hills; where they 
were no ſooner arrived but they were informed, that 
the Scots had ſent out a party to take in Muſſelbo- 
rough and Preſtonpans, thereby to cut off proviſions 
from the Engliſh army. Hereupon the general gave 
orders for the army to march that way. They arrived at 
1 9 3 Muſſel- 
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Muſſelborough without any moleſtation from the ene- 
y, who in the mean time took poſſeſſion, of what 


they had left behind them on Pencland hills. 


By this means, and by frequent ſkirmiſhes and ha- 
raſſing the Engliſh, the Scots hoped at laſt to tire them 
out, depending much upon the diſagreeableneſs of the 
climate to their conſtitution, eſpecially, if they ſhould 
keep them in the field till winter, which begins betimes 
in thoſe parts. ' And their counſels ſucceeded accord- 
ing to their wiſh ; for by this time the Engliſh army, 
through hard duty, want of proviſions (the ſtores 
brought by ſea being now exhauſted) and the rigour 
of the ſeaſon, grew very ſickly, and diminiſhed daily; 
the Scotch army in the mean time increaſing, and con- 
tinuing in good heart. Cromwell, reflecting upon the 
ſtate of his affairs, and conſidering the weak condition 
of his army, reſolved in this exigency to retreat with 
them once more to Dunbar, 

On the 3oth of Auguſt he drew out his army from 
Muſſelborough, and _ marched towards Haddington. 
The Scots, obſerving the Engliſh army to retire, fol- 
lowed them cloſe ; and falling upon the bak. N of 
the horſe in the night, having the advantage of a clear 
moon, beat them up to the rear-guard of the foot, 
which put them into ſome diforder. Being come to 
Haddington, the Scots conceiving they had now a 
more than ordinary advantage, . midnight at- 
tempted the Engliſh quarters on the weſt end of the 
town; but were ſoon repulſed and ſent further off. 
Next day, being the firſt of September, the Engliſh 
continued their march for Dunbar. The Scotch arm 
followed at a convenient diſtance, being reinforced wit 
the addition of three regiments; and, ſeeing the Eng- 
liſh lodged in Dunbar, hovered about them upon : 4 
adjacent hills like a thick cloud, menacing nothing but 
ruin and deſtruction, and looking down upon them as 
their ſure prey. Cromwell was now in great diſtreſs, 
and looked upon himſelf as undone, His army was 

| | in 
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in a very weak and fickly condition, nd to great want 
of proviſions, whereby their courage alſo was very 
much abated ; whilſt the Seats were Rout and hearty, 
in their own Ne and upon yery advantageous 
Bug And beſides, they more than doubled the 
ngliſh in number; being about . 
ſand, whereas the others were but twelve thouſand. 
The Scots had alſo ſecured Coberſpath, the only paſs 
between him and Ber wick, thereby to hinder all pro- 
viſions or relief from thence, or to cut off all retreat 
from the Engliſh army, who had not above three days 
forage far their horſes. Thus were they reduced to 
the utmoſt” ſtraits, ſo that they had now no way left, 
but either to oa themſelves priſoners, and tamely 
give up themſelves a prey to their inſulting enemies; 
or to fight upon thoſe unequal terms, and under thoſe 
great diſadvantages. - In this extremity Cromwell, on 
the ſecond of September, called a council of war, in 
which, after ſome debate, it was reſolved to fall upon 
the enemy the next morning, about an hour betore 
day; and accordingly the ſeveral regiments were order- 
ed to their reſpective poſts. Preſently after, Cromwell 
walking in the Earl of Roxburgh's garden, that lay 
under the hill, by glaſſes Aiſtetncs a great motion in the 
Scotch camp; he thereupon ſaid, © God is deliver- 
ing them into our hands, they are coming down to us.” 
The Scots, it ſeems, had now at laft reſolved to fight 
the Engliſh, and to that end were drawing down the 
hill, where, if they had continued, the Engliſh could 
not have gone up. to engage them without very great 
diſadvantage. This reſolution was contrary to Leſly's 
opinion; who, though chief in command, had a com- 
mittee of the ſtates to giye him his orders. This reſo- 
lution of the Scots, to fall upon the Engliſh, was for 
ſome time retarded by the unſeaſonableneſs of the wea- 
ther; and in the mean while, as we have already ob- 
ſer ved, Cromwell reſolved to fall upon them. 


The 


had obtained, ſent Lambert with a ſtrong 
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The night before the battle proving dreadfully rainy - 
und tempeſtuous, the general took more than ordinary 
care of himſelf. and his army. He refreſhed his men 
in the town, and above all things ſecured his match- 


locks againſt the weather, whilſt his enemies neglected 


theirs. The Scots were all the night employed in 
coming down the hill; and, early in the morning, be- 
ing Tueſday the third of September, before they were 
put in order, General Cromwell drew out a ftrong 
party of horſe, and falling upon the horſe- guards, 
made them retire. Then, immediately his bodies both 
of horſe and foot advancing, the fight grew hot on all 
ſides; till, after about an hour's diſpute, the whole nu- 
merous army of the Scots was entirely routed. Two 
regiments ſtood their and were almoſt all kil- 
led in their ranks. The reft fled, and were purſued. as 
far as Haddington with great execution, About four 
thouſand were ſlain on the place and in the purſuit, 
and ten thouſand taken priſoners, many of whom were 
deſperately wounded. Filtoen thouſand arms, all the 
the artillery and ammuntion, with above two hundred 
colours, were taken; and with the loſs of ſcarcely three 
hundred Engliſh. Cromwell himſelf drew up a nar- 
rative of this memorable victory, and ſent it by a 
courier to the council of ſtate, who ordered it to be 
read in all the churches of London with ſolemn thankſj- 
giving : and the colours taken in this battle, being ſent 
up to the parliament, were by their order hung up as 
trophies in Weſtminſter- hall. . 
Soon after the battle of Dunbar, the general, the 
better to improve his victory, and to ſecure what he 
party of 
horſe and foot, to attempt Edinburgh, the chief city, 
and ſecure Leith, that the Engliſh ſhips might there 
the more readily and conveniently ſupply the army with 


all neceſſaries. The Scots, upon the news of their 


army's defeat, having deſerted Edinburgh, Lambert 
on the ſame day obtained a _ poſſeſſion of it, as 
Vor. III. No. 43. | alſe 
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alſo of Leith; in both which places were found ſeve- 
ral pieces of ordnanee, many arms, and a conſiderable 
quantity of proviſions; which the Scots, by reafon of 
their hafte, eould not carry away with them. But 
though the Engliſh had thus Fd themſelves of 
: 2 —_ of Edinburgh, the eaſtle ſtill remained in the 
hands of the enemy; which, though ju impreg- 
nable, was at laſt redueed by Cromwell e 
Soon after Lambert had taken poſſeſſion of Edin- 
burgh, Cromwell himfelf came up, and cauſed his 
whole army to march into that city ; and preparations 


were made for the ſiege of the caſtle. He next pub- 


liſhed a proclamation againſt a company of ſturdy fel- 
lows, called Moſs-troopers, who-very much moleſted 
the army, and, by the treachery and connivance of 
the country people, killed many of the Engliſh ſol- 
diers. Soon after this proclamation was publiſhed, 
Colonel Monk, with a commanded party of foot, four 
pieces of ordnance, and a mortar-piece, was ſent to 
. reduce Derlington-houſe, one of the neſts of theſe 
moſs-· troopers: which, being joined by Lambert, he 
ſoon effected, taking all that were within priſoners; 
whereof two of the moſt notorious, with their captain, 
one Waite, were preſently ſhot to death. After this, 
Monk taking with him a party of fix hundred foot, 
marched againſt Roſtan-caftle; where, though at firſt 
he met with ſome reſiſtance, it was quickly furrender- 
ed to him. NY CERT x 
Cromwell made what uſe he could of the differences 


and diſſenſions that were in Scotland, and endeavoured 


to improve them to his own advantage. To this end, 
he ſent ſeveral times to Ker and Straughan in the weſt, 
to invite them to come in to him. Stfaugban ſhortly 


after withdrew himſelf from his party, and cloſed with 


the Engliſh, leaving Ker to command all himſelf. The 
general ſtill endeavoured to draw him over, but all in 
vain; and, ſince he could not prevail by fair means, 


he reſolved, notwithſtanding the difficulty of marching 
5 | | | at 
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at that time of the year, to endeavour to reduce them, 
by force. Accordingly, about the end of November, 
he ordered Lambert and Whalley, with five regiments 
of horſe, to march from Peebles to Hamilton, on the 
ſouth fide of the river Clyde; whilſt himſelf marched 
m Edinburgh on the north fide. Having ſtaid here 
ome ſmall time, till he had good intelligence where 
Lambert and his party were, and withal the weather 
being very bad, he marched back again to Edinburgh. 
Ker having notice of this, as alſo that Lambert was at 
Hamilton, thought he had now an opportunity to ſur- 
prize him: and, accordingly ſetting upon a ſudden 
march in the night, with about fifteen hundred horſe, 

he before day with great fury broke into Lambert's 
quarters; and, meeting with no reſiſtance at his firſt 
entry, he confidently marched up to the middle of the 
town. But a captain with about forty ſoldiers having 

upon the alarm ſuddenly mounted, and being — 
by a tree that lay acroſs the ſtreet, obſtructed their 
march till the whole garriſon was alarmed. The ſud- 
denneſs of this attempt put the Engliſh into ſome ſur- 
prize; but, ſoon recovering themſelves, they left part 
of their forces in the town, to encounter the enemy 
and to ſecure the rear, whilſt the reſt drew out with 
defign to ſurround the enemy's whole party; who, 

perceiving this in time, very dexterouſly faced about 
and betook themſelves to flight. In this encounter, 
er which was but ſhort, near a hundred of the Scots were 
lain, and as many made priſoners. Ker himſelf was 
wounded and taken, with his lieutenant - colonel and 
captain-lieutenant. Thoſe who fled were purſued as 
far as Air, where a party of a hundred and fifty, being 
the chief remains of the Remonſtrators, were alſo put 
to the rout. 2 — | | 
This victory was ſoon followed by the ſurrender of 
Edinburgh caſtle, the moſt conſiderable ſtrong · hold in 
deatland, Which was thought impregnable by fitua- 
ton and art. It is rn a high 3 

i 2 
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has but one entrance into it, and that very ſteep, and 
by which but two or three can go a- breaſt, and over- 
looks and commands all places about it; fo that the 
lord-general's men were oa very much galled in their 
quarters at Edinburgh, by the great guns playing 
m thence. When Cromwell came firſt before this 
ſtrong place, which was ſoon after the defeat of Dun- 
bar, bo ſummoned the governor to deliver it up to 
him; which having no effect, he began to conſult with 
his chief officers how to reduce it by force. Nothing 
ſeemed to encourage the attempting it by ſtorm; and, 
all probable ways being debated, it was at laſt reſolved 
to force it by mines. In order to this work, both 
Engliſh and Scotch miners were ſent for, and, towards 


tze latter end of September, the galleries were begun in 


the night; which the beſieged no ſooner ſaw, but they 
fell to firing upon it with five great guns, and ſeveral 
volleys of {mall ſhot. But this proved no impediment 
to the Engliſh, who with indefatigable labour wrought 
the earth, till they came to the main rock. This put 
them to a ſtand, but did not make them give over; 
for, having contrived to make holes in the rock, they 
filled them full of powder, and endeavoured to make 
it fly by firing. But this mining work going but ſlowly 
on, Cromwell fearing it would not anſwer his deſign, 
and that he ſhould not be able to blow the caſtle up 
into the air, endeavoured now to level it with the 
ground; and, to that end, he raiſed a battery fortified 
with gabions and other contrivances, deſigning to play 
inceſſantly from thence with cannons and mortars. 
The battery, notwithſtanding all obſtructions, being 
raiſed to a convenient height, four mortar- pieces and 
ſix battering guns were drawn from Leith, and forth- 
with mounted againſt the caſtle. The governor re- 
ſolved to acquit himſelf manfully in the defence of the 
place. Accordingly a red enſign was hung out in de- 
fiance on the top of the caſtle, and the great guns be- 
gan to roar from the battlements of the wall. Oh 


"— 


markable both 
arms, fourſcore barrels of powder, and all the king's 
"hangings, tapeſtry, and jewels, The ſubduing of this 
place was a thing ſo unexpected by ſeveral, that the 
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this, Cromwell thought it high time to exert his at- 
moſt force; and accordingly ſent in upon them ſuch. 
continual ſhowers of ſhot, that the governor in a ſhort 
time thought fit to beat a parley, and came to an 
agreement upon theſe articles: Firſt, That the caftle 
. Edinburgh, the cannons, arms, ammunition, maga- 
zines, and furniture of war, be delivered up to Crom- 
well. Secondly, That the Scots have liberty to carry 
away their public regiſters, public moveables, private + 
evidences and writs, into Fife or Sterling. Thirdly, 
That, as to thoſe goods in the caſtle belonging to any 

on whatſoever, the owners ſhould have them re- 
ſtored to them. Fourthly, That the governor and all 
military officers, and ſoldiers, might depart without 
moleſtation, carrying their arms and baggage, with 
drums beating, and colours flying, to Bruntiſland in 
Fife. Moreover, the fick and wounded ſoldiers to 
ſtay in Edinburgh till cured, and then to receive the 
fame benefit of articles with the reſt of their fellows.” 
According to theſe articles, this firong caſtle, which 
gloried in its virginity, as oxy never before yielded 
to any conqueror, was, after a fiege of three months, 
delivered up to the victorious Cromwell on the 24th 
day of December ; whereby there alſo fell into his 
hands fifty-three pieces of ordnance, ſome of them re- 
for ſize and beauty, eight thouſand 


Scots cried out, That Cromwell took it only by 


filver bullets.” But what appeared moſt ſtrange ta 
others, was, that the Scotch army, which lay not very 


far off, ſhould never attempt the relief of this moſt 
important place. . . 
The main buſineſs the Scots were now intent upon, 


was the coronation of the king; which had been long 
delayed by the kirk and ſtates, that he might have time 
to humble himſelf for his father's fins and his own 


tranſgreſſions,” 
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tranſgreſſions.” But the vigorous proceedings of the 
Engliſh put them at laſt — haſtening — which 
they of themſelves were backward enough in. The 
firſt of January, 1651, was appointed for this ſolemni- 
ty, which was performed at Scone, with the greateſt 
pomp and magnificence that the preſent ſtate of the 
nation was capable of. His majeſty having ſubſcribed 
both the covenants, the Marquis of Argyle ſet the 
crown upon his head; at which the people expreſſed 
their joy by their loud acclamations of God fave 


King Charles the Second.“ The main defign was now to 


form ſuch an army, as might not only ſecure what they 
had ſtill in their hands, but drive the Engliſh (whom 
they now called the common enemy) quite out of their 
country. To effect this, all perſons were promiſcu- 
ouſly admitted into the army, commiſſions were grant- 
ed for raiſing horſe and foot, and new commanders 
were appointed. His majeſty ſet up his royal ſtandard 
at Aberdeen, to which great numbers of volunteers 
and-honorary ſoldiers flocked from all parts. From 
thence, he marched to Sterling; where, having muſ- 
tered his army, he made Duke Hamilton his lieute- 
nant- general. David Leſley major- general, Middle- 
ton major- general of the horſe, and Maſſey general of 
the Engliſh troops. 5 
Cromwell, obſerving theſe proceedings, endeavoured 
to poſſeſs himſelf of all thoſe garriſons of the Scots which 
were on the ſouth ſide of the Frith. To this end, he 
ordered Col. Fenwick to reduee Hume caſtle. Fen- 
wick, having drawn his men up before the caſtle, ſent 
a ſummons to the governor, whoſe name was Cock- 
burn, who being, it ſeems, a man df fancy, returned 
him this quibbling anſwer: Right honourable, I 
have received a trumpeter of yours, as he tells me, 
without a paſs, to ſurrender Hume caſtle to the Lord- 
general Cromwell: pleaſe you, Lnever ſaw your ge- 
neral. As for Hume caſtle, it ſtands upon a rock. 
Given at Hume caſtle this day before ſeven a _—_ 


* 


80 reffeth, without prejudice to my native country, 
your moſt humble ſervant, Th. Cockburn,” And 
ſoon after he fent the colonel thefe verſes : 


Us 

| I William of the Waſtle 

*. Am now in my caſtle: 5 

And aw the dogs in the town 

* | Shan't gar me gang down. | 
But the governor did not long continue in this merry 

> Wl bamour: for Fenwick: having planted 2 battery 2. 

ey gainſt the caſtle, and made a ſmall breach, as the Engliſh 

m were juſt ready to enter, Cockburn beat a parley. But 


the colonel would now allow: only quarter for life 
which being accepted, the governor with his garrifon, 


marched out of the caſtle.---Colonel Monk was alſo 
detached with about three regiments of horſe and 


n it, he cauſed the mortar- pieces to play for eight - and- 


if. forty hours: but theſe did little execution; till fix bat- 


. tering guns, being planted, were ſo well managed, that 


. the governor and thoſe that were with him were forced 


of to ſubmit to mercy, . 

The king, having now got ſome authority, vifited 
ed all the garriſons in Fife, and endeayoured to put them 
ch in ſuch a poſture as to hinder the Engliſh from land- 
he ag on that fide the Frith. To this end he alſo drew 


tl from Sterling ſuch horſe and foot as could be well 


nt ſpared, and quartered them all along the water-ſide. 
K Then he viſited the highlanders, endeavouring to com- 
ed poſe the diſſenſions that were amongſt them, and to 
1 prevail on them to riſe unanimouſly for him. Middle- 
ie, ton marched out of ' theſe parts with a  confiderable 


4. body of horſe and foot: and, about the ſame time, the 
. town of Dundee, as a teſtimony of their great reſpect 


k. to the king, and to ſhew their forwardneſs in promot- 
Kk. ing his intereſt, advanced at their own charge a com- 
So plete well-armed regiment of horſe, whom they ſent, 


* 
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being ſeventy- eight, commanders and private ſoldiers, 


foot, to reduce Tantallon caſtle. Being come before 


3 with 


— 
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with a ſtateſy, tent, and fix field: pieces, with carriage 
and ammunition, as a preſent. to his majeſty then at 
Sterling; where all being joined, made up an army of 

twenty thouſand men, And endeavours were ftill uſed 

for augmenting this army for which ' purpoſe, the 

Earl of Eglantoun, with ſomè ther commanders, were 

ſent into the weſt, to raiſe what forces they could. 

Theſe, coming to Dumbarton to execute their com- 
3 miſſions; were ſuddenly ſurprized by a party of horſe 
ſent thither by Colonel Lilburn for that purpaſe; who 

took the earl himſelf, his fon Colonel Montgomery, 
Lieutenant. oolonel Colburn,” &c, and brought them 

priſoners to Edinburgh. 
Cromwell had for ſome time laboured under a very 

"dna indiſpoſition, occaſioned by the unſuitableneſs of 
the climate, and the extreme rigour of the winter ſea- 
ſon in thoſe parts. This confined him wholly to his 

chamber, and utterly diſabled him to act in perſon 

with the army, how great occaſion ſoeyer there might 

be. We take this opportunity to ſay a few wortis on 

Mr. Love's plot. About this time a plot was diſco- 
vVeered in England, which had been carried on by the 
preſbyterian party, and chiefly by the miniſters of that 

- perſuaſion, in order to promote the deſigns of their 

cottith brethren, and help forward his majeſty's reſto- 

ration to the Engliſh throne, as a king under ſufficient 
limitations, and now in covenant with them. For this 

Mr. Love, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Caſe, and Mr. Drake, 

very eminent Preſbyterian divines, beſides ſome others 

of the laity, were apprehended by order of the coun- 

cil of ſtate. Jenkins, Caſe, and Drake, confeſſed them- 

ſelves guilty, and, that the party might not be too 

much irritated, were upon their humble ſubmiſſion 

pardoned. But Love, as being more guilty than any 

of the reſt, was, together with one Gibbons, beheaded 

y on Tower-hill, on the -22d of Auguſt. He was con- 
de mned the 5th of July, and the day of execution was 

p appointed to be on the 15th, before which time many 

| | | petitions 
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end ſhipping of war ſhould be delivered up for | 
25 of the e of | England.” This 
Was. of great advantage to the Engliſh ; for, it 
e .commadious harbour, the army might 


fo m thence, in the courſe of theit conqueſts, have con- 
pre plies of hat was n and convenient 
ei 


2 having Fele matters at Leith, immedi. 
ately croſſed the Frith. to his army, which was then at 
Banden diſpatching Whalley to reduce the ſmaller 
. garriſons, upon the,coalt of Fife, and leaving Colonel 

Het eſt's regiment, in Bruntiſland, he, with the reſt of the 
apy. and. train of artillery, on the goth of July, march. 
ed away. towards St. . — by reducing 

at important place under wer, he might 

vent 921 Highlanders from Coding ſupplies n 
proviſions to Sterling. Being come before it, he ſent 
this ſammons to the town, 5, That being informed the 
town, was void of a gatriſon, ſaye the inhabitants and 
ſome few countrymen, he required them to deliver tho 
ſame to him immediately; promiſing to ſecure their per- 
ſons from violence, and their goods from plunder.” The 
meſſenger, who carried this ſummong was, contrary ta 
the expectation of the Engliſh, denied admittance, and 
gauge ee with this ſhart reply from the townſmen, 

KG they were not in a capacity to receive any let- 

But the magiſtrates ſoon ſent. after him a meſ. 
dey a * That the king had ſent a very Grong 
party, able to maintain the town, and overpower them 
with a governor; but that they had obtained leave from 
the governor to excuſe themſelves, by ſhewing how un. 
able they were to treat. It ſeems, the Lord Duffus 
had the 4 before entered the town with thirteen hun- 
dred men; but the general, upon his refuſal of the 
"new. ſummons Which he ſent him, having drained the 


Water W g mats round about the town, and bat» 


texed the walls with b his caunon, 3 r to ſurren= 
W 5 * time. | 


Theſe 
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* dire@tly to London. 
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nor poſſibly overtake him, till after his mejeſty 
E days match before him. His fate 


caſhire; e majeſty 
in thoſe parts, that they might have their foldiers in 


| o—_ prevailing, Argy 


7 neſs wonderful Fl which: 5 Cle "NAY 
_ liſh «rely, hon ths — affairs in ara mw ten into 
t ty and diſtreſs; whereupon e _—_— 
When an irruption into England. Was 
now much nearer England than Cromwell, who * 


battle; W Is to 


upon the ſucceſs of one 


believe, that all che northern parts of E 
well affected to him. U 
tze army thould wich 


n ks; it was ere dt that 
peſſible expedition advance 
into England, by the neareſt ways that led into Lan- 


ſent exprefles to his friends 


readineſs to receive him. He al6 ſent an expreſs" to 
the Ear] of Derby, who was then in the Iſle of Man, 


uiring him to meet lim in Lancaſhire. The Mar- 
quis of Argyle was the only perſon who diſſuadet the 


king from marching into Euglaud; but, the contrary 


ighlands. And ſo; on the laſt day of July, the king 
began his march from Sterling, and on the 6th of Au- 
guſt entered England by 0 of rv wah an oy 
of about ſixteen thouſand 

The noiſe of this 051 250 gave d ter- 


rible alarm to the whole nation, eſpecially to the parli- 


ment at Weſtminſter, who were ſtill more diſmayed at 


the reports of the greatneſs of the king's army, and his 


deſign of mounting his foot: ſoldiers, and advanct 
They were now ready to 
ſeyere cenſures on Cromwell, and condemned him of 


raſhneſs and preci itation; whilſt he in the mean time 
took care to 

ſured them, That he would overtake the enemy, 
end, ans eee before they thi 4 
5 em 


them as well as he could; and af . 


trouble.” Accordivgly, that he might 
ſe no time, he ordered Major-generat Lambert to 


dred 
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from. the country militia ; and to moleſt the king's 


ch as much as 4 7s by being near, and obliging 
(oa: to march cloſe; not engaging his own party in any 
ſharp. ations, without a very manifeſt advantage, but 
3 himſelf. entire till he ſhould come up to him. 
The parliament exerted themſelves to the utmoſt on 
this ccaſſon. The militia of moſt counties was or- 


dered to be drawn into the field, to obſtruct the king's 


march. Two thouſand out of Staffordſhire, and four 


thouſand out of Lancaſhire and "Cheſhire, under the 
command of Colonel Birch, j joined with Lambert and 
Harriſon; Lord F airfax LEES out into the field with 


de body, to flank the king's army; the mi- 
bh of the city of London was commatided out, and 
all the adjacent counties were ſtrictly enjoined by the 
1 ſet out horſe and men at their own 


Ty An act was alſo publiſhed, wherein it was de- 
ed 


That no perſon, whatſoever-ſhould preſume 


to; hold any correſpondence: with Charles Sharks ac 


ki Sand 


to them, nor countenance, encou 


1 aſſiſt, any of them; nor voluntarily afford, 
ns to be afforded or delivered unto them, any 


victuals, proviſions, ammunition, arms, horſes, plate, 
money, men, or any other relief whatſoever, under pain 


is 7 -treaſon : and that all perſons ſhould uſe their 


deavours to hinder and ſtop their march.” _ 
. being now ready to march into England, 
endeavoured to ſettle the affairs of Scotland in ſuch a 


el, d a8 effeQually to ſecure what was already ob- 
and. gave all the neceſſary orders to Lieutenant- | 


on e Monk, whom he reſolved to leave behind him 
WI 


party of foot and horſe, to quell any 
er Peet after his departure. This done, 
e yidorious Cromwell, with the remainder of the ar- 


my, ched out of Scotland, and On the 12th of 
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72 horſe;. and to draw as many others as he could 


party, or with any of them, nor give any in- 
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the paſſage of which bridge was ſharply conteſted by 
Lambert and his party, but was at laſt obtained by the 
king, the Scots, as they fell on, crying out, Oh you 


Gs: +; HISTORY or rue 
underſtanding that the army was near the town, im. 
mediately went out, accompanied with the reſt of the 


magiſtrates, to congratulate the lord-general's arrival 


in England; and, that they might be the more welcome 
to the ſoldiers, carried along with them refreſhments 
for the army. Theſe ſupplies were very ſeaſonable, and 
enabled the ſoldiers cheerfully to continue their march. 

The royaliſts in the mean time by a ſwift march 
went on in proſecution of their preſent deſign. The 
king led them through Lancafflire, where at the head 


of his army he was in all the market - towns he paſſed 


through proclaimed King of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland. But he met not with that encouragement 
which he expected; for, beſides that the Scots daily 


deſerted him, the country did not come in to him as he 


believed they would, being continually obſtructed by 


the forces of the commonwealth,” which ſpread them - 
ſelves over all places. The king with his army march- 


ed on towards Warrington on the borders of Chefhire, 


es! we will be with you before your Cromwell 
comes. The king reſolved to continue his march 


- with the ſame expedition as he had uſed hitherto, till 
they ſhould. come to ſuch à poſt where they might ſe- 


curely reſt themſelves; which the poor ſoldiers very 
much defired, being extremely fatigued with the len 


of their march, and the heat of the ſeaſon. His majeſty, 


hoping the intereſt that Major- general Maſſey had in 
Gloeeſterlhire would draw a great many in to him from 
thoſe parts, reſolved to direct his march that Way. At 


laſt, looking upon Worceſter as a proper plate, he de- 


termined to ſettle there with his army; and accofding- 
ingly, on the 23d day of Auguſt, he entered tllat city 
with very little oppoſition; Where he reſolved to abide, 
and expect the coming of his enemy; and, that he 
might not be wanting in any thing that might tend * 
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the preſervation of himſelf and forces, he ordered 
works to be raiſed for better ſecurity, Then he ſent 
a ſummons to Colonel Mackworth governor of Shrewſ- 
bury, inviting him to yield up that garriſon to him; to 
which the governor returned a peremptory denial. He 
alſo ſent letters to Sir Thomas Middleton, to raiſe 
forces for him in Montgomeryſhire; but Sir Thomas 
detained the meſſenger priſoner, and ſent up the-letter 
to parliament. A day or two after the king had taken 
up his quarters in Worceſter, he received the melan- 
choly news of the defeat of the Earl of Derby. This 
brave man was the only perſon, who made any con- 
ſiderable attempt to ſupport the king. He got toge- 
ther a body of fifteen hundred horſe; but, before he 
could join the king's army, Colonel Lilburn ſet upon 
him near Wiggan, and entirely routed him. The earl 
himſelf, being wounded, retreated into Cheſhire, with 
about eighty horſe, and from thence to the king at 
Worceſter. | 

In the mean time Cromwell, having refreſhed his 
ſoldiers near Newcaftle, marched away by Rippon, 
Ferrybridge, Doncaſter, Mansfield, and Coventry ; 
and at Keinton joined with the reſt of the parliament's 
forces under Fleetwood, Deſborough, Lord Grey of 
Groby, Lambert, and Harriſon; making in all about 
thirty thouſand men. The common-wealth had indeed 
by their new levies encreaſed their forces to a prodigi- 
ous number; and England never before produced fo 
many ſoldiers in ſo ſhort a time; for the ſtanding army, 
with thoſe other forces newly raiſed by a& of parlia- 
ment, upon this occaſion, are {aid to have amounted to 
above fixty thouſand men. Cromwell being come up, 
and having obſerved the poſture of the enemy's army, 
began with an attempt upon Upton-bridge, ſeven 
miles from Worceſter, deſigning there, if poſſible, to 
to pals over his army. Lambert, who was appointed 
to this ſervice, immediately detached a ſmall party of 


horſe and dragoons; this party, coming to the bridge, 
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found it broken down, all but one plank. Over this 
theſe daring fellows paſſed, who, finding the Scots took 
the alarm, betook themſelves to a church for ſecurity, 
Hereupon Maſſey, who lay at Upton with about fixty I 
dragoons, and two hundred horſe, attacked the church 
in the dark; but Lambert, having in- the mean time 
paſſed over a new ſupply of horſe, fell furiouſly upon 
the enemy's party, and, overpowering them, forced 
them to a retreat; which Maſſey ſupported with ſo 
much bravery, that ſometime facing, then fighting, 
and ſo falling off, himſelf brought up the rear, and 
never quitted his ſtation, till he arrived with his men 
at Worceſter. - The bridge being thus gained, all poſ- 
ſible induſtry was uſed to make it up; ſo that Fleet- 
wood's n paſſed over; and, ſtill marching 
for ward, they laid a bridge over the Teame, which 
falls into the Severn, about a mile below Worceſter. 
And Cromwell in the mean time cauſed a bridge of 
boats to be laid over the Severn on his ſide, for the 
better junction of the army. The Scots drawing out 
to oppoſe Fleetwood's paſſage, Cromwell reſolved to 
divert their deſign, or oblige them to fight at great 
diſadvantage: to which end, himſelf in perſon led over 
the river two regiments of foot, Colonel Hacker's 
horſe, and his own life-guard, on that fide of Worceſ- 
ter which he defigned to attack. Whilſt this was do- 
ing, Fleetwood, aſſiſted by two regiments of foot, 
maintained a brave fight from hedge to hedge, which 
the Scots had lined with muſqueteers, judging that to 
be the ſafeſt way. And indeed they ſtoutly maintained 
their ground till three other regiments came in and 
joined with the others againſt them; upon Which they 
retreated to Powick- bridge, where they were again 
engaged by Colonels Hains, Cobbet, and Matthews; 
and thought fit. at laſt to ſecure themſelves by flying 
into Worceſter 4 1 3nd 4 
- Preſently after, the king calling a councjl of war, it 
was reſolved to engage E 


romwell himſelf. Accord- 
. ingly, 
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much fury, that his invincible life-guard could not 


order; and his cannon likewiſe were for ſome time in 
the power of the king's party : but, multitudes of 
freſh forces coming in, at laſt turned the ſcale on Crom- 
well's fide. The battle continued for three or four 
hours with great fierceneſs and various ſucceſs, till the 


force, were totally routed, flying away in great confu- 
fion to ſecure themſelves. The horte made as faſt as 
they could back again towards the north; but the foot 
ran into the city, being cloſely purſued by ſome of the 
conquerors, who furiouſly flew through all the ſtreets, 
doing ſuch terrible execution, that there was nothing to 
be ſeen for ſome time but blood and ſlaughter. As 
ſoon as Cromwell had forced his way through Sud- 
bury-gate, whilſt this party were killing and ſlaying all 
they met with, he with ſome regiments ran up to-the 


being juſt about to ſtorm, he firſt ventured his perſon 
through whole ſhowers of ſhot, to offer the Scots 
quarter, if they would preſently ſubmit, and deliver up 
the fort; which they refuſing, he ſoon reduced it by 
force, and put them all to the ſword, to the number of 


able parties were ſent after the flying enemy, and the 
country every where roſe upon them. The ſlain in 
this battle were reckoned about four thoufand, and the 
priſoners taken in the fight and in the purſuit amount- 
ed to about ten thouſand ; fo that near all were loſt. 
The chief of the priſoners were Duke Hamilton (bro- 
. ther of the late duke), who died foen after of his 
wounds; the Earl of Derby, who not long after was 
ſentenced to death, and loſt his head at Bolton; the 
Earls of Lauderdale, Carnwath, Rothes, and Kelley; 
the Lord Sinclare, Sir John Packington, Sir 
Cunningham, Sir Ralph Clare, Major-generals Mont- 
Na gomery 
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ingly, they on a ſudden ſallied out againſt him with ſo 


ſuſtain the ſhock, but was forced to retire in ſome dif- 


Scots, being overpowered by Cromwell's ſuperior 


Fort-royal, commanded by Colonel Drummond; and, 


fifteen hundred men. In the mean time very confider- 
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gomery and Piſcotty, Mr. Richard Fanſhaw ſecretary 
to the king, the general of the ordnance, the adjutant- 
general of the foot; beſides ſeveral colonels, and other 
inferior officers. There were alſo taken all their artillery 
and baggage, a hundred and fifty-eight colours, the 
king's ſtandard, his coach and horſes, and ſeveral other 
things of great value. | | | 

Ihe king eſcaped, and now entered upon a ſcene of 
* adyentures the moſt romantic that can be imagined, 
After his hair was cut off, the better to diſguiſe his 
perſon, he worked for ſome days in the habit of a pea- 
fant, cutting faggots in a wood. He next made an at- 
tempt to-retire into Wales, under the conduct of one 
Pendrel, a poor farmer, who was ſincerely attached to 
his cauſe. In this attempt, however, he was diſap- 
Pointed; every paſs being guarded to prevent their 
eſcape. Being obliged to return, he met one Colonel 
Careleſs, who had eſcaped the carnage at Worceſter. 
In his company the king was obliged to climb a ſpread. 
ing oak; among the thick branches of which they 
ſpent the day together, while they heard the ſoldiers of 
the enemy in purſuit of them below. From thence he 
paſſed with imminent danger, feeling all the varieties 
of famine, fatigue, and pain, till hearrived at the houſe 
of Colonel Lane, a zealous royaliſt in Staffordſhire. 
. There he deliberated about the means of eſcaping into 
France; and Briſtol being ſuppoſed the propereſt port, 
it was reſolved that he ſhould. ride thither before this 
gentleman's ſiſter, on a viſit to one Mrs. Norton, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of that city. During this 
Journey, he every day met with perſons whoſe faces he 
knew, and at one time paſſed through a whole regi- 
ment of the enemy's army. When they arrived at 
Mrs. Norton's, the firſt perſon they ſaw was one of his 
own chaplains fitting at the door, and amuſing himſelf 
with ſeeing people play at bowls. The king, after 
taking proper care of his horſe in the ſtable, was ſhewn 
to an apartment which Mrs. Lane had provided for 
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him, as it was ſaid he had the ague. The butler, how- 
ever, being ſent to him with ſome refreſhment, no 
ſooner beheld his face, which was very pale with anxi- 
ety and fatigue, than he recollected his king and maſter; 
and, falling on his knees, while the tears ſtreamed 
down his cheeks, cried out, “ I am rejoiced to fee 
your majeſty.” The king was alarmed ; but made 
the butler promiſe that he would keep the ſecret from 
every mortal, even from. his maſter: and the honeſt 

ſervant punctually obeyed him. | : 

No ſhip being found that would for a month ſet fail 

from Briſtol either for France or Spain, the king was 
obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He therefore re- 
paired to the houſe of Colonel Wyndham in Dorſet- 
ſhire, where he was cordially received. His mother, a 
venerable matron, ſeemed to think the end of her life 
nobly rewarded in having it in her power to give pro- 
tection to her king. She expreſſed no diſſatisfaction 
at having loſt three ſons and one grandchild in the de- 
fence of his cauſe, ſince ſhe was honoured in being in- 
firumental in his own preſervation.--- Purſuing from 
thence his journey to the ſea ſide, he once more had a 
very narrow eſcape at a little inn, where he ſet up for the 
night. The day had been appointed for a ſolemn faſt; 
and a fanatical weaver, who had been a ſoldier in the 
parliamentary army, was preaching againſt the king in 
a little chapel fronting the houſe. Charles, to avoid 
ſuſpicion, was himſelf among the audience. It hap- 
pened that a ſmith, of the ſame principles with the 
weaver, had been examining the horſes belonging to 
the paſſengers, and came to aſſure the preacher, that he 
knew, by the faſhion of the ſhoes, that one of the ſtran- 
gers horſes came from the north, The preacher im- 
mediately affirmed, that this horſe could belong to no 


other than Charles Stuart, and inſtantly went with a 


conſtable to ſearch the inn. But Charles had taken 
timely precautions, and left the inn before the con- 
ſtable's arrival. At Shoreham, in Suſſex, a veſſel was 
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at laſt found, in which he embarked. . He was known 
to ſo many, that if he had not ſet fail at that critical 
moment, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape. Af. 
ter forty-one days concealment, he arrived fafely at 
Fieſchamp in Normandy. No leſs than forty men 
and women had at different times been privy to his 
eſcape. | 

Cromwell in the mean time having given this dead. 
I blow to the Scots, and to all the king's party, Raid 
no longer at Worceſter than to ſee the walls of it le- 
velled with the ground, and the dikes filled with earth, 
thereby to curb the diſaffection of the inhabitants, and 
to prevent their attempting to ſecure any enemy for the 
future. This done, he marched up in a triumphant 
manner to London, driving four or five thouſand pri- 
foners like ſheep before him. After ſome ſmall re- 
poſe, on the 16th of September, he took his place in 
parliament, where the ſpeaker made a ſpeech to him, 
congratulating his return after ſo many worthy at- 
chievements, and giving him the thanks of the houſe 
for his great and faithful ſervices to the common- 
wealth. On'the ſame day, he with his chief officers, 
was feafted in the city, with all poſſible ſtate and pomp: 
and ſoon after two acts were drawn up, that were much 
to his honour; one for a ſolemn thankſgiving - day, and 
the other for a yearly obſervation of the third day of 
September, in all the three kingdoms, with a narra- 
tive of. the grounds thereof. The parliament likewiſe 
ſettled four thouſand pounds a year upon him, out of 
the eſtates of the Duke of Buckingham and the Mar- 
quis of Worceſter, beſides two thouſand five hundred 
pounds per ann. formerly granted. 

Soon after the battle of Worceſter, the Ifte of Man, 
bravely defended by the heroic Counteſs of Derby ; 
and the Ifle of Jerſey, that had been long maintained 
dy Sir George Carteret; were both reduced to the 
parliament's obedience, They had long ſinee been 
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maſters : of Guernſey, except the chief fort, called 
Cornet · caſtle, which had been a great while defended 
by the governor, but was about the latter end of Oc- 
tober ſurtendered upon very honourable terms. And 
the Scilly iſles, which had been the chief harbour for 
the king's men of war, were ſome time before reduced 
by part of the parliament's flect. | 
Major- general Monk, whom Cromwell had left in 
Scotland, to perfect the reduction of that kingdom, 
ed in his'work with very good ſucceſs. Before 
the fight at Worceſter, he took Sterling, the chief 
ſtrength of the Scots; as alſo Dundee, with as terrible 
an execution as Cromwell had uſed before at Droghe- 
da; and ſurprized a convention of the Scottiſh nobi- 
lity, among whom was old General Lefley, and ſent 
them priſoners to London. The example that was 
made of Dundee, occaſioned ſuch a terror, that St. An- 
drew's, Aberdeen, Dunbarton, and Dunnoter, caſtles, 
with other towns, caſtles, and ſtrong holds, either vo- 
luntarily declared for the conquerors, or ſurrendered 
upon ſummons. Notwithſtanding this, the Scots made 
one attempt more under Middleton, Huntley, Glen- 
carne, and others in the Highlands: but they were 
ſoon ſuppreſſed and diſperſed by Colonel Morgan: ſo 
that the Engliſh extended their conqueſts through all 
parts of the kingdom, even as far as the iſles of Ork- 
ney and Shetland, which now ſubmitted to them. 
Notwithſtanding the Jate wars and bloodſhed, as 
well as the preſent factions, the power of England had 
never, at any period, appeared ſo formidable to the 
neighbouring kingdoms, as it did at this time, in the 
hands of the common-wealth. A numerous army 
ſerved to enforce implicit ſubjection to eſtabliſhed 
authority on all parties, and to ſtrike a terror into fo- 
reign nations. The power of peace and war was lodged 
in the ſame hands with that of impoſing taxes; and no 
difference of views among the ſeveral members of the 
Jegilature could any longer be apprehended. The 
| | military 
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military genius of the people, had, by the civil con- 
teſts, heen rouſed from its former lethargy, and excel- 
lent officers were formed in every branch of ſervice. 
The confuſion into which all things had been thrown, 
had given opportunity for men of low ſtations to break 
through their obſcurity, and to advance themſelves, by 
their courage, to commands, which they were all well 
qualified to exerciſe, but to which their birth could ne. 
ver have entitled them. 1 es ” 
Blake, a man of undaunted courage, and great ge- 
neroſity, had defended Lyme and Tauntorr againſt the 
king with an inflexible ſpirit: this man was now created 
an admiral, although his experience was entirely con- 
fined. to land: ſervice, and even in that he had not en- 
tered until he was almoſt fifty years of age. Notwith- 
. fanding theſe apparently inſurmountable 72:0 
he ſoon raiſed the naval glory of the nation to a greater 
height than it had ever attained in any former period. 
Ne took the command of a fleet which was deſtined to 
290 in ſearch of Prince Rupert, who ſtill held the com- 
mand of that ſquadron which had deſerted to the king. 
Ihe prince had taken refuge in the harbour of Kinſale, 
but, thinking himſelf inſecure there, made the beſt of 
his way to the coaſt of Portugal. Blake hung cloſe 
upon his rear, and chaſed him into the Tagus, where, 
although within ſight of Liſbon, he was preparing to 
attack him; but the remonſtrances of his Portugueſe 
majeſty at length prevailed on him to deſiſt. Prince 
Rupert at length eſcaped, through the aſſiſtance given 
bim by the king, who however was made to ſuffer ſe- 
verely for this inſtance of partiality; for the Engliſh 
admiral, as a retaliation, made prize of twenty Por- 
tugueſe veſſels richly laden, and threatened yet far- 
ther vengear ce, John IV. dreading fo dangerous a 
foe to his newly-acquired dominion, and ſenfible of the 
inequality of the conteſt in which he was engaged, 
made humiliating conceflions to avert the danger that 
1 | cata] threatened 
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threatened him, whereupon he was admitted to nego- 
tiate the renewal of his alliance with England, 

Prince Rupert, having loſt a great part of his ſqua- 
dron on the coaſt of Spain, directed his courſe to the 
Weſt-Indies; and there his brother, Prince Maurice, 
was ſhipwrecked in a hurricane. With the few ſhips 
that remained of his ſquadron, he committed depreda- 
tions on the commerce of Spain, as well as on that of 
therepublic; and at length he returned to France, where 
he ſold his prizes, together with the ſhips that remain- 
ed of his fleet. 

Of all the infant ſettlements in America, New-Eng- 
land alone, which was inhabited entirely by puritans, 
acknowledged the authority of the common-wealth. 
Sir George Ayſcue was therefore ſent with a fleet to 
reduce all ſuch as adhered to the exiled ſovereign. Ber- 
mudas, Antigua, Virginia, were ſoon ſubdued; Bar- 
badoes, commanded by Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
made ſome reſiſtance, but was ſoon obliged to ſubmit. 

The parliament ſhewed their attention to the com- 
mercial intereſts of their country, by paſſing what is 
called the navigation act, whereby they prohibited all 
merchandize being imported into England, either from 
Aſia, Africa, or America, (including our own planta- 
dions,) in any but Engliſh-built ſhips, and belongin 
either to Engliſh or Engliſh-plantation ſubjects; alſo 
navigated by an Engliſh commander, and having three- 
fourths of the ſailors natives of Great-Britain: except- 
ing only ſuch merchandize as ſhould be imported di- 
rectly from the place of its growth, or manufacture, in 
Europe ſolely. Likewiſe all fiſh was prohibited being 
imported into England or Ireland, nor exported from 
thence to foreign parts, or even from one of our own 
home-parts to another, except ſuch as was caught by 
Engliſh fiſhermen. This firſt general navigation- act 
was particularly calculated to check the progreſs of the 
Dutch trade, who, at that time, were the ſole carriers 
of merchandize from one country of Europe to ano- 
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ther ; but hereby the greateſt part of their imports into 
England was cut off. Until this law was enacted, all 
nations in amity with England were at liberty to im- 
Port what commodities they pleaſed,. and in any ſhip- 
ping; but no ſooner was this reſtriction laid, than the 
ngliſh ſearched the Dutch ſhips, and frequently made 
prize of them: hereupon the ſtates- general ſent over 
four ambaſſadors to England, to repreſent their grie- 
vances to parliament, and to Cromwell, who, in their 
turn, made five ſeveral demands on the ſtates, viz. 1. 
'The arrears of the tribute due for their fiſhing on the 
Britiſh coaſts. 2. The reſtoration of the Spice Iſlands 
to England. 3. For bringing to juſtice ſuch as were 
{till alive, who committed the cruelties at Amboyna 
and Banda. 4. Satisfaction for the murder of their 
envoy Doriſlaus, who had been killed by ſome Scots 
officers at the Hague. 5. Reparation for the damages 
which England had ſuſtained from the Dutch in Ruſ- 
ſia, G d, &c. amounting to the capital ſum of 
one million ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
This navigation - act therefore greatly contributed to 
bring on the fierce naval war which broke out in the 
year 1652. Theſe five demands were made with ſo 
much peremptorineſs, as convinced the ſtates that it 
was time to prepare for a war with England. They 
equipped a fleet of one hundred and fifty fail, and took 
care, by their miniſters in London, to inform the coun- 
cil of ſtate of that armament. This intelligence, in- 
Read of ſtriking terror into the new republic, was con- 
ſidered as a menace, and farther confirmed the parlia- 
ment in their hoſtile reſolutions, The minds of men 
in both commonwealths were every day more irritated 
againſt each other; and the Engliſh parliament, mot 
probably, thought a foreign war an effectual expedient 

for uniting the contending factions at home. 

The firſt blood that was drawn in this quarrel was 
occaſioned by commodore Young firing upon a Dutch 
man of war who refuſed him the honour of the fg 
2 
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The commander acted with great caution, and gave 
the other every opportunity of avoiding a diſpute. But 
the Dutch captain, having poſitive orders from the ſtates 
not to pay the honour which the Engliſh exacted from 
their ſhips in the Channel, peremptorily refuſed to 
comply : the Engliſh commodore hereupon fired on 
the Dutchman, when a ſharp engagement began, in 
which the Hollanders were ſo roughly handled, as to 
be obliged to ſtrike. There were two other ſhips of 
war, and about twelve merchant-men, none of whom 
interpoſed; and, after the Dutch ſhips had lowered 
their flags, the commodore retired without making 
any prizes. 
Admiral Blake, on his return from his expedition 
againſt Prince Rupert's fleet, received the thanks of 
liament for his gallant ſervices, and was appointed, 
in conjunction with Dean and Popham, to the chief 
command at ſea. | | | 
Martin Van Tromp, an admiral of .great renown, 
having had the command of that fleet which gained 
the memorable victory over the Spaniards in the year 
1639, was now appointed by the ftates of Holland, to 
the command of a fleet of forty fail, in order to pro- 
tect the Dutch navigation againſt the Engliſh priva- 
teers. He was forced, by ſtreſs of weather, as he al- 
leged, to take ſhelter in the Downs. On the 18th of 
May, 1652, this fleet fell in with a ſmall ſquadron, 
under the command of Major Bourne, whom Van 
Tromp informed, . that ſtreſs of weather had driven 
him into thoſe parts. The Engliſh officer bluntly an- 
ſwered, that the ſhortneſs of his ſtay would beſt prove 
the truth of thoſe pretenſions; and immediately ac- 
quainted his admiral, Blake, who lay off Dover, with 
the tranſaction. The next day Van T romp bore down 
with his fleet upon Blake, whoſe force conſiſted of 
fifteen ſhips. On their approach n the 


honour of the flag to the Engliſh, Blake ordered ſeve- 


ral cannon, without ſhot, to be fired; Tromp paid no 
Q 2 regard 
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regard to theſe warnings, and Blake no ſooner fired a 
ball at him, than he returned a whole broadſide. The 
engagement immediately began with great fury. At 
the firſt onſet the Engliſh admiral's ſhip ſuſtained al- 
moſt the whole weight of the Dutch fleet, but the reſt 
of his fleet, gradually coming into the action, ſupported 
their admiral with great bravery. The engagement 
continued very 1 from four in the afternoon till 
nine at night; and, before the cloſe of it, Commodore 
Bourne came in with his eight ſhips, upon which the 
enemy bore away towards the Goodwin Sands, after 
having loft two Hips, 'one of which was taken, and 
the other ſunk. The victory was clearly on the fide 
of the Engliſh,” as the Dutch writers themſelves con- 
feſs, there being two Dutch ſhips taken, and one diſ- 
abled; Whereas the Engliſh loſt no ſhip, notwithſtand- 
ang the inequality of numbers was very great. 
On the news of this action arriving in Holland, the 
ſtates were thrown into a violent conſternation, and 
immediately diſpatched Penſionary de Paauw, as their 
ambaſſador extraordinary to the common-wealth of 
England, and ordered him to lay before the council 
the narrative which Tromp had ſent of the rencounter. 
They entreated the Engliſh, by all the bands of their 
common religion and common liberties, not to preci- 
pitate themſelves into hoſtile meaſures, but to appoint 
commiſſioners, who ſhould examine every circumſtance 
of the action, and point out the aggreſſor. They dil- 
claimed giving Tromp any orders which could autho- 
'rize him to attack the Engliſh, and denounced ſevere 
-puniſhment upon him, if he was found to have be- 
. in a manner which the ſtates ſo much diſcounte- 
nanced; but the demands of the parliament were too 
high to be brought to ſquare with any conceſſions 
which the Dutch might have been willing to make, ſo 
that the negotiation ſoon broke off, and war was de- 


clared in Holland on the 8th day of July — 1 
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The parlianient indeed had never loſt a day in trea- 
ty. In order to enforce their act of navigation, and 
by way of repriſal for the inſults 88 they had 
received from the republie of Holland, Blake was very 
active in the Channel in picking up their merchantmen. 
Eleven ſhips, bound from Nantes, fell into his hands 
a fortnight after the action with Van Tromp. About 
the ſame time, the Captains Taylor and Peacock, in 
two Engliſh frigates, engaged two Dutch men of war 
on the coaſt of Flanders, who refuſed to lower their 
flag; one of theſe was taken, and the other ſtranded 2: 
a few days after Blake took twenty-ſix merchant-ſhips, 
"meward bound from France. So that, in the month 
of July, this indefatigable commander ſent forty rich 
prizes into the river Thames, which did incredible 
miſchief to the Dutch trade. © 
Sir George Ayſcue being now returned” from the 
Weſt-Indies, the command in the Channel was en- 
truſted to him, while Blake failed northwards to annoy 
the Dutch in their herring-fiſhery; and, by ſtriking a 
decifive ſtroke at that ſtaple branch of their commerce, 
to convince them of their. folly in diſputing the ſove- 
reignty of the Britiſh ſeas with the Engliſh. Early in 4 
Tall arrived in thoſe parts, where he found a great { 
number of Dutch fiſhing- veſſels, under the protection 
of twelve men of war. This convoy was immediately | 
attacked; they fought bravely for ſome time, but were 
at length obliged to ſurrender, only one eſcaping, who 
choſe to ſecure his ſafety. by an early flight. True va- 
lour is ever generous. to a proſtrate foe; the fiſhing- 
buſſes being now left defenceleſs, Blake neither ſunk 
nor took them, but permitted them to complete their 
ladings, on paying the tax of the tenth herring, which 
King Charles had impoſed ſome years before : ſuch 
only as refuſed to comply with theſe equitable condi- 
tions, were either ſunk or driven aſhore, The Dutch _. 
themſelves were grateful for this ſignal act of modera- 
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tion, and we do not nenn 

diſapproved it. 

In the mean time Vice-admiral Ayſcue was not idle 
on his ſtation; he fell in with a fleet of ſhips bound 

— St. Ubes, or Setubal, a ſea - port of Portugal, 

conſiſting of forty ſail, and either took, burnt, ſtrand- 


zern them, on the coaſt of 


France. 


While Blake was triumphing in the north, Van 
Tromp, with a fleet of ſeventy men of war appeared 
at the mouth of the Thames, with a deſign to cut off 

the ſquadron under Ayſcue, or to make a deſcent on 
the coaſt; but he was fruſtrated in both theſe views. 
Hereupon he failed northward to intercept Blake; but, 
his ſhips oe 7 difperſed by a ſtorm, he was difappoint- 
ed in that object likewiſe, and returned into port with- 
out effecting any thing, and with the loſs of five fri- 
gates, which, being ſeparated in the ſtorm from the reſt 
had the fleet, were IO by Blake on his return home. 

This miſcarriage of the grand fleet ſpread diſcontents 

the Dutch, and popular clamour ran ſo high 


220 Van Tromp, that he was induced to N up 


his commifion. De Ruyter, ſucceeding him in com- 


mand, immediately put to ſea; and on the 16th of 
Auguſt came up with Sir George Ayſcue's fleet off 


Plymouth. The fight began about four o'clock in the 
afternoon.. The Enpliſh admiral, with nine other ſhips, 


charged through the Dutch fleet, and, having thereby 


gained the We turned upon them with great 
bravery. Nig ed the combatants when the battle 
had 2 I perate. The next morning Ruyter 
made the beſt of þ his way for his own coaſt, his fleet 
having been very roughly handled, inſomuch that ſome 
of his beſt ſhips were ſcarcely able to keep afloat. The 
force of the two fleets was not greatly diſproportionate 
in ſhips of war, but the Dutch admiral ſtrengthened 


| himſelf; by bringing twenty of the merchant-ſhips, 


which he convoyed, into the line of battle. On 7 
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fde of the Engliſh, the whole weight of the action | 


reſted on ten ſhips, the reſt of the fleet not properly 
ſupporting their admiral; the'Rear-admiral Peck loft 
his leg, of which wound he ſoon after died; moſt of 
the captains who did their duty were wounded, and a 
fire-ſhip was loſt, The Engliſh admiral followed the 
Dutch fleet for ſome time the next day, and then re- 
turned into Plymouth Sound to refre his men and | 
refit his ſhips. | 
The war was not long confined to the conſts of 
Britain; in the Mediterranean the Dutch admiral, Van 
Galen, with eleven men of war, met and attacked 
Commodore Badily, who, with three men of war and 
afire-ſhip, was convoying homeward- bound merchant- 
men from the Levant. The firſt day's fight began in 
the afternoon, off the Hland of Elba, near the coaſt of 
Tuſcany, and continued till night, with little ad- 
vantage to either par In the night the liſh 
mace tics Hit ths tin of war, of ſet 41 2 
fails for the harbour of Porto- Longone, in the Iſle of 
Elba. The next morning the battle was renewed with 
great fury. Van Galen began -a cloſe. engagement 
with the Engliſh commodore, but bein 75 difabled in 
his rigging, and having received three ſhots between 
wind and water, and been thrice on fire, he was forced 
to deſiſt; another of the enemy's largeſt ſhips, renew - 
ing the attack, had her main-maſt ſhot away, and was 
boarded by the Phoenix frigate: a dreadful carna 
enſued, but the bravery of the Engliſh was not by 
cient to ſupport their temerity ; moſt of the ſeanien 
were either killed or wounded, and at length fe 1 — ſhip 
was taken. In the mean time the commodore's' ſhip 
was attacked, and boarded, by two Dutch ſhips at the 
ſame time; but, far from finking under this unequal 
conflict, he continued to defend himſelf with ſuch 
firmneſs, that the Dutch hiſtorians themſelves confeſs, 
that their ſhips were both beaten off, with the loſs of 
N and 2 dreadful flaughter of their men. 
- The 


\ 
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The Engliſh commander contenting himſelf with the 

glory of this atchievement, having ta a great number 

of his men, followed the merchant-ſhips into port, 

leaving the Hollanders the empty boaſt of a ruinous 

victory. Soon after, the Dutch ſhips repaired to the 

ſame harbour, to recover from the ſhattered condition 

' to which they were reduced. Whilſt in this neutral 

__- port, the animofity between the crews of the two ſqua. 

| drons was laid afide, and no inſults were offered by 
either ſo long as they -remained:on-ſhore. _ 

At the ſame time Commodore Appleton, with an- 

| other ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, was lying in the road 

of Leghorn, where ſome of. the Dutch ſhips had re- 

paired after the action with Badily, and had brought 

in their prize, the Phoenix frigate, the command of 

which had been given to Captain Van Tromp, whoſe 

ſhip had been quite diſabled in that deſperate fight, 

Whilſt in this fituation, a deſign was formed by an 

Engliſhman, named Cox, who had formerly been lieu- 

tenant on-board the Phoenix frigate, to ſeize her in the 

harbour, and carry her. off. This was attempted on 

the night of the 26th of November, with ſuch ſecreſy, 

that no alarm was given to the Dutch on-board, until 

they found themſelves incapable of making any reſiſt- 

ance. The Grand Duke of [Tuſcany very juſtly con- 

fidered this ſeizure of a frigate in harbour, as a breach 

of that neutrality which he was bound to maintain, 

whilſt the ſhips of the two 1 remained there; 

he therefore inſiſted that the Engliſh ſhould either re- 

ſtore her, or quit the port. To venture out to ſea, 

_ whilſt Van Galen with fixteen men of war, a fire · ſhip, 

and ſeveral ſtout. merchantmen, was cruiſing to inter 

cept. them, was a deſperate ftep; but, as there was no 

other alternative but that of. giving up the frigate, the 

former was choſen; for, though it was the moſt dan- 


gerous, it was the moſt honourable, _ © 
Lilo ſooner was this reſolution formed, than Com- 
modore Badily, who ſtill lay at Elba with his ſmall 
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have been foreſeen ; for Van Galen, diſpatched . 
of his fleet after Badiiy, whilit, with his chief force; he 


force, was apprized of it; and it was agreed 
the two. commodores, . 


waited:toattack Appletoir a foori as he ſhoud he out 
at ſea. Nine Pute men of - war were now 


ventare.of ſorty.four " ah 
ſame time-a' ſhot 8832 thip- broke The 


m. Phe 
by: two of the 
„ Ale 


the unduunted: 


gliſk commander, 


of his fremde: in his 
ger fro a ſireſhiꝑ ſent 
— obliged him to defiſt from his: 
he Was of the glory of: 4 


Ro ee 


was: . 


but was denten off ufter in obftitinte 


the Sam 
conteſt, —— 
The-Levant merchant alſo not oniy beat off a ſhip that 
encountered her, but ſtranded it y after which he was 
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was obliged'to yield: Toung Van Tromp ate“ 
ſoon after ſhe was-burnt'by « freſttip. | 


23 1 . 
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was followed by the Engliſh fleet, till night inter- 


yened ; and the next day the chaſe was continued 
quite to the harbours of Holland. Blake then returned 
in triumph to the Downs, and from thence into port, 
having had about three hundred men killed, and as 
many wounded; to the accommodation of the latter 
of whom the parliament paid particular attention: 
they Iikewiſe ſent their thanks to the admiral and his 
officers. N | | 
The naval operations of this. active year were not 


ſuſpended by the approach of winter. In the begin- 


ning of November, Blake indeed thought that the 

on of action was over, and therefore detached 
twenty fail of his ſhips to protect the colliery from 
Newcaſtle; he ſent twelve more to Plymouth, and 
fifteen ſailed up the Thames, to repair the damage 


they had received in a ftorm ; he himſelf ſtill riding in 


the Downs with about thirty-ſeven ſhips. Van Tromp, 
who was again inveſted with the chief command, hav- 
ing intelligence of the reduced ſtate of the Engliſh 
fleet, put to ſea with ſeventy- ſeven ſhips of war, in 
order to attack it. On the 29th of November he came 
— 4 in the place where the firſt battle had been 
ou 

Abb decline the combat, notwithſtanding the great 
inequality of the two fleets ; but a ſtorm ariſing, they 
were obliged to defer fighting till the next day. Early 
in the morning the battſe began with great fury. Blake 
in the Triumph, with his ſeconds, the Victory and the 
Vanguard, were, for a long time, engaged with near 
twenty of the enemy, the ſuperiority of whoſe force 
had well nigh borne down the admiral, but for the ſea- 
fonable intervention of other ſhips of his ſquadron. 
On this ſuccour arriving, the fight continued as furious 
as ever; and, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of 
the enemy, remained doubtful for many hours. The 
Garland and Bonaventure, commanded by Akſon and 
Patten, bore down to Van Tromp's ſhip, . and with an 


P2 unparalleled 


t. Blake, after holding a council of war, reſolved 
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unparallelled intrepidity boarded her. The Dutch 
yice-admiral, Evertzen, ſeeing the danger to which his 
commander was expoſed, haftened to his ſupport, and 
thereby reſcued him from his aſſailants, but not before 
great havock had been made among the Dutch; the 
admural's ſecretary and purſer were killed by his fide. 
Among the Engliſh, moſt of the brave fellows that 
made this bold attempt were cut to-pieces, and their 
two ſhips were at length taken. Theſe were the only 


_ ſhips that fell into the hands of the Dutch, during tlus 


well-fought but unfortunate action; but three other 
ſhips were ſunk. At length night parted the comba- 


tants. The gallant Blake, thinking he had fully main- 


tained the nation's honour, and his own, by engaging 
an enemy ſo ſuperior, and coming off with fo little 
loſs, retired to the river. The Dutch exulted beyond 
meaſure at this inconſiderable advantage; and ſuch was 
the filly vanity of their admiral, that he is ſaid to have 
paſſed through the Channel with a broom at his main- 
top-maſt head, as it were, to {weep the ſea of the Eng- 
liſh ; but this triumph, ſo vauntingly diſplayed, was 
to be very ſhort-lived. f | 

All the home ward- bound trade of Holland was ap- 


pointed to rendezvous at the Ifle of Rhe, in the Bay 


of Biſcay ; thither Van Tromp and De Ruyter (who 
was now the ſecond in command) with their formi- 
dable and victorious fleet, repaired to eſcort them home. 
The Engliſh parliament was impatient to wipe off 
the diſgrace which their arms had ſuſtained by this 
check: they collected their naval force from all quar- 
ters, which, when brought together, outnumbered that 
which was led by Van Tromp. At the requeſt of 
Blake they ſent for General Monk from Scotland to 
Join in the command; and Deane was rear-admiral, 
Such was the expedition uſed in forwarding this arma- 
ment, that they failed down the Channel before Van 


T romp could return from the Bay. The Dutch ad- 


miral was ſurprized to ſee ſo powerful an enemy drawn 
s 9 4 ; Up 
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up to receive him off Portland. He had ſeventy · ſix 


men of war, and was eſcorting about three hundred 
merchant-ſhips. By break of day, on the 18th of 
February 1653, the Engliſh deſcried the Dutch fleet 
ſteering along the coaſt of France, near Cape La 
Hogue, and immediately bore down to give them 
4 4 The fight which enſued was the moſt furious 
that had been fought between theſe warlike and rival 
republics. The Admirals Blake and Deane were both 
on-board the T'riumph, which, with twelve other ſhips, 
firſt began the engagement about eight in the morn- 
ing. They were very roughly treated before the reſt 
of the fleet came up, though gallantly ſeconded by 
Lawſon in the Fairfax, and Captain Mildmay in the 
Vanguard. Almoft at the firſt onſet, Blake received a 
wound 12 the- thigh ; and his captain Ball, and his 
ſecretary Sparrow, were both ſlain by his fide : great 
numbers of his ſeamen were killed, and ſcarcely any 
remained without a wound; the ſhip too was ſo mi- 
ſerably ſhattered, that it had little ſhare in the fight 
of the two following days. The brave Captain Mild- 


.may, in the Vanguard, (who had boldly attacked and 


taken the Dutch vice-admiral in a former action,) was 


| ſlain, + The Proſperous, of forty - four guns, was 


boarded by De Ruyter, and taken; but, while he 
himſelf was near incurring the ſame fate, ſhe was re- 
taken by the Merlin frigate, Van Tromp's own ſhip 
was long engaged with Blake; great deſtruction was 
made among his officers and ſeamen, and his ſhip was 
greatly diſabled. One Dutch man of war was blown 
up, ſix more were either ſunk or taken. Such as fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh had their rigging ſo 
clotted with blood and brains, that no ane could Þok 
upon them without horror. | . 
The enſuing night was ſpent in repairing the da- 
mages which had been ſuſtained on each ſide, and in 
reparations for renewing the fight the next morning. 
eturning light diſcovered the enemy ſeven leagues 
| off 
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off Weymouth, whither the Engliſh plied, and came 
up with them in the afternoon, about three leagues to 
the ſouth-weſt of the Iſle of Wight. Van Tromp had 
rallied his fleet, and ranged it in the form of a creſcent, 
inclofing the 5 within a ſemicircle, and 
in that poſition he maintamed a retreating fight towards 
the French coafts. The Engliſh made ſeveral bold and 
hazardous attempts to break through the merchant. 
men; in one of which De Ruyter's ſhip was again fo 
roughly faluted, that ſhe was obliged to be towed out 
of the line: Captain Lawſon at the fame time, board- 
ed one of the Dutch men of war, and brought her off. 
At length the merchant-ſhips finding their convoy no 
longer in a condition to protect them, began to ſhift 
for themſelves, and, for the greater expedition, threw 
2 conſiderable part of their cargo overboard, Eight 
Dutch men of war, and fourteen or ſixteen merchant- 
ſhips, fell into the hands of the Engliſh in this day's 
action. Night, which in the engagement in the Downs 
had befriended Blake, now rendered the like ſervice to 
the haraſſed Dutch; but ſkirmiſhes happened from the 
cloſe of the day to the return of it. 
The next morning the Dutch were near Boulogne, 
with the Engliſh cloſe at their heels. The fight was 
ſoon renewed, and laſted, with great fury and bravery 
on both fides, till four in the afternoon, when the 
former retreated to the Sands before Calais; and from 
thence tided it home, the wind favouring them, and 
the Engliſh being fearful of venturing on thoſe ſhal- 
low. coafts. In this purſuit three Dutch men of war 
were taken by the Captains Lawſon, Marten, and Gra- 
ver; and Penn picked up ſeveral merchantmen. The 
Dutch loſt, in, theſe three days actions, eleven ſhips of 
war, and thirty merchant-ſhips. Fifteen hundred of 
their men were killed, and a great number made pri- 
ſoners. On the fide of the Engliſh only one ſhip was 
_ Joſt,” the Sampſon, which her captain finding difabled, 
junk; but their loſs of men was little inferior 85 vs 
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, Dutch. In this action Blake availed himſelf, very 
me much of a large body of ſoldiers, who acted in quality 


00 of marines, and whoſe ſmall arms did great execution. 
had By this time the ſtates-general had incurred ſuch 
= enormous debts for the maintenance of the war, and 
an 


their trade had ſuffered fo ſeverely by the Engliſh, that 


rds nothing but dejection and murmurs were to be met 
and with in Holland. Their whole commerce by the 
4 Channel was cut off; even that to the Baltic was much 
5 


moleſted by the Engliſh pri vateers; their fiſheries were 


our - totally at a ſtand. Above ſixteen hundred of their ſhips 
rd- had been taken; and all this diſtreſs they ſuffered not 
off. to further any national intereſts, but by contending a- 
me bout mere points of honour : they therefore thought 
aft proper to make new conceſſions to the parhament. 
IN But, before this negociation could be ſet on foot, a 
ght ſtrange revolution happened in England. 
1 Cromwell and his officers, in order to bring about 
7 their deſigns, were now daily complaining of the grie- 
"ou vances from the long parliament, and ſeemed very 
4 zealous upon the common pretences of right and juſ- 
the tice, and public liberty, to put a period to their ſeſſion; 
« Which if they would not ſhortly do themſelves, the 
Me army and people muſt do it for them.” | 
29m The parliament being very ſenſible of theſe proceed- 
Rl ings, a great debate aroſe thereupon in the houſe; where 


ſeveral of the members, out of juſtice, reaſon, or a 


om foreſeen neceſſity, appeared to be for a diſſolution, and 
ind a new repreſentative choſen; but in the end it was de- 
al- clred, that the diſſolution of the parliament was too 
var high a matter for any private perſon to meddle with. 
fe Cromwell perceiving how unwilling they were to 

= vith their power and authority, which they had ſo long 
7 enjoyed, on the 19th of April, held a conſultation with 
| ol the chief of his friends in the parliament and army, at 
ri- his lodgings in Whitehall, to conſider of ſome expedi- 
vas ent for the preſent carrying on of the government of 
ed, the commonwealth, and putting a period to the parlia- 


ment, 
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ment. Some few, particularly Sir Thomas Widdring. 
ton and Commiſſioner Whitlock, declared what a dan- 
gerous thing 1t was to diſſolve the parliament, and how 
difficult it would be to erect any other form of go- 
vernment: but the general and moſt of his officers 
with ſeveral members of the houſe, delivered their opi- 
nion, „That it was neceſſary to take ſome new mea- 
fures, and that it was not fit that the preſent aſſembly 
of parliament ſhould be permitted to prolong their own 
power.“ The conference laſted till late at night, when, 
without coming to any concluſion, the meeting was ad- 
journed to the next morning. Moſt of them being 
then again met, the point in debate was, Whether 
forty perſons, or about that number, of parliament- 
men and officers of the army, ſhould be nominated by 
the parliament, and impowered for managing the aftairs 
of the commonwealth, till a new parliament ſhould 
meet, and ſo the preſent parliament be forthwith diſ- 
ſolved.” The lord-general being informed, during 
this debate, that the parliament was fitting, and that it 
was hoped they would put a period to themſelves, 
which would be the moſt honourable diſſolution for 
them ; he thereupon broke off the meeting, and the 
members of parliament that were with him left him at 
his lodgings and went to the houſe ; where, contrary 
to their expectation, inſtead of coming to any reſolu- 
tions of immediately diſſolving themſelves, they found 
them in debate of an act, by which the preſent parlia- 
ment was to be continued above a year and a half 
longer, and then to be diſſolved. . Colonel Ingoldſby 
came back to the general, and informed him what the 
houſe was upon: at which the general, who expected 
they ſhould have meddled with no other buſineſs, but 
putting an immediate period to their own fitting with- 
out any more delay, was ſo enraged, that he immedi- 
ately commanded ſome of the officers to fetch a party 
of foldiers (to the number of three hundred), with 
which marching directly to Weſtminſter, he _ 

ö ſome 


ſome of them at the door, ſome in the lobby, and 
others on the ſtairs. Himſelf, going into the houſe, firſt 
addreſſed himſelf to his friend St. John, and told him, 


« That he came to do that which grieved him to the 


very ſoul, and what he had earneſtly with tears prayed 
to God againſt : nay, that he had rather be torn in 
pieces than do it: but that there was a neceſſity laid 
upon him therein, in order to the glory of God, and 


the good of the nation.” Then he fat down and heard 


their debates for ſome time on the forementioned a&: 
after which, calling to Major-general Harriſon, who 
was on the other fide of the houſe, to come to him, he 
told him, That he judged the parliament ripe for a 
diſſolution, and this to be the time of doing it. Har- 
riſon anſwered, © Sir, the work is very great and dan- 


erous, therefore I defire you ſeriouſly - to confider of 


it, before you engage in it,” © You fay well,” re- 


plied the general; and thereupon fat fill for about a 


quarter of an hour ; and then, the queſtion for paſling 
the ſaid act being put, he faid again to Harriſon, 
« This is the time; I muſt doit.” And fo, ſtanding 
up on a ſudden, he bade the ſpeaker leave the chair, 
and told the houſe, © That they had fat long enough, 
unleſs they had done more good: that ſome of them 
were whoremaſters, (looking then towards Harry Mar- 
tin and Sir Peter Wentworth ;) that others of them 
were drunkards, and ſome corrupt and unjuſt men, and 
ſcandalous to the profeflion of the goſpel ; and that it 
was not fit that they ſhould fit as a parliament any 
longer, and therefore he muſt deſire them to go away. 
He charged them with not having a heart to do any 
thing for the public good, and eſpouſing the intereſt 
of preſbytery and the lawyers, who were the ſup- 
porters of tyranny and oppreflion ; and accuſed them 
of an intention to perpetuate themſelves in power.” 
When ſome of the members began to ſpeak, he ſtep- 
ped into the midſt of the houſe, and ſaid, Come, 
come, I will put an end to your prating: then, walk- 
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ing up and down the houſe, he cried out, © You ard 
no parhament, I ſay you are no parliament;” and, 
ſtamping with his feet, he bade them, “for ſhame he 
gone, and give place to honeſter men.” Upon this 
. the ſoldiers entered the houſe, and he bade one 
of them, * Take away that bauble, meaning the 
mace; and, Harriſon taking the ſpeaker by the 
arm, he came down, Then (as Ludlow informs us) 
the general, addreſſing himſelf again to the members, 
who were about a hundred, ſaid, It is you that have 
forced me to this, for I have ſought the Lord night 
and day, that he would rather ſlay me than put me 
upon doing this work. And, then ſeizing on all their 
papers, he ordered the ſoldiers to ſee the houſe cleared 
of all members; and, having cauſed the doors to be 
locked up, went away to Whitehall. Thus, as 
- Whitelock obſerves, it pleaſed God, that this aſſem- 
bly, famous throughout the world for its undertak- 
ings, actions, and ſucceſſes, having ſubdued all their 
enemies, were themſelves overthrown and ruined by 
their ſervants; and thoſe: whom they had raiſed now 
pulled down their maſters: an example never to be 
forgotten, and ſcarcely to be parallelled in any ftory ! 
By which all perſons may be inſtructed, how uncertain 
and ſubje& to change all worldly affairs are; how apt 
to fall when we think them the higheſt.” 

Thus the whole civil and military power centered in 
Cromwell, who by this bold tranſaction became, in et- 
fect, King of Great Britain, with uncontroulable au- 
thority. Being willing, however, to amuſe the people 
with the form of commonwealth, he propoſed to give 
his ſubjects a parliament; but ſuch an one as ſhould 
de altogether obedient to his commands. For this 
purpoſe it was decreed, that the ſovereign power 
ſhould be veſted in one hundred and forty- four per- 
ſons, under the denomination of a parliament; and he 
undertook to make the choice himſelf. The perſons 

pitched upon were the loweſt, meaneſt, and moſt igno- 
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rant, among the citizens, and the very dregs of the fa- 


natics. To go farther than others in the abſurdities 


of fanaticiſm was the chief qualification on which each 


of theſe valued himſelf. Their very names, borrowed 


from ſcripture, and rendered ridiculous by their miſap- 


plication, ſerved to ſhew their exceſs of folly. One of 
them particularly, who was called Praiſe God Bare-- 


bones, a canting leatherſeller, gave his name to this odd 
aſſembly, and it was called Barebones Parliament. 
They were chiefly compoſed of antinomians; a ſect 


that, after receiving the ſpirit, ſuppoſed themſelves in- 


capable of error; and the fifth- monarchy men, who 
every hour expected Chrift's ſecond coming on earth. 

They began by chooſing eight of their tribe to ſeek. 
Lord in prayer, while the reſt calmly fat down to deli- 
berate upon the ſuppreſſion of the clergy, the univer- 

fities, and courts of juſtice; and, inſtead of all this, it 

was their intent to ſubſtitute the law of Moſes. 

It was impoflible ſuch a legiſlation as this could 
ſtand ; even the vulgar began to exclaim againſt it, and 
Cromwell himſelf to be aſhamed of their abſurdities. 
He had carefully choſen many perſons among them 
who were entirely devoted to his intereſts and theſe 
he commanded to diſmiſs the aſſembly. Theſe accord- 
ingly met by concert earlier than the reſt of their fra- 
ternity; and, obſerving to each other that this parlia- 
ment had fat long enough, they haſtened to Cromwell, 
with Rouſe their ſpeaker at their head, and into his 
hand refigned the authority with which he had inveſted 
mem. Cromwell accepted their reſignation with plea. 
ſure: but, being told that ſome of their number were 
refractory, he ſent Colonel White to clear the houſe of 
ſuch as ventured to remain there. They had placed 
one Moyer in the chair by the time that the colonel 
had arrived; and he being aſked by the colonel, What 
they did there? Moyer replied very gravely, Fhat they 
vere ſceking the Lord, © Then you may go elſe- 
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where (cried White); for, to my certain knowledge, 
the Lord hath not been here for theſe many years.” 
The ſhadow of a parliament being thus diſſolved, 
the officers, by their own authority, declared Crom- 
well protector of the commonwealth of England. The 
mayor and aldermen were ſent for to give ſolemnity 
to his appointment, and he was inſtituted into his new 
office at Whitehall, in the-palace of the kings of Eng- 
land. He was to be addreſſed by the title of high- 
neſs; and his power was-proclaimed in London, and 
other parts of the kingdom. It was now, indeed, in a 
great meaſure neceſſary that ſome perſon ſhould take 
the ſupreme command; for affairs were brought into 
ſuch a fituation, by the furious animoſities of the con- 
tending parties, that nothing but abſolute power could 
prevent a renewal of former bloodſhed and confuſion. 
The government of the kingdom was adjuſted in the 
following manner, A council was appointed, which 
was not to exceed twenty-one, nor to be under thirteen, 
perſons. Theſe were to enjoy their offices for life, or 
during good behaviour; and, in caſe of vacancy, the 
remaining members named three, of whom the pro- 
tector choſe one. The protector was appointed the 
ſapreme magiſtrate of the commonwealth, with ſuch 
powers as the king was poſſeſſed of. The power of 
the {word was veſted in him jointly with the parlia- 
ment when fitting, or with the council at other times, 
He was obliged to ſummon a parliament once every 
three years, and to allow them to fit five months with- 
out adjournment. A ſtanding army was eſtabliſhed of 
twenty thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe ; and 
funds were aſſigned for their ſupport. The protector 
enjoyed his office for life; and on his death, his place 
was tobe ſupplied by the council. Of all theſe clauſcs 
the ſtanding army was ſufficient for Cromwell's pur- 
poſe; for, while poſſeſſed of that inſtrument, he could 
mould the reſt of the conſtitution to his pleaſure at any 
time. He choſe his council from among his — 
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who had been the companions of his dangers and vic- 
tories, to each of whom he aſſigned a penſion of one 
thouſand pounds a- year. He took care to have his troops, 
upon whoſe fidelity he depended for ſupport, paid a 
month in advance; the magazines were alſo well pro- 
vided, and the public treafure managed with frugality 
and care; while his activity, vigilance, and reſolution, 
were ſo well exerted, that he diſcovered every conſpi- 
racy againſt his perſon, and every plot for an inſurrec- 
tion, before they took effect. 

Theſe innovations in the civil government, how- 
ever, threw a languor over the naval operations in the 
ſpring of 1653, and fruſtrated the negotiation for a 
peace, which the States of Holland and Zealand had 
ſet on foot, and ardently wiſhed to render effectual. 
Van Fromp - availed himſelf of this ſhort ſeaſon, 
wherein the vigilance of the Engliſh was relaxed, to 
convey a large fleet of merchantmen round by the 
north, (for the route by the Channel was too dangerous 
to be attempred,) which he eſcorted out and home in 
fafety : he then entered the Downs with his men of 
war, made ſome prizes, and, to ſhew his prowels, bat- 
tered Dover-caftle ; but he was ſoon chaſtiſed for this 
vaunt. An Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of ninety-five fail 
of men of war, and five fire-ſhips, commanded by 
Monk and Deane, afflicted by Vice-admiral Penn and 
Captain Lawſon, (then made a rear-admiral,) was aſ- 
ſembled in Yarmouth Roads. The Dutch had ninety. 
eight men of war and fix fire-ſhips, the commanders 
of which were Van Tromp, De Witt, De Ruyter, 
and Evereſens: each power was ſolicitous to decide the 
diſpute by coming to a general action. No ſooner was 
the Dutch fleet out of the Texel, than the Engliſh 
bore down to engage it. On the ad of June 1653, 
the battle began, about eleven o'clock in the morning. 
One of the firſt broadſides trom the enemy killed the 
brave Admiral Deane, whoſe body was almoſt cut in 
fwo by a chain-ſhot, Monk, who was on-board the 
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ſame ſhip, with great preſence of mind covered his 
body with a cloak, and, as there was ſtill an admiral 
to command, no flag was taken down, ſo that the fleet 
remained ignorant o hat had happened, and the fight 
continued with-unabating warmth. The blue ſquadron 
had charged through the enemy, and Rear-admiral 
Lawſon 15 himſelf along-ſide De Ruyter, to whom, in 
former actions, he had been a deſperate, and almoſt a 
ſucceſsful, aſſailant. At this time he had well-nigh 
taken the Dutch admiral, but being diverted from his 
prey, he junk a ſhip of forty-two guns. The fight 
vontinued very hot Nil three o'clock, when the Dutch 
fell into great confuſion, and Van Tromp ſaw himſelf 
obliged to make a kind of running fight till nine in the 
evening, waen. a ſtout ſhip, = by Cornelius 
Van Velſen, blew up. In the night Blake arrived with 
2 ſquadron of eighteen ſhips. The Dutch fill retreat- 
ing towards the coaſt of Flanders, the fight was re- 
newed the next day about noon, off Neuport, in. the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, with greater fury than the day 
before, and continued very hot for four hours. Vice- 
admiral Penn twice boarded Tromp's ſhip, and would 
have taken it, but for the ſupport which it receiyed 
from De Witt and De Ruyter. The Dutch at length 
were ſo, hotly. preſſed on all fides, that they fell into 
the utmoſt confuſion, and, being entirely routed, fought 
their ſafety among the Flats, from whence, with great 
difficulty, they. reached Zealand. In theſe actions ſix 
of the beſt ſhips in the Dutch fleet were ſunk, two 
were blown up, and eleven taken; fix of their cap- 
tains were made priſoners, with upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred men. Of the ſhips, one bore a vice-admiral's 
| flag, and two thoſe of rear-admirals, - On the fide of 
the Engliſh not a ſhip was loſt, and very few men were 
Nain. This important victory may therefore be ſaid 
to be purchaſed with the loſs of the "ave Admiral 
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Aſter this diſaſter, Van Tromp, in a memorial to 
the ſtates-peneral, ſet forth, that the ſhips and guns of 
the Dutch fleet were too ſlender to cope with thoſe of 
the Engliſh ; and De Ruyter declared, 'that he would 
not put to ſea again, if his fleet was not reinforced with 
greater and better ſhips. In conſequence. of. this im- 
portant victory, the: Engliſh fleets lay on the Dutch 
coaſts, and put an entire ſtop to their trade. The 
ſtates, impatient of ſuch loſs and diſhonour, exerted 
themſelves to the utmoſt to retrieve their affairs. Ne- 
ver, on any occaſion, did the power and vigour of 
that republic appear a more conſpicuous light: in 2 


few weeks they had repaired and manned their fleet, 


and equipped ſome ſhips: of a larger ſize than any 

which they had hitherto ſent to ſea. Tromp ſet fail 

with this force, determined to fight the victors, and to 

die rather. than to yield the conteſt, 'T he two fleets 

ere pretty equal in force, and the deſire of poſſeſſing 

the ſovereignty of the ocean animated both ſtates to a 

ſierce and obſtinate conflict. The general engagement 

began on the 3 fſt of July, and continued eight hours 
with terrible fury; and, as it was the laſt, ſo was it 

the moſt fierce, combat during this impetuous war. At 

the beginning of the action the Dutch fire-ſhips had 
well nigh decided the fortune of the day: being mana- 
ged with great dexterity, many of the largeſt veſſels 
in the Engliſh fleet were in imminent danger of being 
ſet on fire; the Triumph had liked to have periſhed, 
inſomuch that moſt of her crew threw themſelves into 
the ſea, but, by the exertions of thoſe that remained on- 
board; the.flames were extinguiſhed. Admiral Law- 
ſon attacked De Ruyter with ſuch fury, as to kill or 
wound above half his men, and ſo diſabled his ſhip, 
that it was towed out of the fleet; but that brave 
Dutchman would not be withheld from the ſcene of 
ation by the diſaſter of his ſhip, therefore, going on- 
board another, he continued to maintain the fight. It 
is faid by Burchet, that Monk, to put a ſpeedy end to 
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the war, had iſſued orders to all his captains, neither 
to give nor to take quarter; ſo that, in a few hours, 
the air was filled with the fragments of ſhips blown 
up, and human bodies; and the ſea was dyed with 
blood. When the fight had continued about fix hours, 
Van Tromp, as he was delivering out his orders, was 
ſhot through the body with a muſket bullet, and in- 
ſtantly expired. This fo damped the ardour of the 
whole fleet, that it preſently began to give way. At 
the beginning of the battle the Dutch had five flags 
flying on-board their fleet, and when they began to 
retreat only one remainad. By night the ſhattered 
navy of Holland recovered the Texel. Twenty-fix 
of their ſhips were ſunk; five of their captains were 
taken priſoners, and near five thouſand men were lain 
or drowned. _ The orders forbidding quarter were not 
ſtrictly obſerved, for twelve hundred Dutchmen were 
taken out of the fea whilſt their ſhips were ſinking, 
This ſignal victory was purchaſed with conſiderable 
loſs on the fide of the Engliſn, four hundred men, and 
eight captains; periſned in the fight, and above ſeven 
thouſand were wounded. ia. . 
Cromwell gave the moſt effectual orders for the 
Engliſn navy being repaired, that he might avail him- 
ſelf of the conſternation which the death of . Tromp, 
and the defeat of their fleet, had ſpread among the 
provinces. The parliament which Cromwell had no- 
minated were then fitting, and immediately voted gold 
chains to be preſented to the Generals Blake and 
Monk, Vice-admiral Penn, and -Kear-admiral Law- 
- fon; and medals to the captains. The 25th of Au- 
guſt following was appointed for a day of ſolemn 
thankſgiving; and, Monk being then in London, 
Cromwell, at a feaſt in the city, himſelf put the chain 
about his neck, and required him to wear it during 
the entertainment. Meanwhile the negotiations for 4 
peace were renewed, The united ſtates, overwhelmed 
with the expence of the war, terrified by their *. 
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and mortified by their defeats, were extremely defirous 
of an accommodation with an enemy-whom they ex- 
perienced to be an overmatch for them. Charles, ſtill 
acknowledged king of Great Britain by France, figni- 
fied an inclination to ſerve on-board the Dutch fleet ; 
but that republic, though they expreſſed a ſenſe of the 
honour 'intended them, declined an offer which tended 
to foment the quarrel with the Engliſh commonwealth. 
The war, though maintained no more than three years, 
had been carried on with ſuch activity on both fides, 
as could not fail of greatly impoverithing the victor, 
and almoſt ruining the vanquiſhed. Cromwell, rather 
than load the people with new impoſitions, which might 
have excited a dangerous clamour at that juncture of 
his newly-acquired power, was well diſpoſed towards 
ce,” and it was ratified on the 5th of April 1654. 
by this treaty the Dutch conſented to pay the long- 
diſputed compliment to the Britiſh flag. They aban- 
doned the intereſt of Charles; they engaged to pay 
eighty-five thouſand pounds, as indemnification for 
es ſuſtained by the Engliſh Eaſt- India Company, 
and to reſtore to them the iſland of Polerone. Thoſe 
who had been concerned in the maſſacre at Amboyna 
were to be puniſhed, if any remained alive, and three 
thouſand fix hundred and twenty-five pounds was to be 
paid to the ſufferers in that buſineſs, or their repre- 
ſentatives ; and a defenſive league was entered into 
between the two ſtates. | 
The war between the two republics being termi- 
nated, Cromwell was at leiſure to bend his attention 
to other powers of Europe, to whom he bore no 
friendly diſpoſition. - The Queen of England and her 
ſon Charles reſided generally at Paris, and received 
from the French court a ſmall yearly penſion. ' This 
aſſiſtance was very diſpleaſing to the Engliſh govern- 
Be ment; accordingly we have ſeen Blake attack and 
ar ſeize a whole ſquadron of French, ſhips, which were 
* carrying ſupplies to Dunkirk. The French miniſtry 
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thought it expedient to renounce the intereſtsof the 
royal family, to avoid a rupture with England; Charles 
was therefore treated with ſuch ſtudied indifference in 
France, that he quitted the kingdom, and went firſt to 
Spa, and then to Cologne. Cardinal Mazarine, prime 
miniſter to Louis XIV. was extremely, ſolicitous to 
engage Cromwell in an alliance with France againſt 
Spain; and, in ſhort, all the nations of Europe, 
which had ſlighted the alliance of England under the 
reigns of James and Charles, ſolicited it under the pro- 
tector. Maxarine on the part of France, and Don 
Louis O'Hara on that of Spain, uſed all their arts of 
policy to unite themſelves to him; and Cromwell, for 
ſome time, enjoyed the ſatisfaction of ſeeing _ himſelf 
courted by the two moſt powerful kingdoms in Europe. 
But here we muſt digreſs to ſpeak of ſome matters 
which happened more particularly at home, About 
this time © ſeveral perſons were apprehended, and 
charged with a 3 to murder the protector as 
he ſhould be going to Hampton- court, to ſeize the 
guards, the Tower of London, and the magazines, 
and to proclaim the king. The chief of theſe were, 
Fox, Gerard, and Vowel ; who, being tried by a high 
court of juſtice, -and condemned, Fox was Wake! ; 
but Gerard was beheaded on Tower-hill, and Vowel 
hanged-at Charing-croſs ; both of them denying what 
they were . of, and dying with great magnani- 
mity and reſolution. On the ſame day there was an- 
other execution of an extraordinary nature: Don Pan- 
taleon Sa, the Portugal ambafſador's brother, a Knight 
of Malta, and a perſon eminent in many great actions, 
who, out of curioſity to ſee England, came over with 
the ambaſſador, happened to have a quarrel in the 
New Exchange with the forementioned Mr. Gerard; 
to revenge which, he went thither the next day, with 
ſervants armed with ſwords and piſtols; where they 
Filled another man, whom they took to be Mr. Ge- 

rard, and hurt and wounded ſeveral others. he cr 
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this there was raiſed a great tumult, and, the Portu- 
gueſe flying to the ambaſſador's houſe, the people 
came flocking thither from all parts to ſeize the mur- 
derers. Cromwell, being informed of the matter, ſent 
an officer, with a party of foldiers, to demand and ap- 
prehend them; who more eſpecially demanded of the 
ambaſſador. the perſon. of his brother, threatening, if 
he was not delivered up, to break open the houſe, 

and take him out by force. _ ambaſſador 8 
the privilege due to his houſe by the law of na- 
wa and defired time to ſend na go protector, to 
whom he made complaint of the violence done to him, 
and requeſted an audience. His highneſs ſent; him 
word, That a gentleman had been murdered, and 
others wounded, and that juſtice muſt be ſatisfied ; re- 
2 all perſons concerned might be delivered 
up to his officer; without which, if he ſhould with - 
draw his ſoldiers, the people would execute juſtice by 
a way for which he would not be anſwerable: but, this 
being done, he ſhould have an audience, and all the 
ſatistaction it was in his power to give.” The ambaſ- 
ſador finding it in vain to contend, and the multitude ' 
encreafing their cry, That they would pull down 
the houſe,” he was to his great grief forced to deliver 
up his brother with the a who were all ſent priſon- 
ers to Newgate, The ambaſſador was moſt earneſt 
in his ſolicitations for his brother, being willing that 
the others ſhould be left to the law; but all the an- 
ſwer he could have, was, . I hat juſtice muſt be done. 
And juſtice was done to the utmoſt ; for, being all tried 
by a jury of half Engliſh and half foreigners, as many 
as were found guilty, and, among them the ambaſſador's 
brother, were condemned to die. All were hanged at 
Tyburn, ſays Lord Clarendon; Whitelock ſays they 
were all reprieved, except Don Pantaleon, who, imme- 
diately after the execution of Gerard, was conveyed 
from Newgate to Tower-hill,- in a inourning coach 
and fix horſes, attended by ſeveral of his brother's re- 
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tinue; and there on the ſame ſcaffold loſt his head, 
with as much terror and dejection of ſpirit, as Gerard 
had done with courage and reſolution. This greatly 
raiſed the opinion of the protector's juſtice, as well ag 
of his power. And it is very remarkable, that, on the 
very day of this execution, the Portugal ambaſſador 
was obliged to ſign the articles of peace between the 


two nations. | bt fel; 204 
The Cavalier plot was now on foot. The projet 
was, to have ſeveral parties riſe r in different 


parts of the nation, about the beginning of March; 
and though, upon the private intelligence the protectot 
had received, ſeveral perſons were apprehended, yet it 
was {till reſolved to attempt ſomething. To this end, 

a cartload of arms was brought to the place of rendez- 
vous for the northern parts, where it was reported the 
conſpirators were to be headed by Wilmot earl of Ro- 
cheſter. But, being ſomewhat alarmed at their firſt 
meeting, and apprehenſive of the regular forces fall- 
mg upon them before they were ſufficiently prepared, 
they diſperſed themſelves, leaving their arms behind 
them. The deſign was not ſo ſoon over in the weſt, 
where Sir J. Wagſtaff, Col. Penruddock, Capt. Grove, 
Mr. Jones, and other perſons of condition, entered 
Saliſbury with a body of two hundred horſe well arm- 
ed, expecting there to have their numbers daily aug- 
mented. It was the time of the aſſizes, and they came 
thither about five o'clock in the morning; where, 
having proclaimed the king, they ſeized the judges, 
' Rolls and Nicolas, and took away their commiſſions. 
They alſo ſeized the ſheriff; and Wagſtaff was for 
hanging all three of them ; but, others not agreeing to 
it, they were at laſt ſet at liberty. Their forces not at all 
anſwering their firſt expectations, they retired to Dog- 
town, and from thence matched as far as Blandford in 

- Dorſetſhire, where moſt men looked upon them as fly- 
inp, ſeveral of their own party ſtealing from them as 
fa as others came to them; and thoſe who continued 
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with them; did ſo rather to ſecure themſelves and ob» 
tain” better conditions, than from any expectation of 
ſucceſs in their undertaking. Captain Unton Crook, 
having intelligence of their motions, purſued them in- 
to Devonſhire, and at South Molton fell upon them 
and totally defeated them: moſt of them were taken 
priſoners, and amongſt them Penruddock, Grave, and 
Jones; Wagſtaff, Maſon, and Mompeſſon, narrowly 

ng. Penruddock and Grove were beheaded at 
Exeter, and others were hanged in that city ; ſome of 
them were ſent to Saliſbury, the place where they had 
ſo lately triumphed, and there tried and executed; and 
many were tranſported 'to the Weſt-Indies. - Thus 
theſe inſurrections, which at firft ſeemed to threaten 
the whole kingdom, expired for the preſent, and the 
protector was ſecured without the help of his army. 
This plot, which was laid to ruin the protector, proved 
in the iſſue of great advantage to him, advanced his 
credit, and ſerved to confirm his authority the more. 
It cleared him oi the reproach of inventing plots him 
ſelf for an excuſe and pretence to continue ſuch-nume- 
tous forces in pay; and the little ſucceſs the king's 
party met with, was judged a good proof that there 
was not yet fufficient force for the ſafety and quiet of 
the kingdom. From hence he took occafion, with the 
advice of his council, to make an order, That all 
who had born arms for the king, or had declared them 
ſelves to be of his party, ſhould be decimated, or pay 
a tenth part of their eſtates, to ſupport the charge of 
ſuch extraordinary forces, as their turbulent and ſedi- 
tious practices obliged him to keep up; the protec- 
tor declaring, . That the charge ſhould be laid upon 
thoſe who had occaſioned it, and not upon the honeſt 
party, who had already been ſo much ſufferers.” 
Commiſſioners were appointed in every county for - 
this purpoſe; and by this means incredible ſums of 
money wete brought into the protector's coffers. And 
fmally, he divided England, as it were, into ſo many 

cantons, 
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cantons, over each of which he placed one called by 
the name of major-general; which major-generals were 
in the nature of prefects or governors of provincez, 
Theſe men were to have the inſpection and govern- 
ment of the inferior commiſſioners in every county, to 
commit to priſon all ſuch perſons as they, ſuſpected, to 
levy all moneys which were ordered by his highneſs 
and his council to be collected for the public, to ſe- 
queſter all who did not pay their decimation, and to 
put in execution ſuch farther directions as they ſhauld 
receive; and there was no appeal from any of their 
acts, but to the protector himſelf. | 


Though the protector proceeded in a very arbitrary 


manner againſt thoſe who conteſted his authority; yet, 
in all other caſes, where the life of his juriſdiction was 
not concerned, he ſeemed to have great reverence for 
the Jaw and the conſtitution, rarely interpoſing be- 
tween party and party; and, to do him juſtice, there ap- 
peared in his government many 1 truly great and 
praiſe-worthy. Juſtice, as well diſtributive as com- 
municative, was by him reſtored almoſt to its ancient 
grace and ſplendour, the judges executing their office 
without covetouſneſs, according to law and equity, 
and the laws, except ſome few, where himſelf was im- 
mediately concerned, being permitted to have their full 
force upon all, without impediment or delay. Men's 
manners, outwardly at leaſt, became likewiſe reformed, 
either by removing the incentives to luxury, or by 
means of the ancient laws now revived, and-put in ex- 
_ecution. There was a ſtrict diſcipline kept in his 
court, where drunkennefs, whoredom, and extortion, 
were either baniſhed, or ſeyerely rebuked. Trade be- 
'gan again to flouriſh and proſper, and moſt things to 
put on a happy and promiſing aſpect. The protector 
alſo ſhewed a great regard to the advancement of learn- 
ing, and was a great encourager of it. The univer- 
ſity of Oxford, in particular, acknowledged his reſpect 

to them, in continuing their chancellor, and beſtowing 
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on the public library there four-and-twenty Greek, 


manuſeripts, and munificently allowing an hundred 


pounds a year to a divinity reader. He alſo ordered 


a ſcheme to be drawn for founding and endowing a 


college at Durham, for the convenience of the north- C 


ern ſtudents. . | 


: 


About the year 1655, a deſign was formed by Crom- 


well of ſettling the Jews again in this nation; and, 
Manaſſeh Ben- Iſrael, a great rabbi, came over and 


made his ſtated propoſals, and had a conference upon 
them, for re- admitting that people to exerciſe trade 


and worſhip in England. But the deſign was fo vio- 
Jently oppoſed, that this treaty came to nothing. It is 


ſaid that the protector had the promiſe of two hundred 


thouſand pounds from the Jews, in caſe he procured 
this toleration for them; which made him ſo earneſt to 
bring it about: but Biſhop Burnet informs us, that he 
entered into this treaty with them for the ſake of in- 
telligence. His words are theſe : * When he under- 
ſtood what dealers the Jews were every where in that. 
trade that depends on news, the advancing money 
upon high or low intereſt in proportion to the riſque 
they run, or the gain to be made as the times might 


turn, and in the buying and ſelling of the actions of 


money ſo advanced, he, more upon that account than 
in compliance with the principle of toleration, brought 
a company. of them over to England, and gave'them 
leave to build a ſynagogue. All the while he was ne- 
gotiating this, they were ſure and good ſpies for him, 


eſpecially with relation to Spain and Portugal.” Upon 


this the biſhop tells a ſtory, which he had from the 
Lord Broghill, who had now become Earl of Orrery : 
that, as that earl was once walking with Cromwell in 
one of the galleries at Whitehall, a man almoſt in 

Ws appeared in view; upon which he immediately 
di miſſed the earl, and took that perſon with him into 
his cloſet ;- who told him of a great ſum of money, 


of 
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of war, to pay their army in Flanders; and alſo 
whereabouts in the ſhip the faid money was repofited, 
The protector then immediateh/ ſent an expreſs to 
Smith (afterwards Sir Jeremy Smith), who lay in the 
Downs, informing him, That within a day or two 
two ſuch a Dutch ſhip would paſs the Channel, which 
he muſt ſearch for the Spaniſh money, which was con. 
traband goods; his highneſs being then at war with 
Spain. - Accordingly, when the ſhip paſſed by Dover, 
Smith ſent and demanded leave to ſearch him. The 
Dutch captain returned him this anſwer, „That 
none but his maſters might ſearch him. Upon which, 
Smith ſent him word again, That he had ſet up an 
hour-glaſs, and, if he did not ſubmit to the ſearch be. 
fore it was run out, he would force him.” The cap- 
tain, ſeeing it was in vain to ſtruggle, ſubmitted in 
time, and ſo all the money was found. And the next 
time his highneſs ſaw Lord Orrery, he told him, he 
had his intelligence from that ſeemingly forlorn man 
he ſaw him go to ſome days before. ear 
To return: the protector's greateſt difficulty in his 
foreign affairs, was,” which 15 to chuſe, France or 
Spain. The latter offered, that if his highneſs would 
join with them, they would engage themſelves to make 
no peace, till he ſhould recover Calais again to the 
Engliſh. The protector was very well pleaſed with 
this, thinking it would recommend him much to the 
nation, to reftore that town again to the Engliſh em- 
pire, after it had been a hundred years poſſeſſed by 
the Freneh. Cardinal Mazarine, having intelligence 
of this offer made by the Spaniards, that he might 
outbid them, promiſed, in caſe the protector would 
join with France, to aſſiſt him in taking of Dunkirk, 
a place of much more importance. His highneſs was 
ill for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, but that which inclined 
him very much to join with France, was this: he fav 
that if France ſhould aſſiſt the king or his brother 
with an army of hugonots, to make a defcent into 
] ET England, 
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England, (which was threatened if he joined with 
Spain,) this might be of very dangerous conſequence 
to him, who had ſo many enemies at home, and ſo few 
friends; whereas the Spaniards could give thoſe prin- 
ces no ſtrength, nor had they any Proteſtant ſubjects 
to aſſiſt them in ſuch an enterprize. This conſideration 
made a great impreſſion on him; and, whilſt he was 

caſting in his mind what was to be done, one Gage, 
formerly a prieſt, came over from the Weſt-Indies, 
and gave him ſuch a relation of the weakneſs as well 
as ofthe riches of the Spaniards in thoſe parts, that he 
concluded it would be both an important and eaſy 
conqueſt, to ſeize on their dominions there. By this 
he hoped to ſupply himſelf with ſuch a treaſure, that 
his goverment would be eſtabliſhed before he ſhould 
need to have any recourſe to a parliament for money. 
And, as the Spaniards would never admit of a peace 
with England between the tropics, he was in a ſtate 
of war with them as to. thoſe , even before he de- 
clared war againſt them in Europe. Upon this, he 
prepared a fleet, with a force ſufficient, as he thought, 
to have ſeized Hiſpaniola and Cuba; Gage having 
aſſured him, that ſucceſs in that expedition would ſoon 
make him maſter of all the reft. When the time of 
ſetting out this fleet came on, all men wondered whi- 
ther it ſhould be deſigned. Some. imagined it was to 
rob the church of Loretto ; and this apprehenſion oc- 
caſioned a fortification to be drawn round it: others 
talked of Rome itſelf; for the protector's preachers 
often gave out, That, if it were not for the divi- 
fions at home, he would go and ſack Babylon.“ O- 
thers thought the deſign was againſt Cadiz, though he 
had not yet broke with Spain, The French knew 
nothing of the ſecret ; and the protector, not having 
finiſhed his alliance with them, was not obliged to im- 
part to them the reaſon of his ions. All he 
laid about it was this, „That he ſent out the fleet 
7 Vor. III. No. 51J. 8 n tg 
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o guard the feas, and to reſtore England to its domi. 
dions on that element,” 

This feet, confiſting of about thirty men of war 
vdirthe command of” Vice-admiral Penn, with about 
four thouſand land- ſoldiers to be commanded by Ve- 
nables, ſet fail, in the beginning of this year, directly 
for Barbadoes, where the two commanders were or- 
 deved to break their commiſſions. Being ſafely 
arrived there, new men in to encreaſe the 
land-army, failed 'to iſtand of Hiſpaniola, 

about the middle of April before Saint Do- 
mingo, the chief port of that country, Venables landed 
his men in an ill place, dffferent from the orders he had 
received from the lord protector, and marched them 


through ſuch thick webs and — Fo that 


the Spaniards, with à very unequal 
back. After this they advanced again towards the 


town, ta negroes for their guides, >, ww them 
en Fs Gab they ee gn ſhameful- 
88 bay where they landed, with the lofs 
ajor-general Haines, and above fix hundred men. 
They were 2 forced to re-embark ; and then, to 
mike fome amends for this wnhappy miſcarriage, they 


made another deſcent on the Mfand of Jamaica, and 


obtained an eaſy poſſeſſion of it; which Mand has 
eyer ſince remained in the hands of the Englifh : 

where leaving a good body of foot to ſecure it, they 
failed back to England. The lord protector was ne- 
ver ſo much diſturbed as at this diſaſter at Hifpaniola; 
ſo that Perm and Venables were no ſooner come on 
ſhore, but he committed them both to the Tower, 
and could never be prevaiſed on to truſt either of 
About the time that Penn and Venables ſet out on 
this unfortunate expedition, Admiral Blake failed with 
another fleet into the Mediterranean, to ſcour thoſe feas 


of the Turkiſh pirates ; and, not meeting with any of 


- them, he bravely reſolved to ſce them owt in _ 
po 
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8. He came firſt before Algiers, and ſending to 
„ B. demanded that all ue Engkih ſhips might 
be reſtored, and all the Engliſh ſlaves releaſed. The 
Dey hereupon ſent a rich preſent to Blake, with ſome 
ſtore of freſh proviſions, and gave him to 
« That the ſhips and captives already taken belonged 
to private men, therefore not ſo much in his power; 
but yet they ſhould be reſtored at a moderate ranſom ; 
and, if the admiral thought good, they wauld conclude 
a peace, and for the future offer no acts of violence 
to any of the Engliſh ſhips and natives.” A peace 
being accordingly coneluded, Blake ſailed from thence 
to Tunis, where, having made the ſame demand as at 
Algiers, inſtead of the like ſubmiſſion, he received 
this reſolute anſwer : * That there were their caſtles 


of Goletta, and their ſhips and caftles of Porto Fetino; 


he might do his worſt, for he ſhould not think to 
fright them with the fight of his fleet. Provaked at 
this anſwer, Blake reſolved to deſtroy their ſhips in 
Porto Ferino. Accordingly they manned their lang» 
boats with ſtout ſeamen, and ſent them into. the har- 
bour to fire thoſe ſhips, whilſt the admiral himſelf with 
all his fleet thundered moſt furiouſly with his canne 
againſt their caſtles, The ſeamen, in the mean time, 
ſo bravely performed their parts, that all the nine 
Turkiſh ſhips of war were ſoon reduced to aſhes, with 
the loſs of only twenty-five men, and. forty-cight 
wounded, on the Engliſh fide. Theſe were actions of 
the higheſt conduct and courage, which made the Eng- 
liſh name very formidable in thoſe ſeas. 

There was another reaſon of Blake's ſailing into the 
Mediterranean, which was, to demand ſatisfaction of 
all princes and ſtates that had moleſted the Engliſh in 
the time of war and confuſion at home. Accordingly, 
among other places, he failed to Leghorn, and dif- 

ched his ſecretary to demand of the Great Duke of 

uſcany-fixty thouſand pounds for damages ſuſtained 
by the Engliſh in his OG Prince Rupert having 
| 2 taken 
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taken and fold as many Engliſh ſhips as amounted to 
that value, to the great duke's ſubjects. The faid 
duke was willing to pay part of the ſum, and deſired 
time to conſult the pope about the reſt. Blake faid 
the pope had nothing to do with it, and he would have 
the whole ſum, which was paid him, thirty-five thou- 
ſand Spaniſh and twenty-five thouſand Italian piſtoles. 
The duke pretended that the pope ought to pay part 
of the damage, ſome of the ſhips having been ſold to 
is ſubjects; accordingly the next ſucceeding pope re- 
paid the great duke twenty thouſand piſtoles. Admi. 
ral Blake fent home fixteen ſhips laden with the effects 


he had received from the ſeveral ſtates for ſatisfaction 


and damapes, and they were ordered to fail up the 
Thames together, for a pleaſing ſpectacle to the people. 
The King of Spain, provoked at the late attempt 
upon his dominions in the Weſt- Indies, declared war 
againſt England; and the protector on the other hand 
diſpatched orders to Admiral Blake, to watch the re- 
turn of the Spaniſh plate- fleet, and make what de- 
ſtruction he could upon the coaſts of Spain; and 
thought fit now to finiſh his alliance with France, ſend- 
ing Lockhart his ambaſſador thither for that end. His 
highneſs undertook to ſend over an army of ſix thou- 
ſand foot; and, when the forts in Dunkirk and Mat- 
dyke ſhould be taken, they were to be put into his 
hands: and the French king likewiſe obliged himſelf 
by this treaty not to permit King Charles, nor his 
brothers, nor any of his relations and adherents, ex- 
cepting the queen-mother, to remain in any part of 

his dominions. | | 
About this time, the protector had two ſignal occa- 
ſions given him, to exerciſe his charity, and diſplay his 
power, and ſhew his zeal in protecting the Proteſtants 
abroad. 'The Duke of Savoy raiſed a new perſecution 
of the Vaudois, cruelly murdering and maſſacring 
many of them, and driving the reſt from their dwell- 
ings into the mountains. Upon this the protector ſent 
: . to 
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to Mazarine, deſiring him to put a ſtop to theſe pro— 
ceedings; adding, That he knew well they had 
the duke in their power, and could reſtrain him as 
they pleaſed ; and, if they did not, he muſt preſently 
break with them.” The cardinal objected to this, as 
unreaſonable: he promiſed to do 1 offices; but 
ſaid, he could not anſwer for the effects. However, 
nothing would ſatisfy the protector, till they obliged 
the Duke of Savoy to reſtore all he had unjuſtly ta- 
ken from his Proteſtant ſubjects, and to renew all 
their former privileges. For which purpoſe he alſo 
wrote to the Duke of Savoy himſelf, though he had 
otherwiſe no concern with him. But, the title of royal 
highneſs being by miſtake omitted on the letter, the 
major part of the couneil of Savoy was for returning it 
back unopened; but the Marquis de Pianezza repre- 
ſenting to them, that Cromwell was as haughty as he 
was powerful, and would not paſs by ſuch an affront; 
that he would certainly lay Villa Franca in aſhes, and 
ſet the Swiſs Proteſtant Cantons upon Savoy; the 
letter was read; which, together with the cardinal's 

influence, had the defired ſucceſs. The lord protector 
alſo raiſed a great ſum of money for the Vaudois, and 
ſent over Moreland to ſettle all their affairs, and ſup. 
ply all their loſſes. Ihe other inſtance was this: there 
happened a tumult at Niſmes, in which the hugonots 
had committed ſome diſorder ; who, being apprehen- 
five of very ſevere proceedings upon it, ſent one over 
with great ſecreſy and expedition to Cromwell, to de- 
fire his interpofition and protection. This expreſs 
found ſo good a reception the firſt hour he came, that 
his highneſs, having received the whole account, bade 
him, . Refreſh himſelf after ſo long a journey, and 
he would take ſuch care of his buſineſs, that by the 
time he came to Paris he ſhould find it diſpatched.” 
Accordingly, that night he diſpatched an agent, with 
a letter to the cardinal, and one incloſed for the king. 
The letter to the cardinal was in Latin; to which = 
Lag by; . Add 


* 


- 
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added. this poſtſcript in French with his own hand, 
Je viens d'apprenare la revalte des habitants de Niſmes, 
Je recommande @ vaire eminence les interets des reformez. 
I have heard of the tumult at Niſmes: I recom. 
mend to your eminence the intereſts of the reformed.” 
He alſo ſent inſtructions to his ambaſſador Lockhart, 
requiring him either to prevail that the matter might 
be paſſed oyer, or 1 come away immediately. The 
cardinal complained of this way of proceeding ; hut 
the neceſſity of their affairs made him comply. 
Cromwell, having concluded the treaty with France, 
reſolved now on a vigoraus proſecution of the war 
with Spain. Blake, to whom Montague was now 
joined m command, after xeceiving new orders, pre- 
E himſelf for hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards, He 
ay for ſome time off the harbour of Cadiz, where lay 
a fleet of forty fail; and on that lation he hoped to 
intercept the flota; but, that not arriving ſo ſoon as he 
. ot *. found OI 1 of water begin to fail, 
and was obliged to ſai Portugal to ure a ſup- 
ply. The ial ſtill left a ot of ſeven fri- 
gates, under the command of Commodore Stayner, 
to inte the galleons. A few days after, they came 
in fight, and the Engliſh commander gave them chaſe, 
and prefently came up with them. They conſiſted of 
eight large ſhips. The weather was fo unfavourable. 
for the attack, that four veſſels of his fmall force could 
not come up to bear a part in the action; yet, with 
the other three, the Speaker, the Bridgewater, and the 
Plymauth, he made a furious attack on the Spaniards. 
After an obſtinate engagement, two of the galleons 
were ſunk; two more ran on ſhore; two were taken, 
and only two eſcaped into Cadiz. One of the ſhips 
that were ſunk had been ſet on fire in the action, on- 
board of which was the Marquis. af Badajox, of the 
family of Lopez, viceroy of Peru, with his wife and 
daughter, This nobleman had an oppottunity of 
eſcaping the flames; but ſecing his wife and child fink 


under 


1 
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the diſtreſs that ſurrounded them, and perith, he 
preferred death with them to life without them, and re- 
fuſed to leave the ſhip. His ſon and brother were ſaved. 
On-board the two ſhips which fell into the hands of the 
Engliſn, were near two millions of pieces of eight; 
and treaſure, to an equal amount, was buried in the 
ocean. Admiral M „with the young Marquis 
of Badajox, and part of the fleet to eſcort the ſilver, ar- 
rived at Portſmouth ; from whence the treaſure was 
conveyed by land, with great parade, to London. 
Blake having received intelligence that another Spa- 
niſh fleet from South- America had put into the Cana- 
ry-iſlands, immediately proceeded thither. He found 
the ſhips in the bay Santa Cruz, in the land of Tene- 
riff, They conſiſted of fix galleons, richly laden, and 
ten other veſſels, Theſe latter lay within the port, 
with a ſtrong barricado before them; the galleons 
were drawn up without the boom, becauſe they drew 
too much water to lie within it. The harbour itſelf 
was ſtrongly fortrfied, having to the north a caftle well 
furniſhed with artillery, and ſeven forts, which com- 
municated with each other, all of which were defended | 
by a numerous garriſon. The Spaniſh governor, Don 8 
Diego Diagues, conſidered the place as ſo ſocure by na- 
ture and art, and fo well provided with the means of 
defence, that when the maſter of a Dutch ſhip applied 
to him for leave to ſail, becauſe he dreaded Blake's at- 
tacking the ſhips in the harbour, be ſcornfully anſwer. 
ed, © Go if you will, and let Blake come in if he dare.” | 1 
The Enghith admiral, after ſurveying the ſituation of f | 
the enemy, and the ftrength of the place, called acoun- 
cil of war, wherein it was reſolved to attack the ſhips 
in the harbour, and endeavour to deſtroy them, it be- x 
mg conſidered as impracticable to carry them off. | 
Cn Stayner, who had fo effectually _— the 

paniſh galleons, was appointed, with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron, to this honourable and defperate ſervice. THe 
ſoon forced his paſſage into the bay, while other fri- 
- gates 
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gates played their guns on the forts and lines, and 
thereby prevented them from annoying the ſhips in 
their attack. | Stayner's ſquadron was quickly ſup. 
ported by Blake with the whole fleet; the wind ſe- 
conded his courage, and, blowing full into the bay, in 
a moment brought them among the thickeſt of the 
enemy. After a reſiſtance of four hours, the Spaniards 
yielded to Engliſh valour, and abandoned their ſhips, 
which were ſet on fire, and conſumed, with all their 
treaſure. The greateſt danger till remained to the 
Engliſh. They were expoſed to the fire of the caſtle 


and the forts, which, with all their caution, they could 


not expect to ſilence; but, whilſt they remained in 
this perilous ſituation, the wind, ſuddenly ſhifting, car. 
ried them out of the bay, leaving the Spaniards in aſto- 
niſnment at the intrepidity and good fortune of the 


Engliſn. The whole loſs ſuſtained in this daring at- 


tempt, was no more than forty-eight men killed, and 
one hundred and twenty wourided, | 

When the news of this glorious ſucceſs was brought 
to the protector, he ſent his ſecretary, Thurloe, to the 


_ parliament, which was then fitting, with the account, 


who thereupon. appointed a day of general thankſgiv- 
ing, and voted a ring, of five hundred pounds value, 
to the commander in chief; a preſent of one hundred 
pounds to the: captain that brought the news; and 


their thanks to all the officers and ſeamen concerned in 


the action. Captam Stayner, returning ſoon after, was 
knighted by the protector. 
As this was the laſt, ſo it was the moſt eee 


atchievement of the renowned Blake. Shortly after, 
he again cruiſed before the harbour of Cadiz, where 


- finding his ſhips become foul, and that his own health 


and ſpirits wore away, he reſolved to ſail for England. 
By this time he was languiſhing under an inveterate 
ſcurvy, attended with a dropſy. In his paſſage home 


he became much worſe; and, as he perceived his end 


neſtneſs, 


approaching, he frequently enquired, with great car 
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neſtneſs, after the appearance of land, anxious to hr 
out his laſt in his native country. But this ſatisfaction 
he did not enjoy; he died as his ſhip (the St. George) 
entered * Sound, on the 17th. of. Auguſt, 
16 1657, aged 5 years. Never man, ſays 
Huge, ** fo zealous for 2 57 Was ſo. much 
hated and eſteemed, eyen by the op factions 
He was, by principle, an 2 can; "and 
the late uſurpations, amidſt all the truſt and 2 he 
received from the ruli Oar were 75 to be 


very little grateful to him. It is our. duty, 
he te'would — to the Oe 5 to fight for our coun- 


try, into what hands ſoever the government may fall.” . 
He was difintereſted, generous, and liberal; ambitious 
only of true Neal dreadful. only to his avowed ene- 
mies: he therefore forms one of the moſt perfect cha- 
raters of the age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe er- 
rors and violences which were then ſo. N 
As victory crowned the protector's arms by ſea this 
year, ſo his forces by. land were not dc ae The 
fix thouſand men which. he was obliged by his 1 
with France to proyide, for afang, jointly with the 
French againſt the Spauiards, be 
the command of Sir John ls and Major-gene 
ral Morgan, the French had no inclination: to 
upon Mardyke or Dunkirk, Which, when taken, -4 "1 
to be put ĩnto Cromwell's hands, but marched to other 
places which they were to conquer for. their own uſe. 
But the Engliſh ambaſſador Lockhart made ſueh * 
peated repreſentations to the — 2 complaining of 
their breach of faith, not without ſome menaces, 
That his maſter knew where to find a more punctual 
friend,” that; as ſoon as they had taken Montmedy 
and St. Venant, the army marched into Flanders and 
inveſted Mardyke, which being taken would much faci- 
ltate the deſign upon Dunkirk. The French and 
zngliſh had not lain before this ſtrong place above 
four days, when it was reduced to a ſurrender upon 
Vor. III. No. 52. Ko compoſition, 
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ener, and delivered up wholly into the poſſeſ. 
n of the Engliſh, But, 9 5 after, the French 
withdrawn into winter: quarters, the Spaniards, 
3 were ſenfible of whit great importance this place 
Was to the' feſervin of Dutikitk, detached a body of 
ink and! Fot to retake it. Among theſe were two 
thouſand 15 liſh' and Iriſh; — by the Duke 
of Tork; and they made two very furious ſtorms upon 
the fort, but were ſtoutly repulſed, and forced to 55 
with the loſs of ſeveral brave — wh Wo 
Upon the Ft 2 King's entering into an agreement 
with che Lord Protefor of England, King! Charles 
with his family was obliged to leave France and tetire 
to Cologne; ee having reſided about two years 
and a half, he this year, upbm Con luding à treaty with 
Catholic king, repaited to the city of Bruges in Flan- 
ders, whete '! : found à haridſome accommodation for 
himſelf ard his ſmall court. About this time, among 
other methods he uſed for his reſtoration, Mr. Echard 
tells us of a private application he made to Cromwell, 
which he ſays came 827 the mouth of the Ducheſs of 
Lauderdale, who told the ſame to a perſon of whoſe 
credit he could make no queſtion; The ſtory is this: 
that this lady, afterwards Ducheſs of Lauderdale, be. 
ing a particular friend and acquaintance of Cromwells, 
was employed to make a private offer and [propoſal to 
him, in fubſtance as follows: That if he would re- 
ſtore, or ut the king to return to his throne, he 
would ſend him a blank paper, for him to write his 
own terms and limitations, and ſettle what power and 
riches he pleaſed upon himfelf, family, and friends.” 
This propoſal was firft communicated to the pon 
tor's lady, who liked it very well, helieving, that, be 
= other advantages, it-would bring abſolute indem- 
nity and fecuri — Fa 95 huſband, and the whole fami- 
ih She the took ary opportunity, when ſhe was 
in bed with! him, to mention the offer to him, and en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to accept of it, as being . 
eine 88 4 $02 1 
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the higheſt moment to the happineſs of himſelf andi re- 
lations. ' But he, without minding her arguinents and 
perſuaſions, - preſently told her, She was à fool“ 
adding this ſhrewd ſentence: If Charles Stuart can 
forgive me all that I have done againſt him and his fa» 
mil; he does not deſerye to wear the Wane Eng 
land. ”» | 

In the beginn ginniog of the year 1688, 2 el 
iſon of Oſtend, with the privity of the governor, 
held intelligence with Cardinal Mazarine, and then 
with the Protector Cromwell, to betray that town into 
the hands of the French, wherein Cromwell was to 
have his ſhare. Mazarine was to ſend a land army 
under the command of Marſhal AR and the 
protector was to furniſh a fleet for tranf rting — 
men. Articles having been agreed on 
ſuppoſed conſpirators and the cardinal, on May 7 th 
the appointed day, the W e 


Oſtend, and the garriſon 
and land, who thought — = an Perch pas 


poſſeſſion of the place But the ſabtle governor, hav- 
ng ſuffered the fleet to come to a 8 diſtance, on 
a ſudden pulled down the white flag had invited 
them in, and ſet u a bloody flag: and, before the 
a ors or get out of his reach, he 
ſorely galled them by the — from the forts; and 
the French that landed were all, to the number of fit- 
teen hundred, Alain or taken priſoners, ners, among voy 
laſt was the Marfhal D'Aumont himſelf. | 
Preſently after this great diſappointment, it was re- 
folved to attempt the taking of Dunkirk ; which was 


accordingly inveſted. by the F rench, aſſiſted by ſix 


put valiant E liſhmen, under the inſpection of 
Lockhart, the protector's ambaſſador, but more imme- 
diately under the command of Major-general Morgan. 
Whilit they were carrying on their approaches towards 
the town, the French under Marſh T Turenne on the 
* of Newport, and * with his Engliſh and 4 
| brigade 


— 


_ dered upon articles, on the twenty · fifth of June; when 
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F hremghe thee, ths the Sparſe gra 
intelli t them, paniſh gene- 
ral Don John of ye. ri with the Prince. of Conde 
the Prince de Ligny, and the Dukes of Vork and Glo- 
ceſter, were advancing with thirty thouſand men to re. 
2 the place. Hereupon the French king and car. 
inal were perſuaded by Turenne and others to with- 
draw» their perſons, and retire to Calais, and leave all 
to be determined by a council of war. In the firſt 
council, which was held without either Lockhart or 


Morgan, it was reſolved. to raiſe tlie ſiege if the enemy 


came oni. But, in the next, when thoſe two were pre- 
ſent, Morgan vehemently oppoſed that reſolution, al- 
ing, What a diſhonour it would be to the crown 
France, to have ſummoned a place, and broke 
ground before it, and then raiſe the ſiege and run 


away and, deſiring the council to conſider, . that, 


if they raiſed the fiege, the alliance with England would 
be broleen the ſame: hour.“ Upon which it was re- 
ſolved, contrary to their former intention, to give 
battle to the enemy, if they came on, and to maintain 
the ſiege. And, the enemy coming on, a deſperate 
fight enſued,” in which the Spaniards were in a man- 
ner totally routed by the Engliſn before the French 
came in. At the end af the purſuit, Marſhal Turenne, 
with above a hundred officers, came up to the Engliſh, 
alighted from their horſes, and; embracing the officers, 
ſaid, They never ſaw a more glorious action in their 
lives; and that they were ſo tranſported with the fight 
of it, that they had not power to move, or do any 
thing.” The Spaniſh army being entirely vanquiſh- 


ed, the confederates renewed their attempts upon the 


town of Dunkirk with great vigour and induſtry; and 
the Marquis de Leda, the governor, being mortally 
wounded, as he was ſallying out upon the beſiegers, 


the Spaniards within deſired a preſent capitulation; 


which being granted, this important place was ſurren- 


it 
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it was immediately delivered up into the hands of the 
Engliſh by the French king and cardinal in perſon, 
purſuant to the treaty between them and Cromwell. 
And here we cannot omit the following ſtory in re- 
lation of this affair, in which both the perfidiouſneſs of 
the French court and the policy and power of Crom- 
well are very remarkably ſeen. It is thus related by 
Dr. Wel wood. When the French army, being join 
ed with the Engliſh auxiliaries, was on its march to in- 
veſt the town, Cromwell ſent one morning for the 
French ambaſſador to Whitehall, and upbraided him 
publicly for his maſter's defigned breach of promiſe, 
in giving ſecret orders to the French general to keep 
ion of ' Dunkirk, in caſe it was taken, conti 
to the treaty between them. The ambaſſador proteſted 
he knew nothing of the matter, as indeed he did not, 
and ed leave to aſſure him, that there was no ſuch 
thing thought of. Upon which Cromwell pulling a 
paper out of his pocket, Here, ſays he, © is a copy 
of the cardinal's order ; and I defire you to diſpatch 
immediately an expreſs, to let him know, that I am 
not to be impoſed upon; and that, if he deliver not 
up the keys of the town of Dunkirk to Lockhart 
within an after it ſhall be taken, I will come in 
perſon and demand them at the gates of Paris. There 
were but four perſons ſaid to be privy to this order, 
the queen mother, the cardinal, the Marſhal de Tu- 
renne, and a ſecretary. The cardinal for a long time 
blamed the queen, as if ſhe might poſſibly have blab- 
bed it out to ſome of her women: whereas it was found, 
after the ſecretary's death, that he had kept a ſecret cor . 
reſpondence with Cromwell for ſeveral years; and 
therefore it was not doubted but he had ſent him the 
copy of the order above-mentioned. The meſſage had 
its effect: for Dunkirk was put into the poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh: and, to palliate the matter, (continues 
Welwood); the Duke and Marſhal of Crequy was dif- 
patched into England, ambaſſador extraordinary, to 
| . compliment 
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compliment Cromwell, attended with a numerous and 
ſplendid train of perſons of quality; among whom wa 
a prince of the blood, and Mancini, Mazarine's ne. 
phew, who brought a letter from his uncle to the pro. 
tector, full of the higheſt expreſſions of reſpect. 
Ihe protector, being now in the height of his glory, 
reſolved to make a party for a crown, and get the title 
of king conferred on him, which was the only thing he 
wanted; for, as to the power of a king, he was really 
more formidable than any of the Engliſh monarchs 


ever were. * | 

The parliament had fat about fix -months, when 
the debate came on in the houſe, about changing 
Cromwell's title of lord protector into that of king. 
A new inſtrument was drawn up, and read in the 
houſe, having a blank left for the title of the fingle 
perſon, and two other blanks for the two houſes of 
parliament. This was brought in by Mr. Pack, a 
rich alderman of London, who was ſuppoſed to be very 
much in the court intereſt; and, when it came to be 
debated, it was ſharply oppoſed by the ſoldiers party 
in the houſe; yet, when it came to be put to the quel:- 
tion, they carried all before them, and grew ſo bold 
as to move, © That the blank left for the inſertion of 
the title of chief * might be filled up with the 
name of king.” Which motion, though very much 
oppoſed by Lieutenant- general Fleetwood, was like- 
wiſe carried, and the name voted, together with the 
filling up of the two blanks left for the two houſes, with 
the words, © houſe of commons, and, other houſe.” 
This done, on the 4th of April they preſented thus 
writing to the lord protector, which was ſtiled, The 
humble petition and advice of the parliament of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, to his highneſs; at which 
time, the ſpeaker Sir Thomas Widdrington made 2 
ſpeech to him, recommending the title and office of 
a king, as ſettled here with Chriſtianity . itſelf, ap- 


proved and maintained by our anceſtors, and K. 
| y . Wa 
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way fitted to the laws and temper of the people of 
England. The protector, however inclinable he was 
to accept-of this offer, yet ee way be againſt the 
bumour and bent of the army, and the chief Scers of 

it, and that his ſon-in-law Fleetwood, and his brother- 
— Deſborough, were particularly ayerſe to it, in- 
ſtead of a ready aſſent, thought fit to demur upon it: 
and, the better to protract time, in hopes of gaining 
upon the officers, he deſired, That a committee 
might be appointed to confer with him, and: to offer 
him better F- and ſatisfaction in this grook 
cauſe,” | 

A committee was nel 1 Ne which, on 
April 11, met in the Painted-chamber; and the con- 
ference carried on with the members who made him 
the offer, ſo far as it is on his part intelligible, ſeems 

to argue that he was deſirous of being compelled to 
accept the offer : ener * conference ended in his 
total refuſal. 

With all theſe fred: 1 and with all this 
-deſpotic power, and theſe brilliant ſucceſſes by ſea and 
land, the ſituation of Cromwell was far from being 
enviable. Perhaps no condition, however mean, or 
loaded with contempt, could be more diſtreſsful than 
his, at the time the nation was loading him with con- 
gratulations and addreſſes. He had at laſt rendered 
himſelf hateful to every party, and he owed his ſafety 
to their mutual hatred and diffidence of one another. 
His arts of diflimulation were exhauſted; none could 
be deceived by them; even thoſe of his on party 
and principles diſdaining the uſe to which he had con- 
verted his zeal and profeſſions. Though the whole na- 
tion ſilently deteſted } his adminiſtration, he had not been 
completely wretched if he could have found domeſtic 
conſolation. But even his own family had embraced 
republican principles with ſo much-vehemence, that 
they could not without indignation beheld him in- 
- velted with * power; and Mrs. "x 
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pole, his favourite daughter, upbraided him, on her 
death; bed, with all the crimes which led him to trample 
on the throne. To add to all this, not only were con. 
ſpiracies formed againſt him, but he was at laſt taught, 
upon reaſoning principles, that his death was not only 
deſirable, but his aſſaſſination would be meritorious, 
A book was publiſſied by Colonel Titus, a man who 
had formerly been attached to his cauſe; entitled Kill. 
ing no Murder. Of all the pamphlets that appeared 
at that time, or perhaps of thoſe that have fince ap. 
this was the moſt eloquent and maſterly. 


terwards. i LG; Mer 

The uſurper now found, that the grandeur to which 

he had ſacrificed his former tranquillity was only an 

inlet to freſh inquietudes. He was haunted with per- 
een cer ar ger He _ armour under 
is clothes, always kept piftols in his pockets, 

His aſpect was clouded by a ſettled gloom, and he 

regarded every ſtranger with ſuſpicion. He was al- 


Cromwell read it, and is ſaid never to have ſmiled af. 


ways attended by a numerous guard, and travelled in 


a hurry. He never returned from any place by the 
road he went; and never ſlept above three nights to- 
in the ſame chamber. At laſt he was delivered 
from this life of horror and anxiety by a tertian ague. 
of which he died September 3, 1658, after having 
uſurped the government nine years. 
Thus the famous Oliver Cromwell, after ſo many 
great actions, ſo many toils and fatigues, and ſo many 
plots and conſpiracies againſt his life, at laſt died quiet - 
iy in his bed. He expired in the ſixtieth year of his 
age, five years four months and fourteen days after 
the diſſolution of the long parliament, four years eight 
months and eighteen days after he had been declared 
protector by the inſtrument of government, and but 
one year three months and nine days after his being 
confirmed in that office by the humble petition and 
advice. Kn 275 e | 
1 Oliver 
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Oliver Cromwell was of a robuſt make and conſti- 
tution; his aſpect manly, though clowniſh. His edu- 
cation extended no farther than a ſuperficial knowledge . 
of the Latin tongue: but he inherited great talents | 
from nature; though they were ſuch as he could not 
have exerted to advantage at any other juncture than 
that of à eivil war, inflamed by religious conteſts. His 
character was formed from an amazing conjuncture f 
enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and ambition. He was poſſeſ- 
ſed of courage and reſolution, that overlooked all 
dangers, and ſaw no difficulties. He dived into the 
characters of mankind with wonderful ſagacity, whilſt 
he concealed his own purpoſes, under the impenetrable 
ſhield of diſſimu lation. 
Ambitious he certainly was to a very high degree; 
and, whatever cenſure we are to paſs upon his actions, 
it is allowed by all, that he performed many great and 
laudable things to the honGur and advantage of the 
nation. One author reckons them up thus: © 1. By 
Blake he more humbled and ſubdued the ine, 
Tripoli, and Tunis, pirates, than ever any before or 
fince did. 2. Weſtminſter-hall was never repleniſhed 
with more learned and upright judges than by him; 
nor was juſtice, either in law or equity, in eivil caſes, 
more equally diſtributed, where he was not a party. 
3. When the Norway traders repreſented to him the 
any miſchief and inconveniences of the act of navigation, 
5 he, during his time, diſpenſed with it, and permitted 5 
: 5 the Engliſh to trade to Norway for timber, maſts, 
pitch, tar, and iron, as before the act: and, by a law 
lter made in his third parliament, licence is given to tran- 
ht port filly in foreign bottoms. 4. Though he played 
Si de fool in — war with Spain, and peace with 
France, yet he e a more advantageous treaty of 
O commerce for the Engliſh to France before they . 
1 had. F. Though he joined forces with the F | | 
75 aſt the Spaniards, yet he reſerved: the ſea - towns ; | 
:ver enquered from the Spaniards to himſelf, and fo had DET | 
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Dunkirk and Mar ene, up to him, and would 


have had Oftend, i had not cheated both 
Mazarine and him; thereby to de arbitrator over the 
French, as well as Spaniards, when he 6. 
Cromwell outvied the beſt of our kings, in rendering 
our laws to the ſubject in the Engſiſh tongue: for, 
1 permitted pleading in the Englim 
- 8 . 3 Cromwell 
not s, but practice, and 
laws themſelves, 225 Engliſh. 1 In ſhort, he applied 
himſelf fo indeftriouſly to the buſineſs of the common- 
wealth, and diſcovered ſuch abilities for managing of it, 
that his greateſt enemies acknowledged he was not 
unworthy of the government, if his way to it had been 
9 Ponkid, And he ſhewed his good underſtand- 
ing in — — more chan in ſeeking out capable and 
worthy men for all employments, but more particular. 
ae the oourts of law, w ge general ſatis- 
on. Nel R * 

0 No eite ere eb, he wabergeg io wheels and fo 
particular inteſſigence as Cromwell of which we have 
given Tore hd: mem 9 in the foregoing hif- 
tory. 

His ending the kofiour öf che nation in all fo- 
parts, gratified the temper which, is very natural 
to Engliſhmen. Of this he was ſo careful, that, though 
he was not a crowned head, yet his ambaſſadors had 
all the reſpects and honours paid chem whieh our kings 
ambaſſadors ever had. He — fay, „That the 
dignity of the crown was upon the account of the na- 
5 of which the king was only the repreſentative 
head ; and therefore, the nation being ſtill the ſame, he 

would have the ſame reſpect paid to his ririnifters.” 
And it ĩs very obſervable, that — Cromwell's 
ambaſſador in France, and goyernor of Dunkirk, told 
Biſhop Burnet, 4 That, when he was ſent afterwards 
ambaſſador by King Charles, he found he had nothing of 
that Py” that OY to him in . . | | 
: romwells NY 
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he could be free with. He one day 


* . , 


.  Cromwell's influence was ſo grrat in France, that 
which he took very hard, and complained of to thoſe 
made a viſit to 
Madame Turenne, and, when he took his leave of her, 
ſhe, as ſhe was wont to do, beſought him to continue 
gracious to the churches. Upon which Mazarine 
told her, That he knew not how to behave himſelf. 
If he adviſed the king to puniſh and ſuppteſi their in- 

ence, Cromwell atened him to join with the 
Spaniards; and, if he ſhewed any favour to them, at 
Rome they accounted him an heretic. It was faid, 
that the cardinal would change countenance, wheh he 
heard Cromwell named; fo that it paſſed into a pro. 
verb in France, That he was not 10 much afraid of 


Ll 


the devil as of Oliver Cromwell. 


Spain dreaded him, and-courted-his friendſhip; © xs 
much as Franee, though the latter prevailed. When 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador was informed, that the fleet 
under Penn and Venables was gone towards the Weſt- 
Indies, and that the ſtorm was likely to fall upon ſome 
of his «maſter's territories, he applied himſelf to the 


protector, to know whether he had any juſt ground of 
complaint againſt thie king his maſter; if fo, he was 


ready to give him all ble ſatisfaQion, + The pro- 
tectot demanded a liberty to trade to the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, and the repeat of the laws of the inquifition ; 


to which the ambaffador replied, © That his maſter 


had but two eyes, and that he would have him put 
them both out at once. cd a SY oat 
| The ftates of Holland ſo dreaded him, that they 
were very careful to give him no manner of umbrage: 
and when at any time the king or his brothers cam to 
ee their ſiſter, the Princeſs of Orange, within a day 

two they uſed to ſend a deputation to acquaint. the; 


* 
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Even the Turks ſtood in awe of Cromwell, and dared 
not affend him. And all Italy trembled at his name, 
and ſeemed. under a; panic-fear as long as he lived, 
When Admiral Blake failed into the 5 
the city of Rome and all the pope's territories were 
greatly alarmed; and the terror of the people was 
ſuch, that public proceſſtons were made, and the hoſt 
was expoſed forty hours, to avert the wrath of heaven, 
and prevent Blake's attacking the dominions of the 
church. And indeed we are told, that Cromwell uſed 
to ſay, That his ſnips in the Mediterranean ſhould 
viſit Civita Vecchia, and the ſound of his cannon ſhould 
be heard in Rome. But, in the midſt of this power 
and grandeur, death put an end to all his high pro- 
zjects and daring deſigns. It ſtill remains a queſtion, 
where the body of Cromwell was really buried. It 
was, in appearance, in Weſtminſter-abbey ; ſome re- 
Port .it was carried below bridge, and throw into the 
Thames; but it is moſt prubable that it was buried in 
Naſeby- field., The following .account is given by Mr. 
Barkſtead, ſon to Barkſtead the regicide, who was 2. 
bout fifteen years old at the time of Cromwell's death: 
“That the ſaid Barkſtead his father, being lieutenant 
of the Tower, and a great conſident of Cromwell, 
did, among other ſuch confidence, in the time of his 
illneſs, deſire to know where he would be buried: to 
which the protector anſwered, Where he had ob- 
tained the greateſt victory and glory, and as nigh the 
ſpot as could be gueſſed where the heat᷑ of the action 
was, viz. in the field at Naſeby. Which accordingly 
was thus performed; at midnight, ſqon after his death, 
the body (being firſt embalmed and wrapt in a leaden 
- coffin) was in a hearſe conveyed ta the ſaid field, Mr. 
Barkſtcad himſelf. attending, by order of his father, 
cloſe to the hearſe: being come to the field, they found, 
about the midſt of it, a grave dug about nine feet 
deep, with the green ſod carefully laid on one fide, and 
the mould on the other; in which the coffin being 
. | put, 
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the grave was inſtantly filled up, and the green ſod 
Fa ly as upon it, care being taken that the ſur. 
plus mould ſhould be clean removed. Soon after, the 
like care was taken that the field ſhould be entirely 
ploughed up, and it was ſown three or four years ſuc- 
ceſſively with corn.“ Won, 
It ſeems, at leaſt, pretty certain, that Oliver's corpſe 
was not really interred in Weſtminſter-abbey ; and con- 
ſequently, that it was not his body that was afterwards 
taken up and hanged at Tyburn. But whether this 
account of its being buried in Naſeby-field, or the 
the other of its being ſunk in the Thames, is moſt pro- 
bable, we cannot ſay. What is ſaid for the former, 
the reader has juſt ſeen. The other was related by a 
perſon who attended Oliver in his laſt fickneſs; name. 
ly, that the day after the protector's death, it was con- 
ulted how to diſpoſe of his corpſe ; when it was con- 
cluded, that, conſidering the malice of the cavaliers, it 
was moſt cextain they would infalt the body of their 
moſt dreadful enemy, if ever it ſhould be in their 
power ; to'prevent which, it was reſolved to wrap it 
up in lead, to put it on-board a barge, and fink it in 
the deepeſt part of the Thames; which was under- 
taken and performed by two of his near relations, and 
ſome truſty ſoldiers, the following night. r 
Commercial Auecdotes. Before the commencement 
of the civil wars, the Engliſh Eaft-India Company are 
faid to have employed fifteen thouſand tons of ſhip- 
ping; but afterwards that trade greatly declined ; and, 
from the year 1653 to 1657, a kind of open trade was 
carried on from England to the eaſt, which greatly af- 
tected the merchants who traded on the joint ſtock. In 
what manner this free trade benefited thoſe who em- 


barked in it is not certainly handed down to us. Some 
maintain, that during thoſe four years, when the Eaſt- 
India trade was laid open, the commodities brought 
from India were ſold ſo cheap that the Engliſh ſupphied 
more parts of Europe, and even Amſterdam an. 


* 
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therewith, thay they ever did afterwards, whereby they 
very much ſunk the Dutch Eaſt- India Company 
actions. On the other hand. it is aflerted, and. pretty 
enerally believed, that even the ſeparate traders them- 
fre were loſers in the end, and, by their want of au- 
thority and 8 traded with the natives to great 
diſadvantage 
In Ne year 1653 the poſtage 1 in . Scotland, 
and Irelapd, was farmed for ten thouſand pounds year- 
- 1y; by this ſettlement, fingle letters carried as far as 
eighty miles paid two-pence, and double ones four- 
pence; beyond eighty miles eee and double 
ones ſix-pence. 
About this time coals froth Neweafile wer uſually 
ſold at above twenty ſhillings the chaldron in London, 


and more than nine hundred fail of ſhips were employ- 
ed in that trade. Three hundred and twenty keels, 
or lighters, were ſuppoſed to be employed at Neu- 

| calls each of which carried yearly eight hundred chal- 


drous of coals, Newcaftle meaſure, on-board the ſhips; 
one hundred and thirty-fix of ſuch chaldrons of coals 
are- reckoned equal to two hundred. and. ſeventeen 
chaldrons of London meaſure,” The conſumption af 
tthis article of fuel, ſuppoſing the calculation to be ac- 

curately made, amounted, in the year 165 5, to ſixty- 
8 


nine thouſand four hundred and forty chaldrons of 


London meaſure. 

The firſt introduction of the ſugar-cane into the 
Eng liſh Weſt· India ſettlements, is ſaid co be in the 
year 1641, when they were brought from Fernambuc, 
in the Brafils, and planted in Barbadoes, where they 
proved ſucceſsful, after ſome years cultivation, The 
value of land on that iſtand. increaſed: rapidly, when 


this branch of trade came to be introduced there; a 


mes of five. hundred acres, which before might 
have been purchaſed for four hundred pounds ſterling, 
in a few years after was ſuppoſed to * fourteen 

| thoulmnd PO: By th eben of the ſugar- 
5. Cane; 
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cahe, many fortunes were rapidly made; ſo that men 
carrying a few hundred pounds with them there, in a. 


few years have amaſſed one hundred thouſand pounds 


ſterling. Such ſucceſs encouraged many people to go 
there Font England; the merchahts at home fitted out 
more ſhips, and freighted them with proviſions, tools, 
cloathing, and all other neceſſaries, in exchange for 


which they received the produce of the ifland ; and, 


this being the firſt of our colonies which adopted the 
plantation of ſugar, it greatly haſtened the improve- 
ment of the other Caribbee iſlands, which ſoon follow- 


ed the example of Barbadoes, in planting the ſugar- 
cane, to very great advantage. As it was not poſſible 
to cultivate this commodity by white people in ſo/ hot 


a climate, ſo neither were they ſufficiently numerous 
for ſuch purpoſes; neceſſity therefore, and the example 
of Portugal, gave birth to the ſlave - trade, from the 


coaſt of Guinea. The inereaſed population in thoſe 


iſtands ſoon created a yaſt demand for all neceſſaries 


from England, and alſo a new and conſiderable trade 

to Madeira for wines. The mother- country, at this 
time, laid mo reſtraints on this infant trade, but for ſe- 
veral years it remained open to all nations. After the 
reſtoration indeed, the parliament, obſerying the great 


detriment which the kingdom ſuffered by ſuch an open 
trade; reſtrained it to none but natives of England, by 


ſeveral acts of navigation; whereby the a of Lon- 
r ſu 


gar, and 


don and Briſtol became the great marts 
from thence the northern and middle parts of Europe 
were ſupplied. This reduced the Portugal ſugars of 
Braſil, in a ſhort time, ſo low, as from eight pounds to 
two pounds ten ſhillings per hundred weight; and in 


this proſperous ſtate the trade remained until the 


French, in their turn, ſo greatly Improved their ſagar- 
iſlands, as to be able to underſel us in moſt parts of 
Europe. een en * 
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RICHARD CROM WELL, upon his father's 
death, was ſolemnly proclaimed protector all over Eng- 
land, &c. and was congratulated hereupon by addreſſes 
from all parts of the three kingdoms, declaring their 
reſolutions. to ſtand by him with their lives and for- 
tunes. But the officers of the army being divided a- 
mong themſelves, and the republican party in particu- 
lar labouring to undermine him, and. reſtore their be- 


Joved commonwealth, he found himſelf neceſlitated to oft 
call a parliament, A parliament was accordingly ſum- ref 
moned, which Riehard met the 27th of January, with cal 
 - the ſame ſlate that the-Engliſh monarchs and his father ſea 
had done before him. They had not ſat long before 4 
great differences and contentions aroſe between them vat 
_, and the army ; ſo that the officers, being informed that hal 
ſome votes ere paſſed in oppoſition to their defigns, olc 
immediately ſent Fleetwood and Deſborough to the N 
Protector, to adviſe him forthwith to diſſolve the par- 9 
liament. Fleetwood alleged, T hat, if this were not on, 
Pr eſently done, the nation would certainly be involved the 
in blood.” Deſborough, who was of a rougher tem- live 
per, told him, It was impoſſible for him to keep my 
both parliament and army his friends; and deſired him in! 
to chuſe which he would prefer: if he diſſolved the ol 
parliament out of hand, he had the army at his devo- 
tion; if he refuſed that, he believed the army would 91 
quickly pull him out of Whitehall.“ On the other my 
hand, many members aſſured him, that the parlia- 90 
ment would continue firm to him, if he vould but ay 
adhere to them: ſome officers of the army hkewiſe, as that 
Ingoldſby, Whalley, Gough, and Howard, offered to 11 
ſtand by him, againſt thoſe who were called the gene- 8 
ral council of the army; and Howard in particular Pon 
earneſtly preſſed him to exert himſelf by ſome vigor- 85 
ous action, ſuch as ſupported his father's anthority to 5 V 
the laſt: You are Cromwell's ſon,” faid he; < ſhew ther 
- yourſelf worthy of that name: this buſineſs requires a G \ 
bold ſtroke, ſupported by a good hand; do not — {if} 
PI; 5 y@ 
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urſelf to be daunted, and my head Ih 1 anſwer 


e conſequence. Fleetwood, Lambert; 8 
* «Fl ti the contrivers of this ; I will b 5 
them; do but ſtand by me, and ſecond: my zeal with 
. 11 K 8 todo not 
ve * and, in a man irre ute temper, 
was at laſt preyalled on by the oppoſite party to dif- 
ſalve SE , ̃ f OT 23H 
Having got rid of the parliament, the council of 
officers were for laying Richard aſide too; and ſo they 
reſtored the remnant of the long parliament, commonly 
called the rump, which Oliver had ejected, to their 
feats again; and Richard, after a rejgn of About ſeven 
months and twenty days, returned to his former pri- 
vate life. When he was quitting his palace of White- 
hall, he ordered his ſervants to be very careful of two 
old trunks, which ftgod in his wardrobe, The men 
wondeted at this; and one of his friends, hearing Wh 
enquire very earneſtly after them, aſked him what was 
in them, that made him ſo much concerned about 
them? © Why, no leſs,” ſaid Richard, © than the 
lives and fortunes 5 _ the 45 people e = - 
meaning the numberleſs addreſſes that were preſente 
— rv ri 
Richard, ſome years before the death of King 
Charles IT. returned to England; and, having lived 
to a great age, as a remarkable example of the fecu- 
rity of innocence, and the inſtability of human great- 
neſs, he died at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, in the 
So 6 On = iow ik wet Br oo 
The rump-parliament were no ſooner reinſtated in 
their authority, however, than they _ to humble 
the army by caſhiering ſome of the officers, and 
pointing others on whom they could have more 4 
pendence. The officers immediately reſolyed to di- 
ſolve the aſſembly. Lambert, one of the general o- 
ficers, drew up a choſen body of troops; and, placing 
them in the ſtreets which led to Weſtminſter-hall, when 
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ſpeaker. Lenthall proceeded in his carriage is the 
oule, he ordered eres horſes to, be turned, and very 
civilly. conducted bim zone, | The other members 
were likewiſe z intercepted ; and the army returned to 
their quarters to obſerye 2 ; ſolemn faft, which general. 
ly either preceded. or attended their outrages, A com- 
mittee was then elected, of twenty-three perſons; of 
whom ſeven; were officers. ;Thele they pretended to 
inveſt, with ſovereign authority ; ; and a military! govern- 
2 05 m hg cftabliſbed, which gave the nation a prolpe& 
ſexyitude, and tyranny without redreſs. 
p .U VI 87 the officers had by their 6 OWn au- 
1 Ale np parliament, General Monk, who 
en in es with ei ght thouſand Veteran 
coop teſted againſt. the 18 15 and reſolyed to 
EE i tional ue As ſoon as he put his 
12 75 in motion, be end OT If cagerly ſought after 
by, all 4 but, ſo ca utious Was he of declaring his 
mind, that, till the 1 ht, it was impoſſible to know 
vl ky fide. he 5 take. A erm inſtance 
this cautious aviour Was, that, when his own 
F came to Him with a meſſige from Lord 
Grenville in the name of the king, he refuſed all. con- 
verſation with him upon hearing that he had told his 
errand to Mr. Pride, the genen 's Gn e 
Pl man of:known probity. and honour. | 
ing that the officers were preparing an army to 
oppoſe him, Monk amuſed them with negociations ; 
and the Pye ae themſelves not avg de- 
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whole army, Monk in the V aig proceeded with 
his army to London. „on his march, 
flocked round him with HH expreſſing their de- 


ſire of a ne parhament; | but that eneral, ſtill conti- | 


nuing hig inflexible taciturnity, at laſt came to St. Al- 
Vithin a few, miles of the capital, lezving all the 
woll in doubt as tq- his motiyes and deſigns. Here 
he ſent the parliament a. mende deſiring chem to re- 
moye ſuch forces i remained in London, to country 
quarters. Some of the 5 5 1 obeyed this 
order; and ſuch as did not, Men turned out by 
force: after —— 7 he took. up his quarters with his 
army i in Weſtminſter. . The houſe voted him thanks 
for his ſervices: he deſired them to call a free parlia- 
ment; and this ſoon inſpired the citizens. to refuſe 
ſubmiſſion to the preſent government. They reſolved 
y no taxes until the members formerly excluded 
Ted Colonel Pride ſhould be replaced. For this they 
were puniſhed. by Monk, at the defire of the parlia- 
ment. He arreſted eleyen gfe the moſt obnoxious of 
the common-council; [+ he, gates and portculliſes ; 


and, having expoſed it to the ſcorn and go Feiſt” 
all who, hated it, returned in Hie h to | his q 
ters at Weſtmin The next day, however, lie matle 


an apology Bet this condud, and promiſed for the fü- 


ture to co- 1 with the mayor and N — 
dil in ſuch ſchemes as they ſhould approve. - 19 
The commons were row. greatly. alarm * hey 


tried every method to gain off the general 2 ks ne 


alliance. Some of them even promiſed to inveſt Him 
Vith the dignity of 2 magiſtrate, and tg ſuppqrt 
. his uſurpation. But Monk was too juſt; or too wiſe, 
to hearken to ſuch wild propoſals ; he reſolved t to re- 
f * the ſecluded members, and by 0 ts 19 
about a new election. | 


"The reſtoration of the expelled mem RY 8 


; effected; and their number was 5 m. much e 
N rump, that W of this laſt party 
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1 to 2 in their turn. The re- 


i all thoſe orders 
by ik they had [= pra Phe renewed and 
enlarged 9 geben ben anen Tried a | a proper ſti- 
end Tor t be of the fleet and army; and, hav. 

53 , the * rw bnd themſelves, and 
Ve der for the m afletibling of a new par- 
- ile, Monk new wodelled his army 

t9/he pl ſes he hdd in view. Some officers, by his 
direct . him with an addrefs, in which they 
prod d e the yy of A e 


refur 
ee to be fi ped by: | tie ments; 
It this furniſhed pretencæ 100 — 
all the officers by whotn vi 1 i: 
In the dg of thete 1. Lambert, cho had 
WM "confined in the Tower, eſcaped from his priſon, 
I began to Es, and, 48 is activity and prin- 


on tions to oppoſe meafuyes: © Te diſpatched 
. 2 10 e y, with His own . 
nbert had time to aſſemple his d dependents. 
er had taker poſſeſſion of Daventry with four 
159 8 . horſe: but che greater 'patt of them joined 

55 to 2 he yn nr N 

exhibiting ſtron of puſiflarimity. 

4 040 Be time ge ont th ied 3 in his reſerve; nor 
would Be intruſt his ſecret'"i intentions with any perſon, 
10 'one Mörrice, a a gentleman of Devonſhire, He 
Was of a ſedentary and Rtadious difpofition; -and with 
F alone did the general deliberate on the great and 

gerous enterprize of the reſtoration. Sir John Gran- 
. ville, who had a commiſſion froth the king, applied for 
acceſs to the general; but he was defired to communi- 
. [cate his buſineſs to, Morrice. Granville refuſed, though 
twice u rged, to deliver his meſſage to any but the ge- 
neral Magz ſo that Monk, now ang he could de- 
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whole intentions; but, with his uſual caution, refuſed: 
to commit any thing to paper. In conſequence of 
this; the king left the Spaniſh territories, where he 
very narrowly eſcaped being detained at Breda by the 
governor, under pretence of non re with proper 
reſpect and formality. From thenee he retired to Hol- 
land, where he refolved to wait further advice. 

The new parliament being aſſembled, Sir Harbottle 
Grimſtone was choſen ſpeaker, a man known to be 
a toyaliſt in his heart. The affections of all were turn- 
ed towards the king; yet ſuch were their fears, and 
ſuch dangers attended a freedom of ſpeech, that no one 
dared for ſome days make any mention of his name. 
At length Monk gave directions to Annefly, preſident 
of the council, to inform them that one Sir John Graun. 


ville, a ſervant of the king's, had been ſent over by his 


majeſty, and was now at the door with a letter to the 
houſe of commons. This meſſage was receiyed with 
the utmoſt Joy.” Granville was called in, the letter 
read, and the king's propoſals immediately accepted 
of, He offered a general atnneſty to all perſons hat- 
ſoever, and that withoat any exceptions but what 
ſhould be made by parliament. He promiſed" to in- 
dulge ſerupulous conſciences with liberty in matters 


of religion; to leave to the examination of parliament 


the claims of all ſuch as dd lands with conteſted 
titles; to confirm all theſe conoſſions by acts of parli- 
ament z to ſutisfy the army under General Monk with 
reſpect to their arrears, and to give the ſame rank to 
his officers” when they ſhould be enliſted in the king's 
army, £ 5 * 4 
In conſequence of this good 
king and parliament, Montague t 
waited aal majeſty to inform him that the fleet ex- 
pected his orders at Scheveling. The Duke of York 


vent immediately on-board, and took the command aa 


bid high admiral. The king embarkced, and; landing 
it Dover; was received by the general, whom he ten- 


{ derly 


/ 


Engliſh' admiral 
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derly embraced. | He entered London in 1660, an 

the twenty-ninth of May, ; which was his birth-day; 
and vas attended by an innumerable multitude of peo- 
Ple, who teſtified their joy bythe loudeſt gcclamations 
e HARLES II. wasithirty. years of ag at the time 
of his reſtoration, Being naturally of an 


irehy, and 


his council the moſt 8 men go end, With- 
| ſhared this honour equally with the royaliſts. Calamy 
and Baxter, preſbyterian clergymen, were even nude 
.chaplains to the king. Admifal Montague was c- 
tte earl of Sandwich, and General Mank duke of Al- 
bemarle. Morrice, the general's friend, was created 
ſecretary of ſtate. But what gave the greateſt content. 
ment to the nation was the judicious: choice which the 
king at ſinſt made of his principal miniſters and favour: 
tes. | Sit Edward Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, 
was prime miniſter and chancellor, The Marquis, 
created Duke, af Omond, was ſteward of the houſe- 
hold; the Earl of Tp Po high-treaſurer ; Sir 
Edward Nicholas ſecretary of tate, Theſe men, uri 
in the ſams ſagdable inclinationg, ſupported each other 
credit, and purſued the intereſts.of the public. 
he parliament, having been ſummoned without the 
| kird' conſent, received at firſt only the title of a con- 
vention; and ĩt was not till after an act paſſed for tht 
Purpoſe, that they were zcknowledged by the ne 
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WARS'6r ENGLAND. i& 
harliament. Both houſes owned the guilt of the for: 


mer tebellion, and _— received in theit own 
name, and in that of all the ſubjects, his majeſty's gra: 
cious pardon and indemnity. The king fad before 
promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but ſuch as 
ſhould be excepted by parliament: he now jiſſued a 
proclamation, declaring, that ſuch of the late king's 
judges as did not ſurrender themfelves within fourteen 
days ſhould receive no pardon. Nineteen ſurrendered 
themſelves; ſome were taken in their flight; others 
eſcaped beyond ſea. The peers ſeemed inclined to 
great ſeverity on this occaſion; but were reſtrained by 


the king, who in the moſt earneſt terms preſſed the act 


of general indemnification: 17 2 
After repeated ſolicitations, the act of indemnity paſ- 
ſed both houfes, with the exception of thofe who had 
an immediate hand in the king's death. Even Crom. 
well, Ireton, and Bradſhaw, though dead, were conſi- 
dered as proper objects of reſentment: their bodies 
(ſee p. 156) were dug from their graves ; dragged to 


the place of execution; and, after hanging fome time, 


buried under the gallows. Of the reſt who ſat in 
judgment on the late monarch's trial, ſome wert dead, 
and ſome thought worthy of pardon. ' Ten ogly, out 
of eighty, were doomed to immediate deſtructbn; and 
theſe were enthuſiaſts who had all along a&d from 
principle, and who, in the general ſpirit of rage excited 
againſt them, ſhewed a fortitude that wouldhave done 


honour to a better cauſe. i 


This was all the blood that was ſhed at he reſtora- 
tion. The reſt of the king's judges were rerieved. and 
afterwards diſperſed into ſeveral priſons. The army 
was diſbanded, that had for fo many yers governed 
the nation; prelacy, and all the cerenomes of the 


church of England, were reftored; at he ſame time 


that the king pretended to preſerve theair of modera. 


tion and neutrality. In fact, with regrd to religion, 


Vharles, in his gayer hours, was a proefled deiſt; bat 
S . 4n 


of Orleans, 


| the time of Charles I. The 
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in the latter part of his life he ſhewed an inclination to 
the Catholic perſuaſion, which he had ſtrongly imhibed 


in his infancy and exile. ; 


On the 13th of September this Jeu died, the young 


Duke of Glouceſter, -a prince of great hopes. The 
king was never ſo deeply affected by any incident in 
his life. The Princeſs of Orange, having come to 
England, in order to partake of the joy attending the 
reſtoration of her family, with whom ſhe lived in great 
friendſhip, ſoon after fickened and died. The queen- 


mother paid a viſit to her ſon, and obtained his conſent 


to the b of the Princeſs Henrietta with the Duko 
other to the French king. The parlia- 
ment having met on the fixth of November, and carried 
on bufineſs with the greateſt unanimity and diſpatch, 
2 olved by the king on the agth of December, 
1000. | 
During the reign of Charles II. the ſpirit of the 
people ſeemed to take à turn qo oppoſite to that in 
atter found his ſubjects 
animated with a ferocious though ignorant zeal for li- 
berty. They knew not what it was to be free, aud 
thereiore imagined that liberty conſiſted in throwing 
off entirely the royal authority. They gained their 
point: the unhappy monarch was dethroned and mur- 
dered ; but, inſtead of liberty, they found themſelves 
inyolvec.in much worſe tyranny than before. Being 
happily feed from this tyranny by the reſtoration, they 
ran into the contrary extreme; and, inſtead of an un- 
bounded pirit of oppoſition, there was nothing nov 
to be foum but as unbounded: a ſpirit of ſubmiſſion; 
and, through the flaviſh ſubmiſſions and conceſſions of 
the people-n this reign; Charles found means to ren- 
der himſelf a laſt almoſt quite abſolute, and to govern 


, 


without requiring, or indeed without having any occ 


- \ 


i . A 

al ike revdution took place with regard to; 1910U8 

mates. Ding the former rages a ture: of the — 
on. 92 gloom 
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gloomy enthuſiaſm had overſpread the whole iſland, 
and men 1 — that the Deity was only to be plea- 
ſed by their denying themſelves every ſocial pleaſure, 

and refuſing every thing that tended. to make life a- 

ble. The extreme hypocriſy of Cromwell and 
his aſſociates, and the abſurd conduct of others, ſhewed 
that this was not religion; but, in avoiding this error, 
they ran into one equally dangerous; and every thing 
religious or ſerious was diſcountenanced. Nothing but 
riot and diſſipation took place every where. The court 
ſet them the example; nothing but ſcenes of gallantry _ 
and feſtivity were to be ſeen; the horrors of the late 
war became the ſubje& of ridicule ; the formality of 
the ſectaries was dif Moved on the ſtage, and even laugh- 
ed at from the pulpit. In ſhort, the beſt mode of re- 
ligion now was to have as little as poſſible ; and to a- 
void not only the hypocriſy of the ſectaries, but even 
the common duties ae | ; 

In the midſt of this riot and diflipation, the old and 
faithful followers of the royal family were left unre- 
warded. Numbers who had fought both for the king 
and his father, and who had loſt their whole fortunes 
in his ſervice, ſtill continued to pine in want and. obli- 
vion; while in the mean time their T who 
had acquired fortunes during the civil war, were per- 
mitted to enjoy them without moleſtation. The wretch- 
ed royalifts petitioned and murmured in vain; the mo- 
narch fled from their expoſtulations to ſcenes of mirth 
and feſtivity ; and the act of indemnity was generally 
ſud to have been an act of forgiveneſs to the king's - 
enemies, and of oblivion to his friends. FEES 

In 1661, the Scots and Engliſh parliaments ſeemed 
to vie with each other in their proſtrations to the king. 
In England, monafchy and epiſcopacy were raiſed to 
the greateſt ſplendour. The biſhops were permitted to 
reſume their ſeats in the houſe of peers; all military 
authority was acknowledged to be veſted in the king. 
He was empowered to appoint commiſſioners for re- 

Vor. III. No. 53. - gulating 
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gulating corporations, and expelling ſuch members ag 
had intruded themſelves by violence, or profeſſed prin. 
Ciples dangerous to the conſtitution, An act of uni- 
formity was paſſed, by which it was required that ev 
clergyman ſhould be re-ordained, if he had not before 
received epiſcopal ordination; that he ſhould declare 
his aſſent to every thing contained in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and ſhould take the oath of canonical 
obedience. In conſequence of this law, above two thou- 
ſand of the preſbyterian clergy reſigned their cures at 
once... In Scotland the right of the king was aſſerted 
in the fulleſt and moſt poſitive terms to be hereditary, 
divine, and indefeaſible. His power was extended to 
the lives and poſſeſſions of his ſubjects, and from his 
original grant was ſaid to come all that they enjoyed, 
They voted him an additional revenue of forty thou- 
ſand pounds; and all their former violences were trea- 
ted with a degree of the utmoſt deteſtation. 

Notwithſtanding the liberal proviſion which the 
parliament had made for their king, fill his prodigali- 
ty rendered him indigent ; and, inſtead of deſiring an 
aſcendancy over his parliament, he was content to be 
dependent on their bounty. His prodigality, his li- 
bertiniſm, and the familiarity with which he permitted 
\ himſelf to be treated by his ſubjects, ſoon began to al- 
ter their ſentiments, from a veneration for royalty, to 
a contempt of his perſon and adminiſtration ; and this 
was preſently increaſed, by a ſhamegfpl ſacrifice of the 
intereſt of the nation, for his privaſt advantage. In 
' conſideration of five millions of livres, (about two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling,) he delivered 
up to Louis XIV. of France, the town and port ot 


Dunkirk; and likewiſe the fort of Mardyke, together 


with all the artillery, arms, ammunition, &c. Ihe 
excuſe which Charles gave to his parliament for this 


conduct was, that, as it had been ſurrendered to Crom- 


well, an uſurper, he had a right to diſpoſe of it as he 
- pleaſed, This deſtructive bargain was 1 at 
. | ; 8 London, 


— 
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London, by the Count d' Eſtrades, on the ſide of 
France, and the Earl of Clarendon, chancellor, the 
Earl of Southampton, lord-treafurer, the Duke of Al- 
bemarle, and the Earl of Sandwich, who had received 
a commiſſion from the king for that purpoſe. The 
atter of theſe noblemen at firſt propoſed the abſolute 
demolition of Dunkirk, and the filling up and deſtroy- 
ing its harbour, in ſuch a manner, as to render it for 
ever uſeleſs; but this was not inſiſted on in the farther” 
proſecution of the buſineſs. No ſooner had the French 
king taken poſſeſſion of this important place, than he 
employed thirty thouſand men to work upon the forti- 
fications, on the fide towards the land, as well as to the 
ſea: he likewiſe formed, between the town and citadel, 
a large baſon, capable of receiving thirty ſhips of war; 
ſo that, ſays Voltaire, this place became a terror to the 
Engliſh, almoſt as ſoon as they had fold it. From this 
time, (Auguſt r7th, 1662,) Charles found himſelf per- 
petually oppoſed, and his parliament granted ſupplies 
much more reluctantly than before. | 

A few months before, the continual exigencies of 
the king had forced him to conclude a marriage with 
the Infanta of Portugal for the ſake of her portion, 
which was five hundred thouſand pounds in money, 
together with the fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, and of 
Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. The Chancellor Claren- 
don, the Dukes of Ormond and Southampton, urged 
many reaſons againſt this match, particularly the likelt- 
hood of her never having any children; but all their 
objections could not prevail, and therefore Clarendon 
ſet himſelf to promote it as far as lay in his power. 

A fleet was ſent, under the command of the Earl of 
Sandwich, to bring over the queen, and to take poſ—- 
ſeſſion of Tangiers. Beſides theſe avowed purpoſes, 
for which this armament' was ſent but, it was farther 
deſigned to chaſtiſe the Algerine corſairs, for their in- 
fraction of the treaty entered into with Blake. For 
this purpoſe, the earl appeared with his fleet before 

2 Algiers, 
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' Algiers, the 29th of July, 1661, and ſent an officer to 
the dey with a letter from the king, accompanied with 
one from himſelf. Theſe remonſtrances, and this ar. 
mament, made no impreſſion on that ſtate. It ſeemed 
even to ſet the Engliſh admiral, and his force, at defi- 
ance, by putting the port and caſtles in the beſt ſtats 
of defence. Sandwich hereupon attempted to ſet fire 
to the ſhips in the harbour; but the wind being unfa- 
vourable to the attempt, after furious cannonading on 

both ſides, without any eſſential hurt being done to 
either, the Engliſh admiral thought fit to deſiſt; and, 
leaving Sir John Lawſon to cruiſe, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
don, off the harbour, to protect the Engliſh trade, and 
harraſs the enemy, he ſailed, with the reſt of his fleet 
for Liſbon. The vigilance of Lawſon on this Ration 
annoyed the Algerines more than the attack upon their 
. port; for ſo many of their ſhips were taken, that they 
were at laſt compelled to ih a peace with Great- 
Britain, and to give up all right of ſearching its ſhips;: 
but this treaty, like = former one, was not long ob- 
ſerved. , 

The king's marriage had laid no ſort of reſtraint on 
his indiſcriminate amours; his queen, though a virtu- 
ous princeſs, could never gain the affection of her huſ- 
band ; he had been captivated by her portion, and, 
having ſecured that, was quite indifferent to the wo- 
man. At this time his favourite miſtreſs was Mrs. Pal. 
mer, whom he afterwards created Ducheſs of Cleve- 

land; a woman prodigal, rapacious, diſſolute, violent, 
and revengeful. She entertained a ſt diſlike to 
Clarendon, who was a man too tenacious of the dignity 
of his own character to pay his court to this haughty 
concubine. Out of revenge for ſuch negle& of the 
miniſter, ſhe exerted all her influence with the king to 
undermine this his truſty ſervant; and in the attempt 

ſhe was fo ſucceſsful as to lay the foundation of his 


Still 
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Still, however, the king's neceflities were greater 
than his ſupplies. In 1663, an extraordinary dupply 
was demanded : the king ſent for the commons, on the 
12th of June, to Whitehall. He complained of their 
inattention ; afid, by acquainting them of a conſpiracy 
to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, he hoped to furniſh a 
reaſon for demanding a preſent ſupply. Four ſubſidies 
were immediately granted, and the clergy in convoca- 
tion followed the example of the commons. On this 
occafion the Earl of Briſtol ventured to impeach the 
chancellor Clarendon in the houſe of peers; but, as he 
did not ſupport his charge, the affair was dropped for 
the preſent. | 

In the month of April 1664, the houſe of com- 
mons, having taken into conſideration the obſtacles to 
the trade of the nation, voted, that the wrongs, indig- 
nities, and affronts, offered by the Dutch in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, as well as on the coaſt of Africa, to 
ps; the ſubjects of England, had, in a great meaſure, ob- 
ob- ſtructed the trade of the nation. They 
farther voted, that his majeſty ſhould be entreated to 


on procure reparation for thoſe 2 and take mea- 
tu- ſures for preventing ſuch injuries for the future; for 
uſ. which purpoſe the two houſts would aſſiſt him to their 


nd, utmoſt, againſt all oppoſers. This was a prelude to 
wo⸗ a war with Holland, upon which the king had been 
Pal. for ſome time determined, as he ſought an opportunity 
Ve- of ſpending upon his pleaſures a part of thoſe ſums- 
ent, which ſhould be granted him by parliament. for the 
to ſupport of a fleet and army. The charges alleged 
uty againft the Dutch were extremely frivolous ; they were 
hty accuſed of having taken Engliſh ſhips in the Eaſt In- 
the Nes but they pleaded that thoſe ſhips had been em- 
to ployed in carrying on a clandeſtine trade, and the ſtates 
npt had actually depoſited a ſum of money, exceeding the 
his value of them, until the Engliſh court of admuralty ß 
could determine the merits of the cauſe : ſo that it is 
til, Plain, that the war did not owe its origin to fuck: aki 
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There were yet other conſiderations beſides the po. 
verty of the crown, which concurred in producing this 
rupture with Holland: Charles delighted in ſnip- build. 
ing, and was ambitious of equipping a navy that 
ſnould give law to all the maritime ſtates in Europe; the 
Duke of York ardently wiſhed for an opportunity to 
diſplay his courage and ſkill in his department of lord 
high-admiral againſt the Dutch, whom he hated ; not 
only for the republican principles which they. enter- 
tained, hut as being a principal ſupport to the Proteſ- 
tant religion: the trading part of the nation looked 
upon the Dutch as their moſt dangerous rivals in com. 
merce; and the Royal African company, at the head 
of which was the Duke of Vork, had been thwarted 
by theſe Hollanders, in their deſigns of fixing ſettle- 
ments to promote and ſerve their trade on the coaſt of 
Guinea. 921g! 

Hoſtilities broke out between theſe two rival powers 
in Africa and America, without any formal declaration 
of war on either fide. Sir Robert Holmes was ſent 
out with a fleet to the coaſt of Africa, where he diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Dutch of ſeveral forts near Cape Verd; but 
all theſe poſſeſſions De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, the 
year after, re-took. The Engliſh admiral erected a 
new fort at the mouth of the river Gambia, and named 
it James-fort ; and this is ſtill poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. 
Theſe actions ſerved to exaſperate the two ſtates, 
and to precipitate'a war, which, accordingly, was de- 
clared by the Dutch in January, and by the Engliſh in 
February, 1664-5, Great preparations were made 
for war; the city of London lent the king one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, and, when he repreſented that 
ſum as inadequate to the purpoſes it was meant to 
ſerve, they readily advanced a like ſum. A great fleet 
was fitted out under the command of the Duke of 
Vork, Prince Rupert, and the Earl of Sandwich, 
which ſailing over to the coaſts of Holland, ſtruck an 
univerſal terror into the Dutch; notwithſtanding, 4 
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alſo had aſſembled a capital fleet under their Admiral 
Opdam, but they dared not put to ſea with it, and 
face the Engliſh, While their harbours were thus 
blocked up, a great part of their fleet from Bourdeaux, 
in its way home, fell into the hands, of the Engliſh, 
who, in a few weeks, took above one hundred and 
thirty of their merchant ſhips, About this time a 
Dutch fleet, richly laden, from Smyrna, was attacked 
near Cadiz, by Vice-admiral Allen, with nine men of 
war, and frigates, The Dutch force conſiſted in forty 
merchant ſhips, large, and well provided. with ord- 
nance, and four third-rate men of war. In the en- 
gagement the Dutch commodore, Brackel, was killed, 
and four of the richeſt ſhips taken; one of which af- 
terwards foundered at ſea. The reſt were forced into 
the bay of Cadiz, where they were, for ſome time, 
blocked up. f * 5 

After the grand fleet of England had lain on the 
coaſts of Holland for a month, a violent ſtorm ſo ſhat- 
tered it, as to force it into port to refit. - The Dutch 
availed themſelves of this opportunity to proceed to 
ſea in ſeven ſquadrons; Opdam baron de Waſſenaer 
commanded the firſt, which was compoſed of fourteen 
men of war, and two fire-ſhips; John Everts com- 
manded the ſecond, which was equal in force; the 
third was led by Admiral Cortenaer, and conſiſted of 
fourteen men of war, and one fire-ſhip; the fourth 
was under Stillinguert, compoſed likewiſe of fourteen 
men of war, and a fire-ſhip; the fifth conducted by 
Van Tromp, ſon of the brave and memorable admi- 
ral of that name, with fixteen men of war, and two fire- 
ſhips; the ſixth, under Cornelius Everts, conſiſted of 
tourteen men of war, and a fire-ſhip; the laſt, com- 
manded by Schram, in which were ſixteen men of war, 
and two fire-ſhips; in all, one hundred and three men 
of war, eleven fire-ſhips, together with ſeven; yachts. 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of one hundred and four- 

| | 50 teen 
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teen {ail of men of war and frigates, twenty-eight fire. 
ſhips. and ketches; and had about twenty-two thouſand 
ſeamen and ſoldiers on-board, The whole was com- 
manded by the Duke of Vork, as lord high-admiral, 
Prince Rupert was vice-admiral of the white, and the 
'Earl of Sandwich of the blue. 

Soon after the Dutch fleet had put to ſea, they fel 
in with the Engliſh Hamburgh fleet, which, ſuppoſing 
the Duke of York; with his fleet, to be ill on their 


tation, fell into the hands of the Dutch, together with 


their convoy; the value of the whole was eſtimated at 
two hundred thouſand pounds. 1 45 

The duke, highly incenſed at this loſs, reſolved to 
revenge it on the enemy; and, with a view to bring 
them to an engagement, weighed anchor from  Solebay 
the firſt of June. The Engliſn fleet was divided into 
three ſquadrons; the firſt, under the red flag, was 
commanded by the duke himſelf, aſſiſted by the Ad- 
mirals Penn and Lawſon; the ſecond, being the white 
ſſquadron, was under the conduct of Prince Rupert, 
aſſiſted by Minns and Sampſon; and the third, which 
was the blue ſquadron, was under the command of the 
Earl of Sandwich, who had with him Cuttins, and 

Sir George Ayſcue. They got fight of the Dutch 
fleet the ſame day, not far from Harwich; but the 
wind being ſoutherly, and the next morning ſouth- 
yveſt, they retired before our fleet to the mouth of the 
Maeſe: from thence Opdam ſent an expreſs to the 
ſtates, giving them his reaſon for his retreat, and, in- 
forming them, that he did not judge it proper to fal 
upon the Engliſh while they had the advantage of 
the wind. In anſwer to which the ſtates ſent him poſi- 
tive orders, to engage at all event. 

Opdam reſolved to obey the orders of his maſters, 
though contrary to the opinion and advice of moſt of 
his officers,” and his own opinion: © I am, ſaid he, 
(on hearing the judgment of a council of war,) en- 
tirely in your ſentiment, but here are my orders. Lo- 

3 | morrow 
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morrow my head ſhall be bound with laurel, or with 
&.” "And in this diſpoſition he advanced towards 
e Engliſh fleet. 1 ILY * 
This memorable battle began on the third of June, 
at three in the morning, and was furioufly ſupported on 
both ſides till noon, without any material advantage 
fell gained by either. The Earl of Sandwich, with the 
blue ſquadron, firſt gave a turn to the fortune of the 
their day, by falling into the centre of the Dutch fleet, and 
with ſeparating it into two parts. This thre the enemy 
d at into ſuch confuſion, as brought on a general flight. 
Meanwhile the Duke of York, in the Royal Charles, 
d to a ſhip of eighty guns, and Admiral Opdam in the 
ring Eendracht, of eighty-four guns, were cloſely engaged. 
ebay The fight continued for ſome hours with great obſti- 
Into nacy, during which the duke was expofed to great dan- 
Was per: The Earl of Falmouth, Lord Muſkerry, and 
r. Boyle ſecond ſon to the Earl of Burlington, were 
phite all killed by his fide, by the ſame chain-ſhot, and were 
pert, ſo near the duke at the time, that he was covered with 
hich their blood and brains; and the Dutch writers fay, that 
f the r ſplinter. of Mr. Boyle's ſkull wounded him in the 
and hand. In the heat of this deſperate action the Dutch 
utch admiral blew up; and of five hundred men, 'amo 
the whom were a great number of volunteers, of the be 
uth- families in Holland, only five were ſaved, Soon after 
f the this fatal ſtroke to the Dutch, four of their chaiceſt 
the ſhips, from fixty to forty guns, ran fqul of each other, 
in- and were ſet on fire, and conſumed; by one fire ip; 
fall three larger men of war ſoon after ſhared the ſame fate, 
e of by the fame means. The Orange, a ſhip of ſeventy- 
poſi- five guns, after a moſt gallant defence, was alſo burnt, 
with four hundred men on-bpard, by Captain Smith, 
ters, of the Mary. By this time the whole” Dutch feet 
| of ſeemed to be but one blaze, and the crjes of ſo many © 
| he, miſerable” wretches, who were periſhing either by fire 
en- or water, forced the moſt inflexible to pity. The Engs 
To. ( {it rendered all the affiffance in their power to chez 
ron f Vo, II. No. 54.  Z © © yanguitked 
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vanquiſhed enemy, while, with redoubled fury, they 
aſſailed the reſt, Two of the Dutch vice-admirak, 
Stellingaert and Cortenaer, were killed, Their ſhips 
bearing out of the line without ſtriking their flags, on 
the death of their commanders, drew many after them; 
fo that by eight at night, Tromp, who ſtill bravely 
maintained the fight, and that even whilſt retreating, 
had not above thirty ſhips to ſupport him. This was 
the molt ſignal victory the Engliſh ever gained, and 
the ſevereſt blow the Dutch ever felt, at ſea. The 
Dutch are reckoned to have had eighteen fhips taken, 
and fourteen ſunk in the action, beſides ſuch as were 
. funk and blown up: they loſt fix thouſand men, up- 
wards of two thouſand of whom were made priſoners, 
ſixteen of whom were captains. On the fide of the 
Engliſh only one ſhip: was loſt; the Charity, of forty- 
fix. guns: no more than two hundred and fifty men 
were killed, and about three hundred and forty wound. 
ed; but many of high rank fell in this action, beſides 
thoſe. already named; ſuch, as the Earls of Portland 
and Marlborough, Rear-admiral Sampſon, and Vice- 
admiral Lawſon ; the latter of whom died of a wound 

he received in his knee, altho” he ſurviyed the battle. 
It is affirmed, and with ſome appearance of reaſon, 

that this victory might haye been rendered more com 
lete, had not orders been, iſſued to flacken fail by 
rounker, an attendant upon the duke, whilſt his 
highneſs ſlept, and who pretended authority from his 
maſter.. The duke diſclaimeg the orders, but Broun- 
ker was never ſufficiently. puniſhed for his preſumption. 
Dutch writers expreſs their aſtoniſhment, that the Eng- 
liſh did not puſh on their good fortune; and ſeem to 
acknowledge, that, had they done ſo, the whole Dutch 
. muſt have become their prey. The Duke of 
York, failing back to England, left the fleet at anchor, 
and repaired to London, where he was received amidſt 
the acclamations of the people. The king ordered 3 
day of thankſgiving to obſerved al over ee 
f PS phat Cahn len (FF 
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for this victory; and medals were ſtruck in honour of 
the Duke of York, who thereupon became the idol of 

the nation, and began to be be reſpected. as the 1 8 

tive heir of the crown; for the queen was ſuppoſed 
barren, and almoſt totally negle&ed by her hl and,” 
The king and council would not ſuffer the duke to ex- 
poſe his perſon to the danger of a ſecond engagement ; 

whereupon the command of the fleet devolved upon 
the Earl of Sandwich, 

The Dutch 1 and India fleets had choſen the 
northern route, in hopes of avoiding the E nghſh fleet 
under the Earl of Sandwich; which fleet, fuly the 
fifth, ſteered from Southwold Bay (into which 1 5 
put after the engagement) for the coaſt of Holland, 
with a deſign to intercept theſe merchant-ſhips when 
entering their ports. But they having intelligence at 
ſea, that it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to avoid the Engliſh navy, took ſhelter in the port of 
Bergen, in Norway. The port was not ditteult of 
acceſs, being only covered by an old caſtle; the Daniſh 
governor aſſured the Dutch of all the protection in his 
power to give, and they were willing to contribute 
their ſtrength in aid of it. In order to this they land- 
ed forty-one pieces of cannon, which were diſpoſed on 
a line before the fort: then the Dutch drew —_ 
line acroſs the bay, conſiſting of their | argeſt ſhips; 
this poſture they waited for the En It was Jae | 
long before they appeared; for the 5 of Sandwich, 


having advice of their being put into Bergen, Had de- | 
tached Sir Thomas Tyddiman, his'rear-admiral, with 


fourteen fail of men of war, and three fire-ſhips, to at- 
tack them. This he performed with great courage, 
though the wind was againſt them, and the enemy made 
a prodigious fire from the caſtle, the line, and the 7 ; 


ſo that at laſt he was obliged to bear out of the ba 


and this he performed without the loſs of a ſhip, 
"TA he ah or fix 22 ill treated. 4 1 
anne 
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The Dutch were thrown. into the utmoſt conſterns- 
tion by the defeat of their grand fleet, and demanded 
of De Witt, who was the Gul of their councils, to ex- 
ert his military capacity, in order to ſupport the de- 
clining courage. of his countrymen, He therefore went 
on- board the fleet, which he took under his command, 
and ſoon recovered his country from the diſorder into 
which they had been thrown. The genius of this man 
was of the moſt extenſwe nature. He quickly became 
as much maſter of naval affairs as if he had been edu- 
cated in them from his infancy ; and he, Even made 
improvements in ſome. parts of pilotage and failing be- 
yond what men, expert im thoſe arts, had ever been able 
to attain. Admiral de Ruy ter had the command of 
this fleet; though De Witt was the main ſpring that 
pave motion to the whole. 2 IR 
No ſboner was the Dutch fleet again ready for ſea, 
than it proceeded to ſuccour their Eaſt-India fleet, 
then lying at Bergen, and to bring it home in ſafety. 
The King of Denmark had acted a very extraordinary 
part in the quartel between England and Holland. He 
made a ſecret agreement with Charles to ſeize all the 
Dutch ſhips in his harbours, and to ſhare the ſ poils with 
the Engli „provided they would aſſiſt him in executing 
this meaſure. In order to increaſe his prey, he had 
perfidiouſly invited the Dutch to take ſhelter in bis 
ports; but we have {cen the repulſe which the Gogh 
received when they made their attack upon the Hol- 
landers; after which the Daniſh goveriior demanded 
of the Dutch one hundred Hook crowns. for the aſ- 
ſiſtance he had given them in that affair; and threat- 
ened to fink them, if they attempted to ſail without 
firſt paying this debt. The arrival of De Ruyter's 
fleet before Bergen lowered the tone of the governor, 
and the Dutch merchantmen were permitted to fail 
without paying the ſum which had been before exacted. 
On their return to Holland the fleet was ſcattered by 
à ſterm, which ſunk two fire-ſhips, and ſome of the 
. | meꝛrchant⸗ 
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merchantmen. The vice-admiral and rear · admĩral of 
the Eaſt-India fleet, ſhips of very great value, with 
four men of war, were taken by five Engliſh frigates, 
which the ſame ſtorm had ſeparated from the fleet to 
which they belonged ; and ſoon after four Dutch men 
of war, two fire-ſhips, and thirty merchantmen, joined 
the Engliſh fleet inſtead of their own, and were captu- 
red; Which ended the operations of the year 1665; 

Louis XIV. beheld; with pleafure, the two maritime 
powers mutually deſtroying each other, by the moſt 
obſtinate combats” that were ever fought ; the only 
conſequences from which were, the weakening of both 
parties. By the fignal ſucceſſes which had attended 
the Engliſh arms on the ocean this year, France be 
to apprehend either the total ruin of Holland, or that 
the flates would be obliged to accede to any 
which their conquerors might think fit to dictate. To 
prevent either t theſe conſequences, the French court 
openly declared in favour of Holland. No ſooner was 
this ſtep taken, than every artifice was employed to 
rekindle the rage of party in England. Thoſe of re- 
publican principles were ſecretly tampered with; and 
General Ludlow, who had fled his country to eſcape 
the fate of the regicides, was ſolicited to head an arm 
deſigned to dethrone the king; Denmark was 
brought to declate in favour of the Dutch: | 

Charles endeavoured to counterbalance theſe confe- 
deracies by acquiring new friends and allies. He ſent 
an extraordinary envoy into Spain, who met with a 
very cold reception at that court. Notwithſtandi 
that kingdom was ſunk into a ſtate of weakneſs, an 
was menaced with an invaſion from France, yet could 
not any motive prevail with Philip to enter into a 
trendly alliance with England. The marriage of 
Charles with the Infanta of Portugal; the detention of 
Jamaica and Tangiers; the ſale of Dunkirk to the 
French; all theſe circumſtances ſunk fo deep in the 
mind of the Spaniſh monarch, that no motive of inte. 
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reſt was ſufficient to outweigh them. Bernard Van 
Galen biſhop of Munſter, was the only ally that Charles 
could acquire. This prelate, who was a man of reſt. 
leſs enterpriſe and ambition, had entertained a violent 
animoſity againſt the ſtates; and he was eaſily engaged, 
by a promiſe of ſubſidies from England, to make an 
incurſion on that republic. With a tumultuary army 
of near twenty thouſand men, he invaded, her territo- 
ries, and met with weak reſiſtance. . The land forces 
of the ſtates were as feeble and ill- governed as their 
fleets were gallant and formidable, Hut, after his com- 
mitting great ravages in ſeveral of the provinces, a ſtop 
was put to the progreſs of this warlike prelate. He 
wanted military {kill to enable him to improve the ad- 
vantages which fortune had put into his 4/4 - The 
French king had ſent a body of fix thouſand men to 
oppoſe him; ſubſidies were not regularly ren,itted him 
from England, and many of his troops deftrted for 
want. of pay. The Elector of Brandenburg threatened 
him with an invaſion in his own biſhopric; and, thus 
circumftanced, he was glad to. conclude a peace under 
the mediation: of France. On the firft ſurmiſe of his 
intention, Sir William Temple was ſent from London 
with money to fix him in his former ee found 
that he arrived too late. n . 


„ 


This aſpect of affairs filled the Dutch with hopes of 
retrieving their miſcarriages, and cauſed an unanimity 
in their councils, which greatly aſſiſted the operations 
of the war. They conſidered the Engliſh as the ag- 
greſſors in this quarrel, and were thereby ſtimulated to 
revenge. The ſpirit of the Engliſh, on the other 
hand, was no ways ſunk at the proſpect of their accu- 
mulated enemies, and even though both natural and 
Raw ee ee eee 

- texnally ; a ue ravaged. London, which {wept 
near one e of its inhabitants ; and, 
_ ſoon after, the city was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a 
 conflagration, which raged for. thees Foot 
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termiſſion. One advantage England poſſeſſe in car. 
rying on the war againſt her confederated enemies from 
her ſituation, which enabled her to prevent the junc- 
tion of their fleets; but no benefit was derived, in the 
iſſue, from this local ſuperiority. 
In the beginning of February Charles returned to 
London, from whence he had haftily departed on the 
Kee of the plague. The command of the'na- 
val armaments was now given to Prince Rupert'and 
the Duke of Albemarle; the former, with a fleet of 
forty ſhips, failed in queſt of the Duke of Beaufort, 
the French Admiral, who was faid to be at Belleiſle, 
with thirty-fix ſhips, and about to enter the Channel, 
and form a junction with the Dutch. Soon after the 
prince had carried off ſo conſiderable a part of the 
555 fleet of England, De Ruyter appeared between 

ieuport and Dunkirk, at the head of ſeventy· one fail 
of the line, twelve frigates, thirteen fire - ſnips, and 
eight yachts; Evertzen and Tromp acting as inferior 
admirals. Albemarle, though greatly inferior in force, 
did not heſitate what to do, but bore down upon them 
with great gallantry. The Dutch captains were not 
at all backward to come into action, for many cut their 
cables in order to engage. e e 

On the firſt day of J une, 1666, the battle began with 
incredible fury. Tromp, and after him De Ruyter, 
were obliged to ſhift their flags, becauſe their ſhips had 
ſuſtained ſuch damage they were in danger of ſink- 
mp: one of their fleet was blown up, and Admiral 
Evertzen killed by a cannon ball. To counterba- 
lance this, Sir William Berkley, who led the Engliſh 
Van, was driven into the midſt of the enemy, where 
dis ſhip, being aſſailed on all fides, was taken, after a 
wen refiſtance, in which he was ſlain. One or two 

ngliſh ſhips were ſunk, notwithſtanding the valour 
and activity of Albemarle, who, though in the decline 
of life, fought with all the ardour and activity of a 
youthful warrior. Night parted the combatants; but 
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next day, the weather being more-moderate, the fight 
was renewed with increaſed fury. Van Tromp, having 
engaged himſelf too far within the Engliſh line, had 
well nigh. been taken, but for the ęffectual ſupport 
which, De Ruyter afforded him. Theſe two admirals 
were of oppoſite factions, and rivals for glory: they 
were inſpired with emulation, and fought with equal 
conduct and reſolution; neither” deſirous of building 
his on fame on the ruin of his rival. Whilſt the fate 
the two fleets was thus ſuſpended, the Dutch received 
a reinforcement of ſixteen ſhips; at the ſame time that 
the Engliſh fleet was ſo ſhattered, as that no more 
than twenty-eight ſail remained fit for ſervice. Albe. 
marle was hereupon obliged to retreat towards his own 
coaſts, whither the Dutch followed him, and, towards 
night, came up with him; but a ſudden calm forced 
the irritated combatants to a ſuſpenſion of arms. In 
the morning of the third day, Albemarle having made 
2 previous diſpoſition, ſent the diſabled ſhips a-head, 
while he himſelf remained in the rear with thoſe that 
. were ſtill capable of ſer vice, ſo as to form a line aſtern 
 oecafionally, for the reception of the purſuers. About 
two, when the Dutch were almoſt within gunſhot, the 
duke deſcried Prince Rupert and his ſquadron to the 
ſouthward, (who had been deluded by a falſe report of the 
appearance of the French fleet, deſignedly thrown out,) 
crowding all their fails to come up with him, and im- 
mediately hauled upon a wind to join this rejnforce- 
ment. Sir George Ayſeue, in a ſhip of one hundred 
gy had the misfortune to ſtrike on the Galloper 
ds, where he was ſurrounded and taken. The two 
Engliſh fleets, having joined, prepared for another en- 
agement, and the next morning bore down upon the 
atch, who waited for them with a determined firm- 
neſs. A fourth battle enſued, which was maintained 
with equal rage and deſperation on both ſides, and was 
continued until a thick fog intervened, which prevent- 
odthe further continuance of he uff. The Engl 
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kd, and Engliſh ſhips burnt, but that | 
hs ann i chef Mete 
in theſe 
battles, which were the moſt terrible that had been 
fought this war, or per in any other, is comput | 
at men of war, of which ten were ſunk, an 
fix taken. In the laſt day's engagement fell the brave 
Admiral Minnas, who, though he had received a ſhot 
in the neck, fill kept upon deck, and TITLE 


orders for upwards of an hour, ſtopping the flow | 


a pich bes, dogs. till another . j 
throdt, and deprived him of life. The Engliſh writers 
lay; that the Dutch Joſt fifteen men of war, twe 
ar captains, and ve thouland men; | | 
the loſs. of 
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not equal to that of their enemy. The Dutch how- 
ever compute it at between five and fix thouſand. The 
Duke of Albemarle was much blamed for his temeri- 
5 and for the contempt in which he held the Dutch. 

e ſeems to have entertained the ſame ſentiments with 
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mien of "the ſea; and, if one or two inſtauces bear 
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 *...Thek Jukch were fir 11 0 this FIT * 
De Ruyter poſted him LEE 1 502 the 155 iche. 
The ach, under Ar "Al bemarle, 
were not lohg 1 in comi is Ace Were Meg numbers 
of each fleet 23 about eighty tall z and the 
valour and experience 0: Fthe commanders, as well as of 
the ſeamg n, rendered, the engage ment fierce and obſti: 
nate. » Sir Thomas Allen, who cdmmanded the white 
Iquadron of the Engliſh, attacked the Dutch val, 
which he entirely routed 5 and he killed] he three admi- 
Tals who commanded it, Van Tromp engaged Sir 
Jeremy Smith; and; during + the heat oft the. action, be 
was ſeparated_ frot be Ruyter and the main body, 
Whether b 1 0 or 'defigh” was fever certainly 
known. i Ruyter with cotidut and” valour main- 
tained the combat againſt the main body of the Eng- 
liſh ; and; thoug 7h overpowered, by numbers, kept his 
ſtation till. ni off ended the engagemenk. Next day, 
Anding the Ditch fleck Teatteted and diſcouraged, his 
hig 5 irit fabmitted to a retreat, which yet he con. 
duckecd x ith Tuch {kill; as to render it e qually Honolr- 
able to himſelf as the greateſt victory. Full of indig- 
1 „ 1 0 at yielding the {up 117 to the ene- 
my, h 1 exclaimed, 2s od ! what a 
wick, 29 1 g ſo many Wi 55 bullets, 1s 
there hot dhe dal end to my miſerable life?” 
One De Witt, his ſon-in-law, who ſtood near, exhorts 
ed him, fide he ſought death, to turn upon the Eng: 
liſh, arid to render his life a dear purchaſe to the vie. 
tors. But De Ruyter eſteemed it more worthy a brave 
man to peftſevere to the uttermoſt, and, as long a8 
poſſible, to render ſervice to his country. All that 
night, and next day, the Engliſh preſſecl upon the 
rear of the Dutch; and it was chiefly by the — 
or 
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orts af De zuyter, 4 that the latter ſaved themſelves 
their harbours. 

Fhe En zuim now ode bl e of the | 
ſea, and inſulted the Dutch on; their coaſts,, The twa 
great admirals of the fates,” De Rufter and; Van 
Tromp, mutually accuſed each other of | Ling the cauſe 
of the defeat. The Dutch are ſaig to have loft. t 5 

s in ale action; four of their dds Were! 
ſeverdl captains, and near four ouſand Pr vas ax 
The m a are 42459 to haye' bolt only one Hip, the 
Reſol jon, which was Burnt? ” thi ca Pains. were 
Killed; and only Kon Wok Kindred ph rivate 119en. 
The pop 1 in Holland had Been 25 5 believe, 
that Rabat ſtrengt b QEng pot had been 'effecqually 
re 12 oe if f GH 4 that the Hoek fleet 
den all, Pefore 15 then 7 N nation 
before at this fat eberſe was increaſ 2. 
ſed. 


"to e e th. 5 their Hopes had been 
fe ab ei br e et far s increaſe By a'new 
3 oe of $f, the” Ede ith flect fleet ity 
courſe for Ez 5 thi wind Kern ng contre, did 
not ale The: Fox) gf ah Ich of Augult.” 5 
or chte 94 n anchar,” Prince Ru rt and the] ke 
Inteſp ence, that, hgti d- 


9 7 5 yere very r rich "Rote-houſes on the” Mands, 
70 0e of fleet of merchantmen ed between them, 
8 lie and Schelling were very ihdifferently 1 
eteupon i it was telſo lyed to attack theni forthwith. 
Ulie is An iand fre whence the Pütch fleets uſual. 
la to the Baltic; it has the Texel and Schelling on 
the north. 

A council 6f © 85 ETD) was ' atled, in order to 
make the neceſſary" diſpoſitions for this great attempt 
There it was ted that three hundred men ſhoald 
be drawn out” of each 1quadron, two-thirds landmen 
aud one-third ſeamen, under nine captains ; and the 
. to be e under, the command of Sir Ro- 

. 
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bert Holmes, ' rear-admiral of the red; with whom 
went Sir William Jennings, who, in caſe it was found 
expedient to attack both iſlands at once, was to com- 
mand one diviſion. The flips appointed for this en- 
tepriſe were five fourth and fifth rates, five fire- 
ſhips, and ſeven ketches. On the eighth of Auguſt, 
about ſeven in the morning, this ſquadron weighed, 
divided from the reſt of the fleet, and came to an an- 
chor about a pie a the buoys, where they met 
the prince's pleaſure boat, called the Fanfan, who had 
diſcovered in the harbbur a conſiderable fleet of ſhi 

near Ulie, which proved to be one hundred and * 
vent y merchant-ſhips, the leaſt of which was not leſs 
than two hundred tons burthen, with two men of war, 
which had lately convoyed near an hundred of the fad 
ſhips. The whole were richly laden. Sir Robert 
Holmes confidering, that if he ſhould proceed, as his 
defign was, firſt to attempt a deſcent-on the land, that 
numerous fleet might poſhbly pour in ſuch numbers of 
T5 might render their ſucceſs hazardous, reſolved 
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to begin with the-thips ; accordingly, having ordered 
the Advice and the Hampſhire to lie without the 
byoys, he weighed with the reſt of the fleet; and, the 
wing being contrary, be returned, with great dug, 
into Schelling road, where the Tyger came to anchor; 
and 1mmediately Sir Robert went on-board the Fan- 
fan, and hoiſted; his flag ; upon, which the officers 
came on=board him; and there it was ordered, that the 
Pembroke, which drew the leaſt water, with the five 
 fire-ſhips, ſhould immediately fall in amongſt the ene- 
my's fleet. Captain Brown, with his fire ip, choſe, 
very bravely, to lay the biggeſt man of war on-board, 
and burnt it downright. . Another fire-ſhip running 
up, at the ſame time, to the other man of war, they, 
backing their ſails, eſcaped the preſent execution of the 
| fire-ſhip; but ſo as to run themſelyes on ground, 
where the ſhip was preſently taken by ſome of the 
long-boats, and, fired. The other three mo 
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«lapped the three great merchantmen on-board, which 
carried flags in their main: tops, and burnt them. This 
t their fleet into great confuſion; which Sir Robert 
olmes perceiving, made a fignal for all the officers 
to come. on: board again; and preſently gave orders, 
that Sir William Fennings, with all the boats that 
could be ſpared, fhould take the advantage, and, fall 
in, fink, burn, and deſtroy, all they could; but with a 
ſtrict command not to plunder. The execution was ſo 
well followed, each captain deſtroying his ſhare ; ſome 
twelve, ſome fifteen, merchantmen ; that of the whole 
fleet there eſcaped not above eight or nine ſhips ; one 
of which was a, Guinea-man of twenty-four; guns, and 
three ſmall privateers : theſe ſhips being driven up into 
2 narrower corner of the ſtream, protected four or five 
merchantmen that were a-head of them, where. our 
boats could not poſſibly come at them; though even 
theſe, few were much damaged. The next day, which 
was the tenth of Auguſt, it was found more ient 
to land on the _ifland of 8 upon Ulie 
which was performed by Sir Ro Holmes, wi 
eleyen companies in his long- boats, which he landed. 
with little or no oppoſition. When he came on- ſhore 
he left one company to ſecure his boats, and with the 
other ten marched three miles up into the cauntry, to 
the capital town, called Bandaris, in which-there were 
upwards of one thouſand fine houſes ; where, keeping 
five companies upon the {ſkirts of the town, to prevent 
any-ſurpriſe from the enemy, he ſent the other five to 
ſet fire ta that place; but, finding them a little low to 
execute that order, and fearing they might be tempt 
to forget themſelves in the pillage, be was himſelf 
forced to ſet fire to ſome houſes to the windward, the 
fooner to diſpatch the work, and haſten the men away. 
The fire burnt with ſuch violence, that in half an hour 
moſt part of the town was in a blaze. This place was 
reported, by thoſe that were found in it, to have been 
yery rich ; and the booty which ſome of the ſoldiers 
made 
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mage there confirms 8 account. This blow greatly 
affected the Dutch, who, according to their own ac: 

counts, ſuffered the loſs of near fi millions of gullders, 
ag. were we to take the ſhips into this POE forks 

they confeſs, that they were loſers to the amount of 
eleven millions, or one e rafllivn” one hundred thouſind 
pounds ſterlin 

The Engli 74 however vefe "ill 7 more "viſited with 


nd ; wat, peſtilence, and famine. On the third of 
S eptember, 4 flre breaking out in a 's houſe, 
fear London- bridge, ſpread itſelf an all fides with fc 
rapidity, that no efforts could extinguiſh it, til. it had 

| 3 in aſhes the 4 part of the city. The inka- 
Ailbeut eing able to do any thing effeQual 

105 1 relief, were reduced to be melanchio oly ſpecta. 
tors'of their own ruin, and were pprſued from ftreet ty 
ſtreck b 7 5 flames, Which un 5 thered 
round them: Three days and nights did the fite ad. 
vahce ; and it was 8 4 by blog up of houſes, tha 
was, TE laſt extinguiſhed, ''The” flames, augmietited 
* ng eaſterly wind, raged with ſurpriſing vio- 
1005 185 deſtroyed eighty- nine chuürches, many hoſ- 


vaned” u 1 7 three as great evils as can befal man- 


a. 


. 


and public edifices, and thirteen thoufand By 
ndred private houſes. Yet the ſpirit of the people 
did not fink under this calamity. ondon on roſe 
44 78 beautiful from its aſhes, The king by a ſtretch 
prerogative, rey regulated the Altribetion of the build- 
forbade the uſe of lath and timber, of which 
gi Thar were before compoſed ; and many of the 
reets being built wider, admitted a greater circulation 
of ait; by which means London became more healthy, 
Hence the plague, which uſed to break out with great 
fury” once or twice every century, has never ſince ap- 


in the city. 
A war carried on with ſuch vigour as as that between 


Ev and Holland, Vas FL, to be ſoon brought 
0 


9 
48 


calamities than the ſtates of Holland! at one time they | 
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to ſome iſſue; accordingly, by the end of this year, 
all parties began . heartily to wiſh. for peace. . The 
Dutch, notwithſtanding their defeats, improyed A 
day in military kill. Though their trade had ſufferec 
extremely, yet their extenſive credit enabled them to 
procure large ſums; and, while the ſeamen of England 
Fodly complained of want of pay, the Dutch navy was 
regularly ſupplied with money, and every thing requi- 
ſte for its ſubſiſtence. As two powerful kings. now 
ſupported them, every place, from the extremity of 
Norway to the coaſt of Bayonne, was become hoſtile 
to the Engliſh ; and Charles, neither fond of action, 
nor ſtimulated by any viotent ambition, earneſtly 
ſought for means of reſtoring tranquillity to his people, 
diſguſted with a war which had proved both truitleſs 
2 deſtructive. A treaty was therefore ſet on foot at 
Breda. The differences between the parties were ſo 
inconfiderable, that the concluſion of a peace ſeemed 
the. certain conſequence of a negociation; and nothin 
but forms, at leaſt ſome vain points of honour, ſeeme 
to remain for the ambaſſadors there to dĩſcuſs. In thi 
ſituation Charles, willing to retrench the expences 0 
the ſtate, in order to enrich his private coffers, laid up 
a conſiderable part of his navy; by which ſhamef 
breach of duty to his people, he expoſed England to 
one of the greateſt affronts which ſhe had ever received. 
The penſionary De Witt, partly by himſelf in per- 
fon, and farther by agents employed for that purpoſe, 
had ſounded the mouth of the river Thames, in order 
to diſcover how far it would be ptacticable to make an 
attempt there with large ſhips ; and, having gained in- 
formation favourable to his defigns, he reſolved to ex- 
ecute them, notwithſtanding the negociations for a 


n 
were in ſo good a train. The French ſecretly counte- 
nanced the undertaking. In the ſpring of the year 
1667, De Witt cauſed a large fleet to be got ready, 
under a pretence vf attacking ſome Scottiſh privateers 
chat had greatly annoyed the veſſels of Holland. Ac- 
| | cordingly, 
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cordingly, Admiral Van Ghent was ſent into the Frith 
of Forth; whilſt another fleet was manned with great 
ſecrecy and diſpatch, the command of which was given 
to De Ruyter, on-board of which were put pilots who 
were well acquainted with the navigation of the river 
Thames. Meanwhile the ſupine miniſtry of Charles 
were never once awakened into ſuſpicion. The Dutch 
fleet, as ſoon as ready, failed for the Engliſh coaſt, 
where it was joined by Van Ghent's ſquadron ; the 
| Whole conſiſting of ſeventy men of war, beſides fire- 
ſhips. A detachment from this fleet was then ſent up 
the river Thames, which, on the tenth of June, attack. 
ed Sheerneſs, which was, at that time, unfiniſhed, and 
in no ſtate af defence. Here they found fifteen iron 
ns, and a confiderable quantity of naval ftores. No 
er was the alarm given, than the Duke of Albe- 
marle haſtened, with the commanding officers, to the 
defence of the river Medway ; to ſecure which, they 
{ſunk ſhips at the entrance, threw a chain acroſs, and 
placed three large veſſels, which had been taken from 
the Dutch, behind the chain. A ſtrong eaſterly wind 
favoured this attempt of De Ruyter, and determined 
him to try to burn the ſhips which lay at Chatham, in 
ſpite of the precautions taken to preſerve them. To 
effect this, the chain which guarded the entrance of the 
Harbour was firſt to be broken ; and this was perform- 
ed with great gallantry by one of his officers. An 
impetuous attack was then made upon the ſhips which 
ended the entrance of the harbour, and, at length, 
they were ſet on fire; and with this exploit they cloſed 
the firſt day's attack, The next morning, the wind 
ſtill N full into the harbour, the Dutch advanced 
as high as or · caſtle, with fix men of war and two 
fire-ſhips, 


ut here they met with ſo warm a recep- 
tion that they were obliged to retreat. 


In their way 
back they burnt the Royal Oak, a very fine ſhip, and 
m her Captain Douglas, who was appointed to defend 
it, This brave man, receiving no orders to "rg 
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when the ſhip was in flames, ſaid, „It ſhall never be 
ſaid that a Douglas quitted his poſt without orders; 
and reſolutely continued on- board, and was burnt with 
the ſhip. It is pity that ſo brave a man ſhould ſacri- 
fice his life to a punctilio, an adherence to which could 
not poſſibly render his country any ſervice. The Dutch 
carried off the hull of the Royal Charles, which the 
Engliſh fought manfully to preſerve. In this retreat 
two Dutch men of war ran aſhore in the Medway, and 
were burnt; which, with eight fire-ſhips conſumed in 
the action, and one hundred and fifty men killed, is 
all the loſs which their writers acknowledge, though 
they might probably ſuffer much more. | 
The city of London was filled with terror at this 
daring enterprize; it was apprehended that, when the 
Dutch fleet was returned from the Medway, it would, 
with the next tide, fail up the Thames, quite to that 
capital, Nine ſhips were thereupon ſunk at Wool- 
wich, and four at Blackwall ; platforms, provided with 
artillery, were raiſed in many places, and the trained 
bands drawn out. But De Ruyter did not realize theſe 
apprehenſions, but failed back to the mouth of the 
Thames, where he left Admiral Van Nes with a part 
of his fleet, while he himſelf procceded with the reſt 
to Portſmouth, with a view to commit the like depre- 
dations there; but he was repulſed : he then directed 
his courſe to Torbay, where he took ſome Engliſh 
veſſels ; but was again repulſed when he attempted to 
land. He made as unſucceſsful an attempt upon Ply- 


mouth; then, failing back through the Channel, ap- 


peared off Harwich, and fired ſome ſhot at Languard 
fort; but was beaten off with conſiderable loſs. Many 
ſharp actions happened between the Dutch fleet, and 
the Engliſh commanded by Sir Edward Spragge, in 
which, upon the whole, the former ſuſtained the moſt 
damage and loſs, but not ſufficient to cauſe them to 
quit the coaſts, where they continued till the peace was 
ſigned at Breda. No king that merited the crown he 
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wore, would have concluded a peace whilſt this info. 
lent attack remained unrevenged ; but Charles was as 
indifferent about the honour of the nation as he was of 
his own reputation. 
The nation was highly incenſed, to ſee an enem 
whom they conſidered as beaten, whom they had ex- 
ed totally to ſubdue, and over whom they had 
gained many honourable advantages, now, all at once, 
ride undiſputed maſters of the ocean; burn their ſhips 
in their very harbours, fill every place with confuſion, 
and ſtrike a terror into the capital itſelf. But though 
the cauſe of all theſe diſaſters could be aſcribed neither 
to bad fortune, to the miſcondu@ of admirals, nor to 
the ill behaviour of ſeamen, but ſolely to the avarice, 
at leaſt to the improvidence, of government, yet no dan. 
gerous ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, and no at. 
tempt for an inſurrection was made by any of thoſe nu. 
merous ſectaries who had been ſo openly branded for 
their rebellious principles, - and who, upon that ſuppo- 
ſition, had been treated with great ſeverity. 
Three diſtin treaties of peace were ſigned at Bre- 
da, the 1oth of July, 1667, with the Dutch, the 
French, and the Danes, by the Engliſh miniſter, 
Hereby the iſland. of Poleroon, in the Eaſt- Indies, was 
ceded to the Dutch ; an indemnification for the ſhips 
Bonaventure and Good- Hope, the pretended grounds 
of the war, was no longer inſiſted on; Acadie, or A- 
cadia, which the Engliſh call Noya-Scotia, was mol: 
impoliticly yielded to France. The acquiſition of 
New- Tork was the chief advantage the Engliſh de- 
rived from a war, in which the vational character of 
bravery had ſhone out with luſtre, but where. the miſ. 
conduct of government, eſpecially in the conclufion, had 
been no leſs apparent. The only gainers by this war 
were the two royal brothers. Charles had fold all the 
merchant-ſhips- taken from the Dutch before and dl. 
ter the declaration of war; and had embezzled the 
chief part of the lat ſupply which had been granted 
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him for carrying on the war; while his brother, grown 
ſick of fighting, from the deſperate action in which he 
had been plunged at the outſet of the war, remained 
ſafe at home, and, by virtue of his poſt of lord high- 
admiral, took to himſelf a large ſhare of the prizes 
which were made ; beſides which the parliament voted 
him a handſome preſent, 

The king now thought it neceſſary to make ſome 
ſacrifice to the diſcontents of his ſubjects, and Claren- 
don was fingled out as the ſcape-goat to expiate his 
maſter's crime, Charles conſidered that nobleman as 
a troubleſome cenſor, who diſapproved of his conduct, 
and was a check upon his pleaſures. He was indeed 
extremely unpopular, and juſtly conſidered as an ene- 
my to all the diſſenters. Beſides this, he was charged 
with the ſale of Dunkirk; the bad payment of the 
ſeamen; the diſgrace by the Dutch fleet ; and his 
own ambition. His daughter, while yet in Paris, had 
commenced an amour with the Duke of York; and 
under a ſolemn promiſe of marriage had admitted him 
to her bed. Her lover, however, either of his own 
accord, or through the perſuaſions of his brother 
Charles, afterwards married her; and this too was 
imputed as a crime to Clarendon. On theſe accuſa- 
tions, the king, who on account of his rigid virtue had 
never much loved this nobleman, ordered the ſeals to 
be taken from him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridge- 
men. Clarendon was ſoon after impeached by the 
commons; and, thinking proper to withdraw, a bill of 
baniſnment and incapacity was paſſed againſt him; 
upon which he retired into France, where he lived in a 
private manner, employing his leiſure chiefly in redu- 
cing into order his Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, for 
which he had before collected materials. He ſurvived 
his baniſhment fix years. Though he had attended 
the king during his exile, Charles appeared never to 
have mitigated his reſentment againſt him ; that prince 
Was as incapable of friendſhip as he was of gratitude ; 

B b 2 his 
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his attachments were all ſelfiſh and ſenſual. National 
prejudices purſued this - ſtateſman to his retreat in 
France. A company of Engliſh ſoldiers, being quar- 
tered near him, aſſaulted his houſe, broke open the 
doors, gave him a dangerous wound on the head, and 
would have proceeded to the laſt extremity, had not 
their officers, hearing of this violence, happily inter- 
poſed. He lived ſome time after this, till, being ſud- 
denly ſeized with an apoplexy, he died in the preſence 
of his ſon. | Dy 
The glory of France, which had long been eclipſed, 
either by domeſtic broils, or by the ſuperior force of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, began now to break out with 
eat luſtre, and to engage the attention of the neigh- 
uring nations. The independent power and muti- 
nous ſpirit of the nobility were ſubdued ; the popular 
pretenſions of the parliament were reſtrained ; the hu- 
gonot party controuled ; the extenſive and fertile king- 
dom of France, enjoying every advantage both of cli- 
mate and ſituation, was fully peopled with ingenious 
and induſtrious inhabitants; and, while the ſpirit of 
the nation diſcovered all the vigour and bravery requi- 
fite for great enterprizes, it was tamed to an entire 
ſubmiſſion to the will of the reigning prince. The 
ſovereign, who then filled the throne, was well-adapt- 
ed, by his perſonal character, both to encreaſe, and 
avail himſelf of, theſe advantages. Louis XIV. en- 
dowed with every quality which could enchant the 
people, poſſeſſing many which merited the approba- 
tion of the wiſe: the maſculine beauty of his perſon 
was embelliſhed with a noble air: the dignity of his 
- behaviour was tempered with affability and politeneſs: 
elegant without effeminacy ; addicted to pleaſure with- 
out neglecting buſineſs; decent in his very vices, and 
beloved in the midſt of arbitrary power: he ſurpaſſed 
all cotemporary monarchs, as in grandeur, fo likewiſe 
in fame and glory. His ambition, regulated by pru- 
dence, though not by juſtice, had carefully provided 
| h every 
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every means of conqueſt; and, before he put himſelf 
in motion, he ſeemed to have abſolutely enſured ſuc- 
ceſs, His finances were brought into order; a naval 

wer was created ; his armies were augmented and 
diſciplined ; magazines and military ſtores were pro- 
vided z and, though the magnificence of his court was 
ſupported beyond all former example, ſo regular was 
the economy obſerved, and fo willingly did the people, 
now beginning to be enriched by arts and commerce, 
ſubmit to multiplied taxes, that his military force 
was greater than any prince in Europe had ever been 
maſter of, | | beer” 

The ſudden decline, and almoſt total fall, of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, opened an inviting field to ſo en- 
terprizing a prince, and ſeemed to promiſe him eaſy 
and extenfive conqueſts. The other nations of Eu- 
rope, feeble or ill- governed, were aſtoniſhed at the ri- 
ing greatneſs of France; and all of them caſt their 


eyes upon England, as the only power that could fave _ 


them from the overwhelming greatneſs of France. | 
The animoſity which had anciently ſubſiſted be- 
tween the Engliſh and French nations, and which had 
been ſuſpended for above a century by the jealouſy of 
Spaniſh greatneſs, began now again to break out. The 
glory of preſerving the balance of Europe, a glory ſo 
much founded on juſtice and humanity, flattered the 
ambition of England; and the people were eager to 
provide for their own future ſecurity, by oppoſing the 
progreſs of ſo hated a rival. The proſpect of embra- 
ang ſuch meaſures had been greatly conducive to re- 
concile them to the inadequate peace which had been 
entered into. 9 | | 
The death of Philip IV. of Spain, who was father- 
law to Louis XIV. gave the latter a pretext to claim 
tie duchy of Brabant, and other parts of the Nether- 
lands, then ſubje& to Spain, together with Franche- 
Compte. The reaſons on which he grounded his pre- 
tenſions were very frivolous, but they were ſupported 
by 
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by the greateſt military force in Europe; a mode of 
reaſoning which the French monarch thought irreſiſt- 
ible. He appeared on the frontiers of the Nether. 
lands, with an army of more than forty thouſand men, 
led on by the moſt eminent generals of the age, and 
well furniſhed with every requiſite. Such ambition, 
joined to ſuch power, threatened nothing ſhort of the 
ſubverſion of the general liberties of Europe; and the 
United Provinces, as they lay neareſt, were very juſiy 
firſt alarmed at the impending danger. Louis, appre- 
henſive that all Europe would combine againſt him, 
propoſed terms to the Dutch, who were moſt likely to 
bring about ſuch a confederacy. Mon 

The fickle and unſteady temper of Charles was ob- 
liged to become determined by the exigencies of the 
times. He therefore diſpatched Sir William Temple to 
the Hague, as ambaſſador extraordinary, with full 
powers to conclude a triple alliance between England, 
the States-general, and Sweden, to prevent the French 
king from finiſhing the conqueſt of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands. Temple, whom philoſophy had taught to 
deſpiſe the world, without rendering him unfit for it, 
was frank, open, fincere, and ſuperior to the little 
tricks of vulgar politicians; meeting in De Witt a man 
of the ſame generous and enlarged ſentiments, he im- 
mediately opened his maſter's intentions, and preſſed 
a ſpeedy concluſion. A treaty was, from the firſt, ne- 
gotiated between theſe two ſtateſmen with the ſame cor- 
diality as if it were a private tranſaction between inti- 
mate companions. Deeming the intereſts of their 
country the ſame, they gave full ſcope to that ſympa- 
thy of character, which diſpoſed them to an entire re- 
liance on each other's profeſſions and engagements. 
And though jealouſy againſt the houſe of Orange 
might inſpire De Witt with an averſion to a ſtrict union 
with England, he generouſly reſolved to ſacrifice al 
private conſiderations to the public ſervice. Tis 
triple league was concluded in five days, and produced 
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2 general treaty of pacification, which was entered into 
it Alx- la- Chapelle in the month of May following; 
by which Louis remained in poſſeſſion of all the towns 
in Flanders, which he had ſubdued; he ſurrendered 
up Franche - Comptẽ to Spain; and this peace was gua- 
ranteed by the powers concerned in the triple alliance. 
Peace being reſtored, Charles ſent Sir Thomas Al- 
len, with a ſquadron of ſhips, into the Mediterranean, 
to chaſtiſe the Algerines, who had taken advantage of 
the ſituation of England and Holland during the late 
war; and had ſeized, indiſcriminately, the ſhips of each 
ſtate. At the ſame time Van Ghent was ſent by the 
ates for the like purpoſe. Theſe two fleets greatly 
affifted each other in their operations. Many ſhips 
belonging to theſe pirates were ſunk, or otherwiſe de- 
ſtroyed, and a conſiderable number of Chriſtian ſlaves 
kt at liberty. At the cloſe of the year 1669, Captain 
Kempthorne, in the Mary-Roſe, a ſmall frigate, en- 
gaged ſeven Algerine men of war, and, after a very 
warm action, forced them to ſheer off. The force un- 
der Allen however was found ineffectual for the pur- 
poſe on which it was ſent; ſo that, in the year 1670, 
dir Edward Spragge was ſent out with a ſtronger ſqua- 
dron of men of war and frigates, to put an end to the 
war. He cruiſed for ſome days before their capital, 
without receiving any ſatisfactory anſwer to his de- 
mands. Upon this he ſailed from thence, with ſix 
frigates, and three fire · ſhips, to make an attempt upon 
2 conſiderable number of thoſe corſairs, which lay in 
the haven of Bugia, a ſtrong town to the eaſtward of 
Algiers.” In his paſſage, two of his fire - ſnips were ſe- 
parated from the ſquadron; but this reduction of his 
ſtrength did not prevent him from proſecuting his pur- 
poſe. Being come before the place, he broke the bomb 
at the entrance of the haven, forced the Algerines a- 
a and, notwithſtanding the fire of the caſtle, 
urnt ſeven of their ſhips, which mounted from twen- 
ty-four to thirty-four guns, together with three * 
2 | ter 
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after performing this important ſervice, he deftroyed 
another of their ſhips of war at Tedelez. Theſe miſ. 
fortunes cauſed ſuch diſcontents among the Algerinez, 
that they murdered their dey, and elected another, 
by whom the peace was concluded to the ſatisfaction 
of the Engliſh, on the gth of December 1671; and, 


as they were now effectually humbled, they took care 


to obſerve this peace better than the former ones which 


they had entered into. 


The king now to act in a very arbitrary man. 
ner. He had long wiſhed to extend his prerogative, 
and to be able to furniſh himſelf with whatever ſums 
he might want for his pleaſures, and therefore was moſt 
likely to be pleaſed with thoſe miniſters who could flat. 
ter both his wiſhes at once. Theſe he found in Clif. 


ford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauder. 


dale, a junto diftinguiſhed by the name of the cava; 
a word formed by the initials of their names. The firſt 
effects of their advice was a ſecret alliance with France, 
and a rupture with Holland. Soon after this, the 
Duke of York declared himſelf a papift ; and liberty 


of conſcience was proclaimed to all ſectaries, whether 


diſſenters ar papiſts. Theſe things gave very great 
and juſt offence to the people; but, they were more 
eſpecially alarmed at the alliance with France, and juſt 
ly afraid of the treachery of that nation. 

Clarendon had, in an evil hour, taught Charles, in 


the firſt years of his reign, to receive money from 


France, unknown to his people; and the duke, with 
his three aſſociates, preſuming upon the tame aid, 
formed the project of a treaty between, the Kings of 


France and England, the ends of which were, that 


Louis XIV. 'ſhould give Charles two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year, to enable him to re- aſtabliſh the 
1 religion in England, and render his power in- 

dependent of parliament; that he ſhould alſo aſſiſt him 

with forces, in caſe inſurrections ſhould ariſe in hs 
kingdom; and that, after the intereſts of religion were 
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fecured, the two monarchs ſhould join their forces, by 
ſea and land, for the deſtruction of the Dutch com- 


i, monwealth, and divide its dominions between them 
ir and Charles's nephew the young Prince of Orange, 
ton This ſcheme being laid before Charles, he adopted it, 
nd, and diſpatched Lord Arundel to Paris with the pro- 
"oy poſal. Louis agreed to the terms, with an intention 
nich to perſuade Charles afterwards to reverſe the order of 
the project, and begin with the conqueſt of Holland. 
_ But ſo dangerous a ſecret was kept concealed both in 
* France and England. oo ? is 
= In the mean time Buckingham, who was a favourite 
n of the king's fiſter the Ducheſs of Orleans, had en- 
lit tered with her into a proſect, to bring about an allj- 
F ance for a new war againſt Holland. Her intentions 
a in this were, that che adjuſting the terms of the treaty 
77 hould be committed to themſelvgs hy their reſpective 
| ſovereigns. Louis caught eagerly at an intrigue which 
e de foreſav might faciſitate the views he had*entertain- 
LY ed when he entered into the ſecret treaty ; and, as he 
. knew the influence of the ducheſs with her brother, he 
5 {ent her to Dover, under the pretence of a vifit to 
EY Charles ; but, 1n reality, to perſuade him to undertake 


immediately the deſtruction of Holland, and he him- 
ſelf lingered on the oppoſite caſt of France, while the 
interview laſted. It was intended, that Charles and 
the duke ſhould have gone to Dover together; but 
win Bl Cbarles, by an accident, went alone; and the ducheſs 
who was ignorant of the former ſecret treaty, propoſed 

„rw her brother a treaty with France, for a war of the 
wo kingdoms againſt Holland, and his receiving a 
that S ag aq» 2 | : 8 7 

HY fublidy from France while it continued. To this pro- 

& the £214! Charles inftantly agreed. When the duke ar: 
rived, he in vain preſſed him to adhere to the terms of 

© hin the former treaty, and to ſettle the intereſt of religion, 
- 1; aud the eſtabliſhment of his own power at home, before 
” he involved himſelf in the difficulties of a war, which 
Fould make him dependent upon parliament, Louis, 
Vor. III. No. 55, Cc . who 
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who was well acquainted with Charles's character, had 
fixed him in his intereſts by the ties of pleaſure, and 
had made him a preſent of a French miſtreſs, by whoſe 
means he hoped to govern him for the future. The 
Ducheſs of Orleans brought with her a young lady of 
the name of Querouaille, whom the king took with 
him to London, and ſoon after created Ducheſs of 
Portſmouth. He was ever after extremely attached 
to her; and ſhe proyed a great means of ſupporting 
his connections with France. Wn 

Previous to the rupture with Holland, a treaty of 
was ſigned between England and Spain, which 

is commonly called the American Treaty. Spain had 
ever carefully avoided the mention of America in all 
treaties entered into with England, being deſirous of 
keeping up her ancient claims to that country ; whilt 
England, on the other hand, was defirous of maintain- 
ing and improving the footing ſhe had gained on the 
northern coaft, The great feebleneſs of the Spaniſh 
- monarchy, at length, compelled them to recede from 
this rapacious haughtineſs ; and overtures were made 
by the Spaniſh miniſter to the court of Great Britain, 
for a clear and explicit adjuſtment of the rights of the 
two kingdoms, in America. This brought on a con- 
ference, the reſult whereof was, that Spain agreed to 
recognize the right of England to all American domi- 
nions, of which ſhe was poſſeſſed in 1670. By this 
treaty, the pirates, or bucanneers, who for ſeveral 
years had greatly annoyed Spaniſh America, were cut 
off from any future protection from England. Nei. 
ther this treaty however, nor any ſubſequent one, has 
determined the right by which the ſhips of Spain, cal 
led guarda de coſtas, intercept and annoy ſuch Engliſh 
ips as {ail near, though without landing on, the Spa- 
a coaft in the gulph-of Mexico, which we ſhall here 
after ſee became the foundation of a war between the 
two kingdoms, | | | | 1 
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In January 1671-2, the king, by the advRe of his 
tabal miniſtry, ſhut up the exchequer, by which ſtep 
il the money which the London goldſmiths and bank- 
&$ had depoſited, at eight per cent. intereſt, was made 
uſe of by the king for Fils intended war with Holland, 
The ſum thus ſeized amounted to one million three 
hundred and twenty-eight thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-fix pounds ; the injury which the nation ſuſ- 
tained by this arbitrary and unjuſt detention of their 

roperty was very great, and many families were 
thereby reduced from opulence to beggary. The diſ- 
contents of the people ran high on this, and it was pub- 
licly faid, that a ſtep of this. kind indicated that the 
crown, for the future, reſolved to borrow no more, 
but to late. The king's miniſters paid no regard to 
the remonſtrances of thoſe people who were ruined, 
and the exchequer long remained ſhut; and, though 
fix per cent. was paid on all monies ſo ſeized, yet the 
principal was never paid. The parliament: of the 
twelfth year of 'King William, although this was not 
ö e debt, yet provided for a large arrear 
intereſt on it, ſettled an intereſt of three per cent. on 
the principal, and made the debt redeemable on pay- 
ing one moiety of it, or fix hundred and fixty-four 
thouſand two hundred and fixty-three pounds, which 
moiety thereupon became the proper debt of the pub- 
lic, and was finally ſubſcribed into the South-ſea capi- 
tal ſtock, in the year 1720, At the ſame time that the 
exchequer was ſhut up, the act of navigation was ſuſ- 
pended, by authority of the crown alone. This ſtep 
was taken in order to man the-royal navy, by compel- 
ling the ſeamen on-board of merchantmen to enter on- 
board men of war; a fimilar ſtretch of authority had 
been made in the firſt Dutch war. A proclamation 
was alſo iflued, containing rigorous clauſes in favour 
of prefling : this was accompanied with another, full 
of menaces againſt thoſe who preſumed to expreſs 
themſelves diſrepectfully of his majefty's meaſures, and 
8 "Cc even 
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even thoſs who connived at ſuch diſcourſe, by beating 
it without informing againſt the ſpeakers. All th 
arbitrary meaſures ſhewed, that the court were bent on 
overturning that legal adminiſtration,” which the par- 
liament, after ſuch violent convulſions and civil wars, 
| had hoped to have eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. | 


I be cabal miniſtry had hit upon another method of 


filling the king's coffers, which was by intercepting the 
Dutch fleet of nierchant-ſhips from Smyrna; which was 
| ſuppbſed to be worth fifteen hundred thouſand pounds, 
Sir Robert Holmes, who ſtruck the firſt ſtroke in the 
former war by his repriſals in Guinea, was pitched up- 
on ts begin the war now determined on; by attacking 
theſe ſnips. Accordittgly, he was ſent out with a fleet 


ol men of war. Under him were the Earl of Offory, 


as vice-admiral; in the Reſolution, and Sir Fretche- 
ville Holles, as rear-admiral; in the Cambridge, 
Holmes fell in with Sir Edward Spragge, who was re- 
turning home with his ſquadron from the Mediterra- 
nean, where he had effectually annoyed the Algerines; 
but, being defirous of atchieving the exploit without 
any ſharer he honour; he ſuffered Spragge to con- 
tinue his voyage homewards, without availing himſelf 
of his aſſiſtance. Sir Robert Holmes ſoon after de- 
ſcried the Dutch fleet, under convoy of five- men of 
Var; commanded by Admiral Van Neſſe, who, having 
received intimatibn of the deſign that was formed, put 
his ſhips of war, and their convoy, into an admirable 
ſtate of defence. On the 13th of Match, 1672; the 
Engliſh admiral attacked the Dutch with great impe- 
ftuoſity, and the combat was maintained the whole of that 
day; the next morning it was renewed, and continued 
again till night : on the third day ohe of the Dutch 
ſhips of war was taken, and five rich merchant-ſnips; 
the reſt were ſaved by the admirable addreſs of the 
Dutch commander, and, by favour of a thick fog, 
were brought ſafe to Holland. The ſtates: general 
exclaimed loudly againſt this piratical attempt, which 
5 ee RN Me, 4 9 9, +. - "= ppenred 
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more diſhonourable, as, upon Arte 
ad rw with very little ſucceſs : the Eng- 
ih nation, in general, condemned it as an i 
enterprize, and everathe kin himſelf was «ſhamed 
the undertaking. The , pretended that it was 
no other than a caſual rencounter, occaſioned by the 
pride of the Dutch admiral, who refuſed to Arike his 
a: * in compliment to the Engliſh ſquadron, Soon 
after four Dutch 5 India . were taken by ſo 
cruiſers from England * were condemned as law 
prizes, even before the declaration of war. | 
The next ſtep was to declare war againſt the Duteh; 1 
the reaſons aſſigned for which were, that they had re- 
fuſed to ſend home the Engliſh families ſettled. in Su- 
rinam, agreeable to the ſtipulations entered into at Bre- 
da; for AE denied the honours due to the Engliſh 
lag; and for having ridicaled the king and people of 
England, in medals and pictures. The Dutch were 
long at a loſs what to make of this latter charge, until 
it was diſcovered that a portrait of Cornelius De Witt, 
the penſionary's brother, had been painted by order of 
the magiſtrates of Dort, and hung up in a chamber of 
the town-houſe, on the back rang of which were 
repreſented ſome ſhips on fire: this was conſtrued to 
allude to the exploit of the Dutch in the river Med- 
way, where De Witt had diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Thus; 
though the inſult itſelf, which was committed in open 
var, had long been forgiyen, the picture of it drew ſe- 
vere vengeance on the country. | 
To theſe charges the Dutch replied, that they had 
not detained the Engliſh families at Surinam, but they 
themſelves had refuſed to quit the colony; that their 
admirals were not obliged, by any treaty, to lower 
their topſails, on their own coaſt, to any Engliſh 
yacht, which was the circumſtance reſented; and that 
they had neyer countenanced any pictures, or medals, 
that reflected upon the, honour of the king, and the 
ee. But it was — 
3 W 
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. ag in the former, ſuch ſhips as had been detained in 
port were diſmiſſed on both fides. R 
War was declared in England againſt Holland, in 
London, on the 28th of March, and preſently after by 
France. The commonwealth of the United Provin- 
ces ſeemed no devoted to deſtruction; Louis XIV. 
was at the head of an army, conſiſting. of one hundred 
and eighty thouſand men, commanded by brave and 
jenced generals. During a number of years, the 
navy of Holland engroſſed the whole attention of the 
miniſtry, while the army was confidefed as a danger- 
ous means of ſtrengthening the hands of their oppo- 
fers, The two violent wars which, during the laſt 
twenty years; had been waged with England, had im- 
proved both theſkill and the courage of the ſeamen; 
and, though many of their great commanders had1oft 
their lives in one or other of theſe defperate actions 
which had been fought, yet there ſtill remained to Hol. 
land, a naval officer, equal, if not ſuperior, in abilities, 
experience, and intrepidity, to any which it had loſt; 
and perhaps not inferior to any fea commander of the 
age. This man was De Ruyter. The firſt object 
therefore was to equip a fleet, and thereby to attempt 
to ſtrike ſome decifive blow, which ſhould give a turn 
to the aſpect of affairs. De Ruyter put to fa with the 
moſt formidable fleet that the republic of Holland had 
ever ſent out; on- board of which was Cornelius De 
Witt, as deputy from the ſtates. The French king, 
that he might ſeem to perform his treaty with the 
Engliſh better than in the former war he had done 
with the Dutch; ſent the Mareſchal d'Etrees, vice- ad- 
miral of- France, with a large ſquadron, to join the 
Engliſh fleet. He arrived at St. Helen's on the 3d of 
May, and immediately after the king went down to 
Portſmouth; and, to ſhew the confidence he placed in 
Rus new ally, went on-board the French admiral. The 
Combined fleets failed from thence to the 1 8 — 
Eros | | . 
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Duke of York, as admiral, bearing the red flag, and 
the Earl of Sandwich the blue; the French Fo wa 
brought up the rear, their admiral. bearing a/-white 

The whole fleet conſiſted of one hundeed and 
one ſail of men of war, beſides, fire-ſhips;and tendegs. — = 
Of theſe the Engliſh. had fixty-five men of war, ane 
on-board of them four thouſand.and * - A | 
of cannon, and twenty-three. 1 ve. hundred 1 
. The French uadron conſiſted of | 
fix. fail, on- board of which were one thauſand 
nine hundred and twenty -ſix pieces of cannon, and 
100 eleven thouſand men. The Dutch fleet amount- 
ed to ninety - one men of war, fifty: four fire-ſhips, and 
teen three yachts. The Engliſh and French fleet? 
y.atanchor, in ſuch diſorder, in Solebay, on the coaft 
i Suffolk, chat, had the Dutch fleet borne down upon 
them precipitately, their fire - ſhips would, moſt proba- 
dave annihilated their enemies, and effected a 
more deciſive and ſignal than hiſtory has = | 
thats recorded, This danger the Earl <1 Sandwich - - 
perceived, and urged the Duke of Tork tozemove, by | 
2 more extended diſpoſition; ; but, inſtead of 
having his advice followed, which his great experience 
and tried bravery entitled him to expect, the 
duke intimated, that there was more of caution than 
of epurage in his apprehenfions, This inſult is ſup- 
poſed to have ſunk ſo deep into the mind of Sand wh, | 
whoſe nice ſenſe of. honour could not brook the mo 
diſtant imputation, as to actuate him to the deſperate 
part which he took in the engagement that ſoon after 
enſued. . Howeyer, the appearance of the Dutch fleet 
that ſame day juſtified the precaution that had been 
adviſed ; but the ſlowneſs of its approach enabled the 
combined fleets to form a line of battle, in order for 
which many ſhips were obliged to cut their cables with _ - 
the utmoſt precipitation. The engagement began 
about eight in the morning. De Ruyter, with his 
diviſion, attacked the center of the Engliſh fleet. wo 
manded 


if 
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manded by the Duke of Vork; whilſt the Earl of 


Sandwich, in the Royal James, of qne hundred pung, 


haſte to weather the headland, and attack \ Van 
hent's divifion. The impetuqus valout of the * 


cerrried him into the midſt of the enemy, where, al. 


though badly ſupported by many of the ſhips under 


- his em he, almoſt alone, dealt terrible deftruc. 


tion to the enemy. He killed Admiral Van ** 


2 and beat off his ſhip; he deſtroyed another lar hag: ip 


that attempted to him, ſunk three fire- 
they were approaching to grapple with his ri ng: 
and although fix hundred of his men were killed, ing 
two-thirds of the ſhip's company, and his ſhip dread- 


fully ſhattered by the ſhot of the enemy, he never 


Nackened the he fury of his fire upon all who aſſailed him, 
At length fire-ſhip ran aboard on the quarter 


2 of his 3 ſhip, and 5 it in flames. Sir Edward 
Haddock, his captain, who was almoſt the only officer 


that ſurvived, in vain entreated this brave man to 
abandon the ſhip, and conſult his wn ſafety by taking 
to the boat, but _ vain ; he remained on-board till al- 


| mo ſurrounded by flames, when he plunged into the 


ſea, and there periſhed. 

Whilſt Sandwich had been preſſing forward in queſt 
of the enemy, De Ruyter, had borne.down on the 
Duke of York, and wes 5 him with all the fury of 
intrepid valour. For two hours the engagement was 
maintained with ſuch activity, that the Dutch admiral 


afterwards declared it to have been the moſt obſtinate 


of thirty-two actions in which he had been concerned. 
The duke's ſhip was fo ſhattered that he was obliged 
to quit her, and hoift his flag on-board another; and 
his diviſion was in danger of being overpowered, when 
Sir Joſeph Jordan, who ſucceeded Sandwich, and had 
by this time completed the confuſion of Van Ghent's 
ſhips, which Sandwich began to ſpread, bore down to 
the ſuccour of the duke and his red ſquadron. The 


| battle was thenmore equally maintained, and continued, 


without 
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without any decifive advantage being gained, till night, 
when the Dutch retited, EC ee —— 
Engliſh. The Dutch were reſeued from a moſt diſ- 
— defeat, by the ſcattered ſquadron which Van 

hent had commanded rallying when they found them. 
ſelves no longer preſſed by the Engliſh; and bravelß 
bearing down to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen. 
ein fo Evertzen vice-admiral of Zealand, was kil- 
led, and De Ruyter and Allemond narrowly eſcaped 
being burnt by fire · ſnips. The Engliſn loſt the Royal 
James, and four ſmaller men of war. The Dutch loſt 
three of their beſt ſhips, one of which was ſunk, ano- 
ther burnt, and a third, (the Staveren,) taken; a 
fourth, called the Great Holland; commanded by-Cap- 
tain Brakell, (who had gained ſuch honour by break- 
ing the boom at Chatham, and thereby effecting every 
thing which followed in conſequence of it,) was entirely 

g bled. f | ” oe ” 1M. 084 NG1ND. SIBAQOL 

The French ron was only engaged during the 
onſet, for as 1 battle grew fierce they — 
ouſly withdrew, not from any natural cowardice, though 
the French navy was, at that time, little qualified to 
encounter ſuch veterans in arms as the Dutch then 
were; but the'views of the French court led them to 
play off the two maritime powers againſt each -other, 
The French however, notwithſtanding all their back- 
wardneſs to fight, loſt two men of war, together with 
their Rear-admiral M. de la Rabiniere. The Engliſh 
ſuſtained a very heavy loſs by the death of many men 
of note: beſides the Earl of Sandwich, who was a na- 
tional Joſs, fell Captain Digby, of the Henry; Captain 
Pierce, of the St. George; Captain Waterworth, oß 
the Ann; Sir F is Holles, who commanded 
the Cambridge; Sir John Fox, of the Prince; and 
Captain Hannam, of the Triumph. Among the vo- 
lunteers there fell Lord Maidſtone, Mr. Montagu, the 
xth ſon of the Earl of Sandwich, Sir Philip Carteret, 
and Sir Charles Harbord. Of private men about 

Vor. III. No. 56. Dd two 
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two thouſand. five. hundred were killed, and as man 
wounded. . The Dutch did not think it adviſcable 1 
publiſh. any liſt, their loſs. therefore can only be con- 
J8pred, but by the ſuppreſſion of it at may he ſuppo- 
ſed to be too great to be tod. 
The combined powers were much more ſucceſsful 
againſt the Dutch by land. Louis conquered all be- 
fore him, croſſed the Rhine, took al ;the frontier 
towns of the enemy, and threatened the new republic 
with a final. diſſolution. This ſummer. he kept his 
court at Utrecht, and his troops were making incur. 
ſions within a league of Amſterdam itſelf. Thus was 
the greateſt mercantile republic that ever exiſted, upon 
the yery brink of utter deſtruction. The richeſt fami- 
lies, and thoſe who were moſt defirous of liberty, pre- 
pared to embark for Batavia, and fly even to the ex- 
tremities of the world. The Dutch would, have no 
longer exiſted but in the moſt diſtant part of the Ea. 
Indies. Amſterdam, which is the Raple and the ma- 
gazine of Europe, wherein commerce and the arts are 
cultivated by three hundred thouſand men, would pre- 
ſently have become only one vaſt lake. Four deputies 
came to the French king's camp, to. implore his cle- 
mency in the name of a republic, which, fix months 
before, had thought itſelf the arbiter between. kings. 
The deputies were made to return ſeveral different 
times; but at laſt the king ordered his determination 
to be declared to them; which was, that the ſtates 
ſhould give up to him all they poſſeſſed on the other 
fide of the Rhine, comprehending Nimeguen, together 
with ſeveral other towns and forts in the heart of ther 
territories; that they ſhould pay him twenty millions; 
that the French ſhould be maſters of all the great ro:ds 
of Holland, both by land and water, without paying 
toll; that the catholic religion ſhould be every where 
reſtored; that the republic ſhould, every year, ſend an 
ambaſſador extraordinary to France with a gold me- 
dal, whereon ſhould be engraved an acknowledgwat, 
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in held theit Fberties of Louis XIV. and, fal- 
het they fhould alſo 2 ſatisfaction to che dug 
UT 155 and the princes of the em by e K Ra 
ef Clos 1 Munſter, b Matt end 
ene to Pry As oo 
-*Phefe" conditions of peace, — Approached fo 
near to flavety; appear: intolerable;* the rig 5 
le the vanquiſked with a delp 
rate courage.” The Dutch reſolved to die Wirk their 
in their hands. The hearts and tile Hopes of 
1 were all turned on the 1 7 of — | 
e became enraged againſt the 2 
del aeg For —. has editious fury Tc 
joined the Sores 441 animofit of the N N 1 
An Ae t was immediately vnc es the li 
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murdered. Phey immediateſy cut 2 8 aber 
kept out the ſea; and the country Hoults, Hh 1 
imumerable about Amſterdam, the vill wh ' and. 
neighbouring towns, ſuch as Leyden ahi Delft, Ver 
overwhelmed. - The country peo ple did not epiti at 
ſeeing their Reedy of cattle drowhed in the fields.” Am- 
ſterdam appeared like a vaſt fortreſs in the midſt of the 
ea, ſurrounded with ſhips of war, which had depth of 
water ſufficient to make them be ſtationed round the 
city.” There was ＋ teſt ſcarcity among the inha- 
bitants; elf 1 freſh water, Chick was fold fo 
ſixpence it: but they conſidered theſe nec 
fities as more tolerable than ſlavery. It is worthy the 
ohlervation of poſterity, that Holland, when thus dif= 
treſſed and overwhelmed' on land, and, as it were, no 
longer a "ſtate, yet continued formidable at ſea ; which, 
indeed, is the true element of this people 
Theſe diftreſſes of the Dutch; and the boundleſs am- 
dition of che French monarch, procured them many 
1 hae friends, who could not be indifferent ſpecta- 
tors of the tuin of thoſe” provinces. The Emperor 
D d 2 Leopold, 
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2 , the great Elector of Brandenburg, Frederic 
William, the governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, all 
joined in ſupporting the Dutch; — 
queſts could 4 * made in a country overwhelmed with 
water, Louis thought it adviſcable to leave his army, 
and return home. Fon ft after, the army, being weak- 
ened by numerous e in the towns which had 
been reduc! ed to retreat before the Prince 
of O en ee ſtadtholder, who recovered al 
that the Trench had ſeized. 
a for was no ally on whom the Dutch more depend. 
e e ra e of England, and 
king's neceſſities obliged him, at its to ſum- 
55 a parliament to meet on the 4th of February 
1673. To this parliament Britain, perhaps, owes the 
liberty it now enjoys. Charles opened the ſeſſion, by 
| obſerving, in high terms, that he would not be contra- 
* dicted in his reſolution to maintain his grant of indul- 
gence; and that, inſtead of diminiſhing, he intended io 
encreaſe his army: a declaration which diſcovered, that 
he thought he had a right to make the laws n 
upon his will, and to obtain his will by an army, to 
whoſe eſtablihment parliament had not conſented. But 
the bouſe of commons, with a true Engliſh ſpirit, re- 
monſtrated, in an addreſs, that the diſpenſing power he 
had aſſerted in his declaration did not belong to his 
crown. .. Charles gave an ambiguous anſwer, and, in a 
ſecond addreſs, they inſiſted on one more explicit. In 
another, they preſſed him to diſmiis the popiſh officers 
of his army; and, in a fourth, to Alban the army 
"del. as ſoon as the. peace was concluded. They paſſed 
the famous teſt· act, againſt popery, which ſtruck the 
ſtaff of lord high-treaſyrer from the hand of Lord Clif 
ford, and that of lord high-admiral from the hand of 
the king's brother. Charles, now declining a conflict 
with his parliament, 3 his pretenſion to 3 
diſſ 1. power; breaking, with his own hands, the 
| affixed to . declaation of * Tho 
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commons, to regompenſe the, his conceſſions, 
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There is a —— 1 tn attending fe 
even beyond other military tranſacti i 
the precarious operations of winds.and tides, as well as 
from the ſmoke and darkneſs in which every thing 
is there involved. No wonder. therefore that acco 
of thoſe battles are apt to contain uncertainties 
contradictions ; eſpecially when. delivered by writers 


of the hoſtile nations, who take pleaſure in exalti ng | 


the advantages of their own countrymen, and dep 
ing thoſe of the enemy. All we can ſay with certainty 
of this battle is, that both ſides boaſted of the victory; 
ad we may thence infer, that the event was not 158 
ve. 
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ſwe. The Dutch, being near home; retired into thei 
harbotrs! In a week they were refitted, and preſented 
theriiſelves again to the combined fleets. A new action 
ſued, not more deciſive than the f ding. It was 
fough . . obſtinacy on either fide ; but 
whether the Dutch br the allies firſt retired, ſeems to 
be a matter of uticertainty.”! The leſs, in the former 
of theſt actions, fell chiefly on the French, whom the 
Engliſh; diffident of intentions, took care to 
Place under their own ſquadrons; and they thereby 
expoſed chem to all the fire of the enemy. There 
ſeems not to have been a" ſhip loſt on either fide in the 
ſecond engagement. It was ſufficient glory to De 
Ruyyter, that, with a fleet much inferior to the com- 
bined ſquadrons of France and England, he could fight 
them without any notable diſadvantage; and it was 
fufficient victory, that he could defeat the project of a 
deſcerit in Zealand, which, had it taken place, had en- 
dangered, in the preſent circumſtances, the total ovet- 
throw of the Dutch commonwealth.” Prince Rupert 
was alſo ſuſpected not to favour the king's projects for 
ſubduing Holland, or enlarging his authority at home; 
and from theſe motives he was thought not to have 
efled fo hard on the enemy as his well known va- 
ur me reaſon to expect. It is indeed remarkable, 
that during this war, though the Engliſh, with their 
allies, much oyermatched the Hollanders, they were 
not able to gain any advantage over them; while in 
the former war, though often overborne by numbers, 
they ſtill exerted themſelves with the greateſt courage, 
and always acquired great renown, ſometimes even fig- 
nal victories. If Prince Rupert was not favourable to 
the defigns of the court, he enjoyed as little favour 
from the court, at leaſt from the duke, who, _ 
de could no longer command the fleet, ftill poſſeſſed 
the chief authority in the admiralty. The prince com; 
plained of a total want of every thing, powder, ſhot, 
proviſions, beer, and even water; and he went into 
2. ; a 2 was £4 IF * harbour, 
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harbapr; that he might refit his ſhips, and ſupply their 
numerous neceſſities. After ſome weeks he was reſit · 
ted, and he again put to ſea. About the middle of 
the month of July, Prince Ru Fe Was —— on the 
Dutch coaſt, having on-board the troops in- 
tended for making a deſcent, A Dutch Eaſt-India 
ſhip, richly laden, was taken, and De Ruyter, bent on 
getting rid of ſuch — 3 gueſts, bare down. to 
engage the two fleets. . Prince Rupert hereupon ſent 

ted orders to the French admiral to make ow 


which howeyer he very faintly complied with. 
flow manner in which the F ck. vanced, gave - o 
Dutch -admiral an opportunity of gaining the wind, 


which he did not necled. Early, on the 11th of Au- 
47 bore down upon the confederates, who were 
in good order; the French in the van, Prince 
Rupert in the centre, and Sir Edward Spragge in the 
rear; and in this ſituation the French had à fair op- 
E of getting the wind of the enemy, which 
weyer they neglected. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted 
of about ſixty men of war and frigates, the French of 
thirty, and the Dutch of about ſeventy: ſo. that the 
roy fleets were indiſputably ſuperior. to that of the 
republic. Brankert was oppoſed to d Etrẽes, De Ruy- 
ter to Prince Rupert, Tromp to Spragge. It is re- 
markable, that in all actions theſe brave admirals 
laſt- mentioned had ſtill ſelected each other, as the o 
antagoniſts worthy their valour; and no deciſive. add 
had as yet been gained by either of them. 
They fought 4 5 battle as if there was no mean be- 
tween death and victory. The French fleet in 
ral, rear · admiral Martel alone excepted, kept Loaf: 
and Brankert, inſtead of attacking rarer ay iy 
the aſſiſtance of De Ruyter, who was engaged in furi- 
ous combat, with Prince Rupert. On no occaſion did 
che prince acquire more deſerved hongur: his conduct, 


Haring dilengages his ſquadron from 1 
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— whom: he was every where ſurrounded, 
g joined 2 John Chichely, his rear-admi. 
5 
8 was ha ed by 
Tromp's 1c * wing 84 0 Royal Nie in one 
Spragge firſt engaged, was fo diſabled, that he was 
obliged to hoiſt his ons- board the St. George; 
while Tromp was, for a like reaſon, obliged to quit his 
ſhip, che Golden Lion, and go on- board the Come 
The fight was renewed with the utmoſt fury by the, 
valorods 'rivals, 'and 'by the reat-admirals, their ſe- 
conds. Offory, ' rear-admiral to Spragge, was pre- 
— to board Tromp, when he ſaw the St. George 
terribly torn, and m a manner diſabled. Spragge was 
2 her in order to hoiſt his flag on-board a third 
—— 2 —, to the charge, when a ſhot, which had 


Er St. George, took his boat and ſunk 

ibaa was drowned, to the great regret of 

. — Prince Rupert, perceiving that whole 

Arien almoſt totally diſabled, ſent ae fee-ſhijs a- . 
mong the Dutch fleet, which was likewife greatly da- 
maged, and made fignal for the French ſquadron to 
bear down and engage. Had they obeyed this order 
while the enemy were in confuſion, occaſioned by the 
fire-ſhips, a victory would probably have been obtain- 
ed; but the French admiral paid no regard to the fig- 
nal, and the greateſt part of the Engliſh fleet had been 
ſo roughly handled, that the prince could not purſue 
his advantage: he therefore collected his ſtraggling 
{thips, and hauled off to the Engliſh coaſts, leaving the 
victory undecided. * Notwithſtanding all the advantz- 
ges which the Duteh gained on the blue ſquadron, yet 
they neither took nor ſunk one Engliſh man of war; 
and killed but two captains, Sir William Reeves, and 

| _ Havard, beſides the gallant Admiral Spragge, 
— rent number of private men. On their ſide 


two vice - admĩrals; Sweers and Liefde, three 


2 one wound — — he 
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benefits they drew from this battle was for they 
thereby opened their ports, which before the battle 
were entirely ſhut up, and defeated all thoughts of an 
invaſion. When Martel, the French admiral, remon- 
ſtrated with the captains of his own diviſion for de- 


ſerting him fo baſely, they told him plainly, they had 


orders from the commander in chief not to obey his 

s. On his return to France, Dr. Campbell aſ- 
ſerts, from the authority of a pamphlet publiſhed ſoon 
after the action, and written by a perſon of conſequence 
on-board the Engliſh fleet, Martel was ſent to the baſ- 
tile for the active part he had taken in the engagement. 
Soon after this battle the Engliſh returned into the 
Thames; and the French ſquadron, about the middle 
of September, failed home; but ſuffered ſo much by a 
* that they employed a whole month in reaching 

reſt. 


The King of Sweden had offered his mediation to 
adjuſt the differences between the contending powers, 
and a congreſs was thereupon opened at Cologne. But 
theſe conferences. were not ſucceſsful. After this battle 
the flates-general wrote to Charles, wherein they ex- 
preſſed their earneſt defire of peace, and their true 
lenſe of the obſtacles that had hitherto retarded it. In 
this letter they ſpoke very freely to the king of his mi- 
niſters, and of his ally; they repreſented to him how 
glorious, as well as how advantageous a ftep, a ſepa- 
rate peace mult prove, which would give umbrage only 
to the French, and pleaſe all the reft of Europe. Far- 
ther to induce the king to peace, they repreſented the 
baſe behaviour of the French in the laſt ſea-fights, and 
that an offer had been made them — France of a 
ſeparate without any ref; ing had to Eng- 
land. Charles, by - this . that it — 4 ; 
be impoſſible to maintain the war while the parliament 
was ſo determined to make the redreſs of grievances 


precede the granting of 1 he therefore made a 


virtue of neceſſity, and laid the terms propoſed by the 
Vor. III. No. 56. Ee 
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Marquis de Freſno, the Spaniſh miniſter at London, 
who was inveſted with full powers to treat of peace, 


before his parliament; and on their paſſing a vote, 


humbly deſiring him to proceed in a treaty with 
the ſtates in order to a ſpeedy peace, he directed Sir 
William Temple to negotiate it with the Spaniſh en. 
voy. In fifteen days from' the beginning of the confer- 
ence the treaty was concluded, twenty-ecighth of Fe. 
brtiary, 1674; it conſiſted of a renewal of the peace of 
Breda, with ſeveral additions. The honour of the flag 
was yielded by the Dutch in the moſt extenſive man- 
ner; commercial regulations were made; all poſſeſ. 
ſions were reſtored to the ſame condition as before the 
war; the Engliſh planters at Surinam were allowed to 
remove at pleaſure; and the ſtates agreed to pay the 
King of England the ſum of eight hundred thouſand 
tacoons, near three hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ing, towards defraying the expence of his armaments, 
Four days after the parliament was prorogued, the 
peace was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of 


the people. Spain had declared that ſhe could no 


longer remain neuter, if hoſtilities were continued a- 
zainſt Holland; and a ſenſible decay of trade was 
Wesen, in caſe a rupture ſhould enſue with that king- 
dom. The proſpect of this loſs contributed very 
much to increaſe the national averſion to the war, and 
to enliven the joy for its conclufion. There was in 
the French ſervice. a body of Engliſh troops, to the 
number of ten thouſand men, who had acquired ho- 
nour in every action in which they fought, and had 
tly contributed to the rapid ſucceſſes which the 
French king, at one time, was crowned with. Theſe 
troops were very obnoxious to the Dutch; but Charles 
pleaded that he was bound in honour not to recall 
them; he however pledged himſelf to the ftates, by a 
ſecret article, not to allow them to be recruited. But 
this engagement his partiality to France prevented him 
from obſerving. an 
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Though the parliament thanked the king for this 
„which was extremely agreeable to the nation, 
they ftill continued to examine grievances. They in- 
ſiſted on the king's diſbanding his land- forces and 
guards; they appointed a committee to confider the 
militia- law paſſed in the Scottiſh parliament, authoriſ- 
ing the army of that kingdom to march into any part 
the king's dominions, by an order of their council. 
Another committee was directed to enquire into the 
ſtate of Ireland, with reſpect to religion, the regular 
troops, and the militia. They prepared one bill for 
explaining and maintaining the privilege of the habeas- 
corpus; and brought in another, obliging the mem- 
bers of both houſes to take the teſt · oaath. Charles was 
not a little mortified at this ſpirit in the parliament, 
but he rendered theſe meaſures ineffectual, by an im- 
mediate prorogation; and, having thus freed himſelf 
from all foreign and domeſtic diſputes, he relapſed into 
a life of indolence, effeminacy, and pleaſure, The 
Duke of York had now married Maria D'Eſte, ſiſter 
to Francis duke of Modena; the princeſs being of the 
Romiſh communion, the match was extremely diſre- 
liſhed by the nation. He had before married Anne, a 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon,. by whom he had 
two daughters, the Princeſs Maria and Princeſs Anne. 
All this time the king had tyrannized over the Scots 
in a very cruel manner. Being apprized of the ten- 
dency of preſbyteriah principles to a republican form 
of government, Charles, like his predeceſſors, had en- 
deavoured to introduce epiſcopacy there, but in a much 
more violent manner than had been formerly attempt- 
ed. The people, as might have been. expected, were 
diſpleaſed to the higheſt degree; they reſolved, how- 
ever, to give no ſign of mutiny or ſedition, notwith- 
ſtanding their diſcontent. This ſubmiſſion made their 
caſe ſtill worſe ; it being fooliſhly imagined, that, as 
they did not complain for a little ill uſage, they would 
ſubmit altogether if they were worſe treated. Affairs 
remained in a peaceable fituation, till, in 1661, a very 
Ee 2 ſeverg 
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ſevere act was paſſed in England againſt conventicles, 
and this ſeverity was imitated by the Scots parliament, 
who paſſed an act of the ſame kind. Military force was 
next let looſe. Wherever the people had generally for. 
faken the churches, the guards were quartered through. 
out the country. T hey were commanded by Sir James 
Turner, 4 man of a very furious temper and diſſolute 
life. He went about and received liſts from the cler 
of thoſe who abſented themſelves from the churches, 
or were ſuppoſed to frequent conventicles. Without 
any proof, or legal conviction, he demanded a fine 
from them; and quartered ſoldiers upon the ſuppoſed 
criminals till he received payment. An inſurrection 
being dreaded during the Dutch war, new forces were 
levied, and entruſted to the command of Dalziel and 
Drummond, two men of very cruel diſpoſitions, and 
the Scots parliament gave full ſcope to all their enormi. 
ties, Repreſentations were now made to the king, 
who promiſed ſome redreſs. But his lenity came too 
late, The people, in 1668, roſe in arms. They ſur- 
riſed Turner in Dumfries, and reſolved to have put 
Fim to death: but, finding his orders to be more vio- 
lent than his execution of them, they ſpared his life. 
At Lanark they renewed the covenant, and publiſhed 
their manifeſto; where they profeſſed their ſubmiſſion 
to the king, and only deſired the re- eſtabliſnment of 
preſbytery, and of their former miniſters. Their force 
never exceeded two thouſand men; and, though the 
country in general bore them great favour, men's ſpi- 
rits were ſo ſubdued, that the inſurgents could expect 
no farther increaſe of numbers. Dalziel took the field 
to oppoſe them. The number of covenanters was now 
reduced to eight hundred, and theſe no way capable of 
contending with regular forces. Having advanced 
near Edin arg, they attempted to find their way back 
into the weſt by Pentland-hills. Here they were at- 
tacked by the king's troops, and received the firſt 
charge very reſolutely; but that was all = action. 
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mediately they fell into confuſion, and fled. About 
— filled on the ſpot, and one hundred and 
thirty taken priſoners. | 2 
So long ago as the year 1661, the preſbyterians had 
deputed one __ to lay their grievances before the 
king. Inftead of this; their deputy abandoned the 
Auk altogether, became their violent enemy, and as a 
reward of his treachery was made Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's. After the battle of Pentland- hills, this 
man was the foremoſt to take vengeance on the unha 
py inſurgents, whoſe oppreſſed ſtate and inoffenſive be. 
haviour had made them objects of univerſal compaſ- 
fon, Ten were hanged on one gibbet in Edinburgh; 
thirty-five before their own doors in different places. 
They might all have ſaved their lives if they would 
have renounced the covenant; but this they abſolutely 
refuſed. © The executions were going on, when the 
king wrote a letter to the privy council, in which he 
ordered that ſuch of the priſoners as ſhould fimply pro- 
miſe to obey the laws for the future ſhould be ſet at 
liberty, and that the incorrigible ſhould be ſent to the 
lantations. This letter was brought to the council 
Burnet, but was not immediately delivered hy. 
Sharpe, What his motives were for this delay, we 
ous not to ſay ; but certain it is, that no action of 
is life will bear a worſe conſtruction than this. It had 
been cuſtomary to put theſe poor creatures to very ſe- 
vere tortures, in order to make them confeſs that to. 
be falſehood which thay believed to be true. By 
Sharpe's delay, one Hugh Maccail had been tortured, 
who would otherwiſe have eſcaped; and ſo violent were 
the torments he endured, that he expired under them. 
As the violent methods uſed by the king were found 
ineffectual to obtain his purpoſe in Scotland, in 1678 
a ſcheme of comprehenſion was tried, by which it was 


propoſed to diminiſh greatly the authority of the bi- 


ſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice in the ecclefiaſti- 
al courts, and to leave them little more than the righ 


. 
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of precedency among the preſbyters: but this too wy 
rei by the people, who well knew its tendency, | 
The mw ru was an indulgence, By this, the mo 
of the led preachers, without requiri 
—4 of — Ng the eſtabliſhed reboot 
were ſettled in vacant churches ; and ſmall ſalaries of 
about twenty pounds a-year were offered to the ref, 
till they ſhould be otherwiſe eſtabliſhed. This bounty 
was rejected as the wages of criminal filence, and the 
replaced miniſters ſoon repented of their compliance; 
conventicles multiplied, and-the covenanters daily met 
in arms at their places of worſhip, though they uſually 
diſperſed hemſcives after divine ſervice. Theſe mild 
methods being rejected, a renewal of the perſecution 
"commenced under the adminiſtration of the Duke of 
Lauderdale, and in which Arcbiſhop Sharpe had a prin. 
cipal hand. Application was made to Charles for fone 
redreſs of theſe grievances: but he was too much taken 
up with his pleaſures to take any effectual means of 
putting a ſtop to them; nay, even while he retracted 
them, he was perſuaded to avow and praiſe them in a 
letter to the privy-council. The conſequence of all 
this was, that the covenanters were at laſt ſo much en- 
raged againſt Sharpe, whom they conſidered as an apol- 
tate, and experienced to be an unrelenting perſecutor, 
that, on the 3d of May 1679, he was way-laid and 
murdered with all the circumſtances of unrelenting 
cruelty. The murder of Sharpe produced a perſecu- 
tion ſtill more violent, which at laſt brought on ano- 
ther inſurrection. - 
The covenanters finding themſelves obliged to meet 
in large bodies, and bring arms along with them for 
their own ſecurity, ſet forth a declaration againſt prela- 
cy, which they publiſhed at Rutherglen, a ſmall bo- 
rough near Glaſgow; and in the market-place there 
they burned ſeveral acts of parliament which had eſta- 
bliſhed that mode of eccleſiaſtical government, and had 
prohibited all conventicles, Yor this purpoſe they 1 
| 0 
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the 29th of May, the anniverſary of the reſtoration ; 
and previouſly extinguiſhed the bonfires that had been 
kindled on that occaſion. Count Graham, afterwards 
Viſcount Dundee, an active and enterprizing officer, at- 
tacked a great conventicle upon Loudon-hill, but was 

ulſed with the loſs of thirty men. The covenanters 
then finding themſelves unwarily engaged in rebellion, 
were obliged to perſevere; and therefore puſhed on to 
Glaſgow, which, though repulſed at firſt, they after- 
wards made themſelves maſters of, Here they diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the eſtabliſhed clergy, and iſſued proclamations; 
in which they declared that they fought againſt the 
king's ſupremacy, againſt popery and prelacy, and a- 
gainſt a popiſh ſucceſſor. IE oY 
Charles, being now alarmed, diſpatched againſt the 
covenanters a ſmall body of Engliſh cavalry under the 
Duke of Monmouth. He joined the Scots guards, and 
ſome regiments of militia levied from the well-affe&ted 
counties; and with great celerity marched in queſt of 
the inſurgents. They had taken poſt at Bothwell. 
bridge, between Hamilton and Glaſgow ; where there 
was no acceſs but by this bridge, and where a ſmall bo. 
dy was able to defend it againſt the king's army. The 
whole army of the covenanters never exceeded ei 
thouſand men, and they had in reality no other gene- 
rals than their clergymen. Monmouth attacked the 
bridge, and the covenanters maintained their —— a8 
long as their ammunition laſted. When they ſent for 
more, they received orders to quit their poſt and re- 
tire; and this imprudent meaſure occaſioned an imme- 
diate defeat. Monmouth paſſed the bridge without 
oppoſition, and drew up his forces oppoſite to the ene- 
my. His cannon alone put them to the rout. About 
ſeven hundred were killed in the purſuit ; for, properly 
ſpeaking, there was no action. Twelve hundred were 
taken priſoners, and treated with humanity by Mon- 
mouth. Such as promiſed to live peaceably under the 
preſent government were diſmiſſed; and about three 


2 hundred 
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ere who refuſed this condition, were ſhipped ſo 
but unfortunately periſhed — the A 


Two of their clergymen — 

act of 3 was paſſed 2 took — 
that it ſhould afford little protedtion to the unhappy 
covenanters ; for, * 
nive thencefor ward at all conventicles, he found means 
: vader 6 Tanety of pebtences, to elude the execution of 


- Ji the latter end of the iges Sir John Nabo 
rough was ſent with: a ſquadron to the Mediterranean, 
wo e the pirates of Tripoli, who' had interrupted 
our trade in that fea, and, coming before that place in 
the dead of the night, ed ae bes boats, dd fem 
them into port; under the conduct of his lieutenant, 
Mr. Cloudeſley Shovel, (afterwards Sir Cloudeſley,) 
who, * ha enemy's guard-boat, went on un- 
9 22 al the Tripoline ſhips which 
1 in port, being in number; having burnt 
de returned in triumph to the fleet, 5 the loſs 
one man. This bold and effectual ſtroke brought 
the Tripolines to conclude a peace with the Engliſh 
admiral, in-which they made all the conceftions that 
were defired. 

The war between France and Holland ul continued 


to be maintained in Flanders; the Prince of Orange, 


who headed the army of the ſtates, diſplayed all the 

Kill of the moſt experienced general, with the bravery 
of a dauntleſs hero, and ſucceſsfully made head againſt 
all the force which Louis could bring down againſt him. 

- The Engliſh nation could not quietly remain a ſpec- 

tator of this conflict; they felt a ſympathetic 
commiſeration for the States of Holland, being power- 
fully engaged in their intereſt from the principles of 
religious and civil liberty, which had been equally 
contended for by both countries. The commons 
therefore addreſſed the ki ag, entreating him not.to de- 


fer e ſuch allunoe as * ſecure his own 
dominions, 
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dominions, and the"liberties of Europe; and, in caſe * 
war with the French king ſhould be the reſult of his' 
meaſures, they promiſed to. grant him ſuch aids and 
ſupplies as Would enable him to ſupport the honour 
and intereſt of the nation. The king replied, that the 
only way to prevent danger was to put him in a con- 
dition to make preparation for his ſecurity. The par- 
lament ſaw, too clearly, that his union with France, 
during the war agai olland, was founded on pro- 
"nts ſubverſive of the rights of his people; and, as the 
lame union was ſtill ſecretly maintained, the ſame pro- 
jects might juſtly be ſuppoſed to exiſt. They clearly 


ſaw, that the king only wanted to obtain the money, 


which he meant to ſquander in an ignoble and prodigal 
manner, The making uſe of ſuch diſhonourable 
means therefore, to ſo ignoble an end, rendered him 
utterly unworthy the confidence-of his people. 
The houſe of commons was now regularly divided 
parties, the court and the country. In the 
preſent emer a general diſtruſt of the king pre- 
vailed; and the parliament reſolved not to h their 
money, in expectation; of -alliances, which, they be- 
lived, were never intended to be formed. Inſtead of 
granting the ſupply, they voted. an addreſs, wherein 
they © beſought his majeſty to enter into a league, of. 
fenſive and defenfive, with the States-general of the 
United Provinces, againſt the growth and power of the 
French king, and for the — 
Netherlands; and to make ſuch other alliances with 
the confederates as ſhould appear fit and uſeful to that 
end.” They ſupported their advice with reaſons, and 
promiſed ſpeedy and effectual ſupplies, for preſerving 
dis majeſty's. honour, and enſuring the ſafety of the 
pubic, The king pretended the higheſt anger at this 


addreſs, which he repreſented as a dangerous encroach- 


ment upon his prerogative. ' He the .com-: 

mons in ſevere terms, - and ordered them immediately 

to be adjourned. | N en 
You, III. No. 57. Ff 1 It 
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ervation of the Spaniſh 
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It is certain, that this was the critical moment, when 
the King both might, with eaſe, have preſerved the ba. 
lance of power in Europe, which it has ſinoe coſt this 
iſland a great expence of blood and treaſure to reſtore, 
and might, by perſeverance, have at laſt regained, in 
2 , e _ after all paſt errors, the con- 
of his people. This opportunity being neg. 
lected, the wound became incurable ; and Box J 
ſtanding bis momentary appearance of vigour againſt 
France and popery, and &eir momentary inclinations 
to rely on his faith, ra believed to be, at the 
bottom, engaged in the ſame intereſts, and hey ſoon 
into diſtruſt and jealouſy. The = me- 
moirs of this reign, which have ſince been publiſhed, 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the king had, at this 
time, concerted meaſures with France, and had no in- 
tention to enter into a war in favour of the allies. He 
had entertained no view, therefore, but to procure 
a grant of money; and he truſted, that, while he eluded 


their _— ns, he could not afterwards want pre- 


A match was now propoſed between the Prince of 
arid the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to the 
Duke of York. She, and her ſiſter Anne, had been 
- educated in the Proteſtant religion, and the Prince of 
Orange ſeemed to reliſh the proſpect of ſuch a mar- 
riage. Charles at firſt was neutral, or rather ſeemed 
averſe to ſuch an alliance, which he knew muſt be ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to his brother. But when the 
Earl of Danby, who warmly promoted it, repreſented 
that ſuch an union would, moſt probably, bring over 
the Prince of Orange to the 'views of Charles, the 
king began to ſee it in a different light, and permitted 
his nephew to viſit England, after the carmpaign of 
1677 ſhould be cloſed. The- prince accordingly ar- 
rived in the month of October, and repaired to the 
court, which was then at Newmarket, He was ex- 
tremely well pleaſed with the character and of 
Gy y -L FF: 4 ary ; 
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Mary; and, until he had an opportunity berge 
quainted with the lady, he Jeclited voy with the 
king into the ſubject 97 the marriage ; for © — 
were the ſentiments of this prince from thoſ 
ſons of his rank, that he declared he placed a — 
part of his happineſs in domeſtic ſatisfaction, and 
would not, upon any conſideration of intereſt or poli- 
tics, match himſelf with a perſon diſagreeable to him. 
Charles agreed to the prince's own terms; and the 
portion of the princeſs was fixed at forty thouſand 
pounds. This match gave general ſatisfaction; all 
parties ſtrove who ſhould applaud it moſt. The city 
of London welcomed the news with extraordinary de- 
—— E y and approbation. The lord- _—_ 
e court with great magnificence. 
7 =p a'prince, defended from a noble race = 
heroes, himſelf retaining all the virtues of his anceſtry, 
was 4 joyful event to people breathing after freedom, 
who had, through that whole century, a ſhort period 
only excepted, been governed by a ſucceſſion of princes, 
who had made the welfare of the nation nnn to 
their own ambition. 

Immediately upon the marriage, Charles and his ne- 
phew entered into conferences for a plan of pacifica- 
tion, the terms of which, after much altercation, were 
at length adjuſted. The Prince of Orange undertook 
to lay the — before the ſtates, and uſe all his 
influence to obtain their concurrence, whilſt Charles 

ed to bring over the French king to them; at 
the ſame time expreſſing his firm adherence to this 
plan of pacification, and that he would come to an open 
rupture with Louis, ſhould he refuſe the proffered me. 
dution. The prince, having now accampliſhed every 
public as well as private object of his journey to Engs 
land, returned with his bride to Holland. 
An ambaſſador was ſoon ſent from England to 
the court of France, to notify this 


F ann ſuppreſſed birnen on the a 
e 


ent. The 


. 
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He told Mr. De Duras, the envoy, that the king, his 
aſter, knew he might always command a peace, but 
thought it was hard to part with ſome of thoſe 

towns in Flanders, where he had expended large ſums 

on the fortiſications; he hoped his brother would not 
break with him for a few towns; but, even with re. 

d to theſe, he would ſend inſtructions to Barilloh, 
is ambaſſkdor at London. The French king knew 
that there was one argument which would always 
weigh with ſuch a neceſſitous and prodigal prince as 

Charles. Barillon received ſecret inſtructions to relin. 

quiſh; if neceſſary, all the towns except Tournay, and 

even to promiſe an equivalent for that, if the ſucceſs of 
the treaty reſted on ſuch a conceſſion; but that miniſ- 
ter cajoled the king in ſuch a manner, that his agree. 
ment with the Prince of Orange was ſoon forgotten, 
and a negociation of a very different nature ſet on foot, 

The character of this prince is very ſtrongly dil. 

yed in this long protracted treaty, which, at length, 
rought on the peace of Nimeguen. In one period of 
the treaty, the States of Holland preſſed Charles to an 
immediate declaration of war againſt France; and Sir 

William Temple, a very able and faithful miniſter, 

had undertaken, with the Dutch ambaſſador, to en- 

force their ſuit, by aſſuring the king that they would 
break off their negotiation. with Louis, and act vigo- 
rouſly in conjunction with their allies. Charles, finding 
all evaſion ineffectual, told Temple, that, as the ſtates 
were not averſe to embrace the terms acceded to by 

France, and as Louis had offered to purchaſe, with 2 

ſum of money, his conſent to that which he could not 

vent, he ſaw no reaſon for rejecting the | a 

Te therefore ordered Temple to treat with Barillon; 
but that honeſt ſtateſman refuſed to be concerned in 
ſuch a ſcandalous negociation. However, Charles was at 
no loſs to find an abandoged courtier to drive the bar- 
gain for the ſale of his maſter's honour. The treaty 
was no other than a ſtipulation of conditions, = confi- 

4 | T7 '1 eration 
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deration of which the King of England ſhould forbeur 
declaring in favour of the allies, notwithſtanding the 
importunities of his parliament. The agreement was 
entered into, and three hundred thouſand pounds was 
to be the purchaſe-money; but Barillon afterwards 
gave the king to underſtand, that his maſter would not 
pay the money, unleſs he (Charles) would engage, by 
a ſecret article, that he never would maintain an army 
that ſhould exceed eight thouſand men ; reckoning the 
whole force of the three kingdoms. Charles, on hear« 
ing this, exclaimed, «© Cod's fleſh.! (his uſual oath, 
does my brother of France think to ſerve me thus 
Are all his promiſes of making me abſolute maſter of 
my people come to this? or does he think that a thing 
to be done with eight thouſand men? 

Louis had now reached the height of that glory 
which ambition can afford. His miniſters and nego- 
tiators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Eu- 
rope in che cabinet, as his generals and armies had 
been experienced in the field. A ſucceſsful war had 
been carried on againſt an alliance, compoſed of the 
2 potentates in Europe. Confiderable conqueſts 

been made, and his territories on every 
ſide. An advantageous was at laſt concluded, 
in which he had preſcribed the terms. The allies were 
ſo enraged — 2 other, that they were not like. 
ly to cement ſoon any new confederacy. This ſtate of 
France and of Europe held out to this elevated 
nius a fair poo of attaining the monarchy of Eu- 
rope, and of ſurpaſling the empire of C 

haps equalling that of ancient Rome. Had Eng- 
and, ſays Mr. Hume, continued much longer in the 
ſame condition, and under the ſame government, it is 
not eaſy to conceive that he could have failed of his 
purpoſe. F Ld # 455-4 
In proportion as this poſture of affairs in Europe 

exalted the French, they excited indignation among 
the Engliſh, whoſe animoſity, rouſed by terror, rote 


.* 
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to a great height againſt that rival nation. They fav 
their king, inſtead of taking the lead in the affairs of 
E Kerbe his own honour and intereſt, by ag. 
ing a part ſubſervient to the common enemy; and in 
every meaſure which he took, diſcovering either no 
view at all, or ſuch a one as was highly criminal and 
dangerous. While Spain, Holland, the emperor, the 
the princes of Germany, called aloud on England to 
lead them to victory and to liberty, and confvired to 
raiſe her to a ſtation more glorious than ſhe had ever 
before attained, her king, from mean pecuniary mo- 
tives, had ſecretly fold her alliance to Louis, and was 
bribed into an intereſt contrary to that of his people, 
His active ſchemes, in conjunction with France, were 
highly pernicious; his neutrality was equally ignomi- 
nioùs; and the ſpirited oppoſition of the parliament 
was the only remedy on which the public could depend, 
for the many evils with which the nation was threaten- 
ed, from the miſguided counſels of the king. Such 
were the diſpoſitions of men's minds at the concluſion 
of the peace of Nimeguen, in Auguſt 1678. | 
Whilſt the general tranquillity of Europe was once 
more reſtored, England was filled with alarm at the 
apprehenſion of a popiſh plot. When the ſpirit of the 
Engliſh is once excited, they either find objects of re- 
ſentment, or they make them. The rumour of a po- 
iſh conſpiracy was ſtrongly pr ted, and one Titus 
tes ſoon appeared to give 1t confirmation. This man 
had been, from his youth, an indigent and infamous 
adventurer. He was abandoned, illiterate, and ſhame- 
leſs; he had been once indicted for perjury, afterwards 
chaplain of a man of war, and diſmiſſed for unnatural 
practices: he then profeſied himſelf a Roman catholic, 
went to the jeſuits college at St. Omer, but was diſ- 
miſſed, aftes ſome reſidence there, with infamy: he 
then returned to London, filled with projects of re- 
nge; and the animoſities of this unhappy nation ſoon 
4, a proper place of nouriſhment to give this 


viper's 


* 
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riper's virulence effect. He depoſed upon oath, that 
the jeſuits, ſeveral of whom he named, and who were 
ſoon after taken up, had tried the king under the name 
of the Black Baſtard, condemned him as an heretic, and 
reſolved to deprive him of life: that ſeveral attempts 
had been made without ſucceſs; and that not only the 
king's brother, but even the queen, were privy to the 
deſign. The houſe of commons immediately took 
fire at this pretended conſpiracy ; they petitioned for 
removing the queen, rewarded Oates with a gratuity 
of twelve hundred pounds, and immediately ordered 
the conſpirators to be'tried in the courts of juſtice. Se- 
veral jeſuits were tried; their very profeſſion was at 
that time 8 to deſtroy them; before 5 i 
judge, and an exaſperated jury, no merey could be ex- 
— and Seen, though ty innocent, were 
executed as traitors, upon this miſcreant”'s information. 
Coleman the Duke of York's ſecretary, Ireland, Pick- 
ering, Grove, Fenwick, and Whitebread, were among 
the firſt that fell; they died, declaring their innocence 
to the laſt moment of their lives. 

While the Proteſtants were labouring to humble the 
Papiſts, theſe two parties were, at the ſame time, mu- 
tually employed in ruining each other. Plot was ſet 
againſt plot; that contrived by Oates was called the 
Jeſuits Plat; that ſet to oppoſe it was called by the 
name of the Meal-tub Plot, as the ſcheme of the con- 
ſpiracy was found hidden in a meal-tub. The bottom 
of this affair is difficult to diſcover. One Dangerfield, 
a fellow who had been burnt in the hand for crimes, 
tranſported, 25 pilloried four times, fined for 
cheats, outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, and 
expoſed to every ſpecies of public infamy which the 
laws could inflict on the baſeſt and moſt ſhameful enor- 
mities: this man, under pretence of betraying the con- 
ſpiracies of the preſbyterians, had been countenanced 
by ſome catholics of condition, and had even been ad- 
mitted to the duke's preſence, and the king's. . 1 

.  & 
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ſame man, under pretence of. revealing new popifh 
plots, had obtained acceſs to-Shafteſbury, and ſome of 
the popular leaders, Which fide he intended to cheat 
is uncertain ; or whether he did not rather mean to 
cheat both. n 

Of all theſe plots, tending to diſturb the peace of the 
kingdom, it is ſaid the Earl of Shafteſbury was at the 
bottom. He poſſeſſed uncommon abilities, joined with 
_ turbulence, diſſimulation, and unbounded ambition. It 
was thought that this nobleman, in revenge for his 
diſgrace at court, headed the demagogue faction, and 
alarmed the king with unceaſing dangers. 

In February 1679, a new patliament was choſen, 
which ſoon diſcovered a firm ſpirit of oppoſition to the 
king's views, Charles now ſaw the expediency of con- 
 ciliating the affections of his ſubjects; for which pur- 

he removed his brother, the Duke of York, 

is preſence; and that prince, in obedience to a written 
order, retired with his ducheſs, and daughter Anne, to 
Bruſſels. | The king, in his ſpeech to his new parlu- 
ment, made a merit of having removed his brother 
from the kingdom; and he demanded ſupplies, as well 
for diſbanding the army as for maintaining the navy. 
A hill was brought into the houſe of commons ſoon 
after its. aſſembling, for the exclufion of James duke 
of York, from the ſucceſſion ; the king, to qualify this 
fpirit of reſentment againſt his brother, propoſed ſeve- 
ral reſtrictions to be laid on a 7 — but 
theſe, not equalling the views of parliament, were re. 
jected; and, in the ſecond ſeſſion, the excluſion- bil 
paſſed the houſe of commons; by a majority of ſeven- 
ty- nine voices. Being carried to the houſe of peers, 
it produced a long and very warm debate, all which 
time the king was preſent; when it was at length 
thrown out. All the biſhops, except three, voted a- 
gainſt it. Beſides the influence of the court over 
them, the church of England, they imagined, or pre- 
tended, was in greater danger from the un of 
I 6 | as preib) - 
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janiſm than of popery ; which, though fa- 

Wel by the duke, 3 by the king, 5 ex- 
tremely repugnant to the genius of the nation. The 
commons were greatly incenſed at this repulſe. All 
things threatened a renewal of the troubles from which 
the kingdom had been but lately ſet free. When the 
king applied for money to enable him to maintain 
Tangiers, which he declared his preſent revenues un- 
able to defend, inſtead of complying, they voted ſuch 
an addreſs as was, in reality, a remonſtrance, and ona 
little leſs violent than that famous remonſtrance which 
uſhered in the civil wars. All the abuſes of govern- 
ment, almoſt from the beginning of the reign, are 
there inſiſted on; the Dutch war, the alliance with 
France, the prorogation and diſſolution of parliament ; 
and as all theſe meaſures, as well as the ſeveral plots 
which had either been diſcovered, or ſuppoſed, are 
therein aſcribed to the machinations of Papiſts, it was 
plainly inſinuated, that the king had, all along, laid 
under the influence of that party, and was, in reality, 
5 rad conſpirator againſt the religion and liberties of 
people, | 
Among the acts paſſed by this parliament, in favour 
of liberty, was the habeas-corpus bill; and we, at pre- 
ſent, owe our abſolute ſecurity from arbitrary impriſon- 
ment chiefly to the patriots of that parliament, The 
great charter had laid the foundation of this ineftimable 
privilege ; the petition of right had renewed and ex- 
tended it; but ſome proviſions were til] wanting to 
render it complete, and prevent all evaſion or delay 
from miniſters and judges, By the act of habeas-cor- 


pus, it was prohibited to ſend any one to priſon be- 


yond fea. No judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt re- 
fuſe, to any priſoner, a writ of habeas-corpus, by 
which the gaoler is directed to produce, in court, the 
body of the priſoner, and to certify the cauſe of his de- 
tainer and impriſonment. If the gaol lies within 
twenty miles of the judge, the writ muſt be obeyed in 
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three days, and fo proportionably for greater diſtances: 
every priſoner muſt be indicted the firſt term after his 
commitment, and brought to trial in the ſubſequent 
term ; and no man, after being enlarged by order of 
court, can be re-committed for the ſame offence. 
The year 1680 is remarkable for being the epoch of 
the well-known epithets of Whig and Tory. The 
party in the oppoſition compared the courtiers to the 
[riſh banditti, called Tories; and they, in return, ex- 
preſſed their contempt of the anti-courtiers, by claſſing 
them under the title of Whigs; a term of reproach 
formerly given to the rigid covenanters of Scotland, 
who were ſuppoſed to live upon a kind of butter- 
milk, called wwhig in that country. From theſe be- 
grnnings were derived the famous names of Whig and 
Tory, which ſerve to diſtinguiſh parties in England, 
The tories were ſo denominated from the Iriſh word 
Toree, or © Give me.” | : 

The king having now, for more than thirty years, 
uniformly 0 at the intereſt of his 2 and ſa- 
crificed it, on every occaſion, to the baſeſt views, a ge- 
neral diſcontent had diffuſed itſelf over all ſects and 
parties. Thoſe bewitching manners, which, in a 
youthful monarch, had reconciled the nation to his 


- wildeſt exceſſes, had, by this time, loſt their charm ; 


beſides, Charles had changed his diſpoſition as he be- 
gan to decline- into years. He found it neceſſary how- 
ever to call another parliament, which he appointed to 
meet him at Oxford, the city of London having long 
taken the lead in meaſures of oppoſition, The new 
parliament, however, ſeemed till more turbulent than 
the former ; the members came armed, and attended 
by their friends and adherents, as if they expected to 
fight, and not to deliberate. The repreſentatives of 
London were, in particular, attended by a numerous 
body of horſemen, wearing cockades, inſcribed, 
Popery, no flavery. The ſame ſpirit that had animated 
the former parliament, ſeemed redoubled in this. © ＋ 
ü inſt 
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inſiſted on the bill for excluding the Duke of York 
from the ſucceflion ; they perſiſted in declaring that all 
Papiſts ſhould be baniſhed, and their children educated 
in the Proteſtant religion; that the doctr ine of paſſive 
obedience was injurious to the rights of ſociety. In a 
word, they were diſpleaſed with every meaſure the king 
poſed, and prepared to recall the former ariſtocracy 
into the kingdom. Charles, ſeeing that nothing could 
be obtained from ſo reſtive an aſſembly, once More diſ- 
ſolved his parliament, with a ſtedfaſt reſolution of ne- 
yer calling another, | | F 
From the moment the royal and parliamentary com- 
motions were ended, Charles ſeemed to rule with de- 
ſpotic power, and was reſolved to leave to his ſucceſ- 
25 the faults and the misfortunes of his adminiſtration. 
He became ſuſpicious, auſtere, and even cruel; he en- 
tertained ſpies and informers round the throne, and 
impriſoned all ſuch as he thought moſt daring in their 
deſigns. He reſolved to humble the preſbyterians; 
theſe-were diveſted of their employments, and their 
places filled with ſuch as approved the doctrine of non- 
reſiſtance. The clergy teſtified their zeal to the court 
by their writings and ſermons ; the partizans of the 
king were moſt numerous ; but thoſe of the oppoſite 
faction were more enterprizing ; the mutual animoſity 
of each was inflamed into rage and rancour, and the 
king openly declared himſelf at the head. of a faction. 
The city of London particularly fell under his reſent- 
ment; he deprived them of their charter, and only re- 
ſtored it when he had ſubjected the election of their 
magiſtrates to his immediate authority, This was ſo 
mortifying a circumſtance, that all the other corpora- 
tions in er ſoon began to fear the ſame treat- 


ment, and were ſucceſſively induced to ſurrender their 


charters into the hands of the king. Conſiderable 
ſums were exacted for reſtoring theſe charters; and all 
the offices of power and profit were left at the diſpoſal 
af the crown. Reſiſtance now, however juſtifiable, 
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could not be ſafe; and all prudent men ſaw no other 
expedient but ſubmitting patiently to the preſent grie- 
vances. | My 
There was a party, however, in England, that ſtill 
cheriſhed their former ideas of freedom, and reſolved to 
reſtore liberty to their country by dethroning the king 
who acted in ſuch a deſpotic manner. The principal 
conſpirators were Monmouth, Shafteſbury, Ruſſel, 
Eſſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hamden 
grandſon to the great man of that name. James duke 
of Monmouth, was the king's natural ſon, by Lucy 
Walters, and born about ten years before the reſtora- 
tion. He poſſeſſed all the qualities proper to engage 
the affections of the populace : he had a graceful per- 
fon, and was brave, genetous, affected popularity, and 
was tenderly vanes by his father. He had ſpent a 
part of his youth at Oxford, and another part in the 
army; fo that he had the advantage of private friend- 
ſhips joined to thoſe which attend upon royal extrac- 
tion. His tutor, one Roſs, a Scotchman, mflamed his 
mind with high ambition, by making him believe, or 
perſuading him to make others believe, that the king 
had been privately married to his mother. Roſs even 
prevailed on Cofins biſhop of Durham to write a cer- 
tificate of their marriage, and to depoſit it in a ſtrong 
box in his own houſe; by obſerving, that, if the Duke 
of York ſhould be converted from popery, there would 
be no need of bringing the certificate to public view ; 
and, if he ſhould not, that all arts were juſtifiable to ex- 
clude a Papiſt from the throne: circumſtances which 
Coſins immediately communicated to the king, but 
which that prince diſregarded. Yet, after Cofins's 
death, Roſs ſpread a report, that he had left ſuch a 
certificate behind him ; and this intelligence was gree- 
dily received by the multitude. Monmouth engaged 
the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, and other gentlemen in Cheſhire; Lord Ruſ- 
ſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir William — 
; by 
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dir Francis Knowles, and Sir Francis Drake, who = 


miſed to raiſe the weſt. Shafteſbury, with one Fer- 
guſon, an independent clergyman, and a teftleſs plot- 
ter, managed the city, upon which the confederates 


chiefly relied. Theſe ſchemes had been laid in 1681: | 


but the caution of Lord Ruſſel, who induced the 
Duke of Monmouth to put off the enterpriſe, ſaved 
the kingdom from the horrors of a civil war ; while 
Shafteſbury was {6 ſtruck with a ſenſe of his impend- 
ing danger, that he left his houſe, and, lurking about 
the city, attempted, but in vain, to drive the London- 
ers to an open inſurrection. At laſt, enraged at the 
numberleſs cautions and delays which clogged and de- 
feated his projects, he threatened to begin with his own 
friends ſingly. However, after a long ſtruggle be- 
tween fear and rage, he abandoned all hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, and fled to Amſterdam, where he ſoon after died. 
The loſs of Shafteſbury, though it retarded, did not 
ſuppreſs, the deſigns of the conſpirators. The remain. 
ing fix formed a council; they correſponded with Ar- 
gyle and the malcontents in Scotland; and reſolved 
to proſecute the ſcheme of the inſurrection, though they 
widely differed in principles from one another. Mon- 
mouth aſpired at the crown; Ruſſel and Hamden pro- 


poſed to exclude the Duke of York from the ſucceſſion, 


and redreſs the grievances of the nation ; Sidney was 
for reſtoring the republic, and Eſſex joined in the ſame 
wiſh, Lord Howard was an abandoned man, who, 


having no principles, ſought to embroil the nation, to 


pratify his private intereſt in the confuſion. 
Beſides theſe, there was a ſet of ſubordinate conſpi- 
ntors, who frequently met together, and carried on 


projects quite unknown to Monmouth and his coun- 
al. Among theſe was Colonel Rumſey, an old repub- 


lican officer; Lieutenant-colonel Walcot, of the ſame 


ſtamp; Goodenough, under-ſheriff of London, a zeal- 
ous and noted party-man; Ferguſon, an independent 


minifier ; and ſeveral attorneys, merchants, and tradeſ- 
| | men, 
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men, of London. But Rumſey and Ferguſon were the 
only perſons that had acceſs to the great leaders of thy 
conſpiracy. Theſe men undertook the deſperate reſo. 
lution of aſſaſſinating the king in his way from New. 
market ; Rumbold, one of the 2 „poſſeſſed a farm 
upon that road, called the Rye - houſe, and from thence 
the conſpiracy was called the Rye-heuſe plot. They 
deliberated on a ſcheme, of ſtopping the king's coach 
by overturning a cart on the highway at this place, and 
ſhooting him through _ the hedges, The houſe in 
which the king lived at Newmarket accidentally took 


fire, and he was obliged to leave Newmarket eight 


days ſooner than was expected; to which circuinſtance 
he owed his ſafety. Soon after this the conſpiracy was 
diſcovered ; Ruſſel, Sidney, and Walcot, were execu- 
ted; Eſſex cut his own throat; Hamden was fined 
forty thouſand pounds; and ſcarcely one eſcaped who 
had been in any manner concerned, except the Duke 
of Monmouth, who was the moſt culpable of all, 
This was the laſt blood that was ſhed on account of 
Plots or conſpiracies, which continued during the great. 
eſt part of this reign. Severe puniſhments, however, 


_ were inflicted on many who treated the Duke of York 


unworthily. The famous Titus Oates was fined one 
hundred thouſand pounds for calling him a Popiſh trat- 
tor; and he was impriſoned till he ould pay it, which 
he was abſolutely incapable of. A fimilar ſentence was 
paſſed upon Dutton Colt. Sir Samuel Barnadiſton 
was fined ten thouſand pounds for having in ſome pri- 
vate letters reflected on the government. The go- 
vernment of Charles was now as abſolute as that of 


ad any prince in Europe; but, to pleaſe his ſubjects by 
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an act of popularity, he judged it proper to marry the 

Lady Anne, his niece, to Prince George, brother to 

the King of Denmark. | 
This was the laſt remarkable tranſaction of this ex- 


traordinary reign. On February 2d, 1685, about 
_ eight in the morning, the king was ſeized with a fit of 


. apoplexy 3 
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- being. dreſſed, and juſt come out of his 
2 he had been for ile Die after he had 
riſen out of his bed. By being blooded, he was re- 
ſtored perfectly to his ſenſes; ànd there were great 
hopes of his recovery the next day. On the fourth day 
the phyſicians deſpaired of his life, and therefore ſent 
for the queen. He was in his perfect ſenſes when ſhe 
arrived. She threw herſelf on her knees, and aſked 
his pardon for all her offences. He replied, that ſhe 
had offended in nothing ; but that he had been guilty 
of offences againſt her, and aſked her pardon. He 
ſpoke with great affection to the Duke of York, and 

ave him excellent. counſel for his future conduct. He 
adviſed him to adhere to the laws with ſtrictneſs, and 
invariably to ſupport the church of England. The 
duke ſeemed anxious to convince him before he died 
how little he intended to follow his advice. Having 
removed the biſhops, and ſeveral of the lords who at- 
tended the bed of the king, he ſent for Huddleſton, a 
Romiſh prieſt.” In the preſence of the duke, the Earl 
of Bath, and Trevanion a captain in the guards, Hud- 
dleſton gave the extreme unction to the king, and ad- 
miniſtered to him the ſacrament according to the rites 
of the church of Rome. All. this was done in the 
ſpace of half an hour. The doors. were then thrown 
open. Six prelates, who had before attended the king, 
were ſent to give him the ſacrament. Kenn biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, read the viſitation of the ſick; and, 
after he ſaid that he repented of his fins, the abſolution. 
The king aſſiſted with ſeeming devotion at the ſervice; 
but his month being diſtorted with fits, and his throat 
contraſted, he could not ſwallow the elements. He 
Ne however, his ſatisfaction in the church of 

vgland; and expired the ſixth of February, between 
eleven and twelve o'clock; having reigned twenty-five 
years, and lived fifty-five. He. 
It will now be neceſſary to review ſome of the moſt 
important commercial events of this reign, which have 
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not been fully treated of. --- Early in the reipn of | 
Charles II. the acts which prohibited the uſe of log. 
wood were repealed. Two ſeveral acts of parliament 
had been paſſed, and two royal proclamations iſſued, 
in which it was called © a pernicious material uſed in 
dying.” The act which encouraged the uſe of it re. la 
cites, that it was at length found, that the dyers of 10 
England were poſſeſſed of the art of fixing the colours 

of logwood, or blockwood, fo ; do they are 
found as laſting and ſerviceable as the colours made 
with any other ſort of dying wood. In the year 1662, 
the Engliſh, from the American continent, firſt 
to cut down the logwood trees which grew in profuſe 
abundance on the uninhabited coaſt of the province of 
Jucatan, and more eſpecially in the bay of Campeachy; 
in the latter of which places they made a ſettlement 
for that purpoſe. This firſt ſettlement was near Cape 
Catoche, next to the Laguna di Terminoes. By the 
year 1667, this Engliſh ſettlement was conſiderably 
increaſed, and much logwood was carried thence both 
to New England and Jamaica. When the famous 
American treaty was concluded between England and 
Spain in 1670, each nation was confirmed in the poſ- 
ſeſſions and ſettlements it then held in America, This 
encouraged more Engliſh to ſettle with the logwood 
cutters ; it being in a deſolate and unplanted country, 
where the Spaniards had given them no ſort of annoy- 
ance. Two years after, however, the Spaniards be- 
gan to moleſt theſe ſettlers, and to repreſent to the 
court of England this colony in the bay as an encroach- 
ment on the rights of Spain. Soon after, the Spa- 
niards became ſo uneaſy at the ſettlement, and the prac- 
tice of cutting and carrying away logwood, that they 
actually made prize of all Engliſh veſſels they met in 
the American ſeas, which were freighted with it. Th 
conduct produced a warm remonſtrance from the Ear 
of Arlington in 1674, to.Sir William Godolphin, the 
Engliſh miniſter at Madrid ; but the matter of ngit 


France,” 
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was never decided, ſo that it remained for a conſider- 


able time a conteſted point between the two nations; 
but our people till very lately remained in poſſeſſion of 
the ſettlement which they had-made in the bay, 

By an act paſſed 14th Charles II. cap. 15. for regy- 
lating the trade of filk throwing, it appears, that above 
forty thouſand men, women, and children, were em- 

loyed in that branch of trade. The Proteſtants in 
— 4 ing cruelly perſecuted, fled over to England 
in great numbers, where they received protection, and 
were granted many privileges. By the revocation of 
the edit of Nantz in 1685, the Proteſtant ſubjects of 
Louis XIV. were no longer ſuffered to enjoy the free 
and public toleration and exerciſe of their religious 
mode of worſhip, and of their faith, doctrine, and diſ- 
cipline, This intolerent ſpirit in his mo/# chriſtian ma- 
jeſty was productive of great good to almoft all the 
Proteſtant countries of Europe, but more eſpecially to 
the commerce of Holland and England, whilſt it great- 
ly injured France, both in her population and wealth. 
A part of the ſuburbs of London,” ſays Voltaire, 
meaning Spitalfields, was peopled entirely with 
French manufacturers in ſilk. For other arts, ſome 
thouſands of them helped to people and increaſe the 
ſuburbs of Soho and St, Giles's. Others of them car- 
tied to England the art of making cryſtal in perfection, 
which, for that reaſon, was about the {ame time loſt in 
It is ſuppoſed that fifty thouſand ſettled in 
England, bringing with-them, as has been computed, 
three millions Rerling in money and effects. Thus 
vere the Engliſh enabled to ſet on foot many ma- 
nufactures and fabrics, which, till then, had been pecu- 
lar to France; theſe they preſently carried to greater 
perfection than they had before reached. Io the 
Freneh refugees England owes the improvement of 


* 
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its manufactures of ſlight wodllen ſtuffs, of ſilk, linen, 


paper, glaſs, and hats: the ſilks called alamodes and luſ- 


tings, were derived — from them ; they were 
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likewiſe greatly ſerviceable in manufacturing brocades, 
attins, black and coloured mantuas, black paduaſoys, 

ducapes, watered tabbies, black velvets; alſo watches, 
cutlery-ware, clocks, jacks, locks, ſurgeons-inſtruments, 
| hardware, toys, &c. | Y Ao N 1 10 
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The commerce with France, Which tte king's indi 
ſcretiprigave riſe to and encouraged, was very deſtruc. 
tive to 22 of the kingdom; 8 of 
foreign trade proſpertd, particulac the African Com. 
pany. who 'may_be.cenfidered in the" zenith of thei 
glory at this time "The Eaft-India Company was in 
2 flouriſhing ſtate, andthe ſettlements in America and 
the Weſt-India iſlands opened a new and invaluable 

branch of commerce to Englanlc 
In the -year 1683 King Charles ſent Lord Dart- 
mouth, with twenty ſhips of war, utterly. to demoliſh 
the town, caftle, and mole,” of "Tangier, and to choak 
up its harbour. It appears to have been a place of 
- ſtrength when the Portugueſe were in poſſeſſion of it; 
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but great ſums had been allotted by the parliament for 
the augmentation of its works; and, although noto- 
rious abuſes were practiſed in the application of the 
money, many great improvements were mate. whilſt 
it remained in the hands of the Engliſh. For the ſe- 
curity of its haven, a ſuperb mole was conſtructed, the 
extremities of which are ſaid to have run out ſix hun- 
dred yards into the ſea; but all theſe improvements 
were thrown into one promiſcuous ruin. The garri- 
ſon, artillery, and ſtores, were brought to England, | 
whereby, ſays Rapin, the king was. treed from a con- 
fiderable annual expence, and the garriſon, which was 
chiefly compoſed of popiſh officers and ſoldiers, ſerved 
to augment the king's forces at home, thereby keeping 
in awe thoſe who were impatient of the yoke. The 

ſſeſſion of Tangiers would, probably, at this day, 
ke been leſs an object of jealouſy to the other Euro- 
pean powers, than Gibraltar is on the oppoſite ſide of 
the Straits; but whether its harbour and ſituation on 
the ſouth ſhore, where the current is ſaid to run much 
ſtronger into the Mediterranean than on the other ſide, 
would have, in all reſpects, equally anſwered our com- 
mercial and political ends, is à point we will not pre- 

ſume to determine. The rubbiſh of the demoliſhed 
mole, and of the walls of the town, being thrown into 
the harbour, has ſo effectually choaked it up, that it is 
ſaid it can never hereafter be a commodious port. Mr. 
Butcher relates, that, by the king's order, a conſider- 
able number of milled crown pieces, of that reign, was 
buried among the ruins, which may poſſibly, many 
centuries hence, declare to ſucceeding. ages, that 
place was once a member of the Britiſh empire. 

About 1650 the Duke of Buckingham invited over 
from Venice the moſt able artiſts in the different 
branches of glaſs-making, and thereby a manufacture 
was eſtabliſhed, which grew to be of great conſequence, 
inſomuch that we now export the very beſt glaſs to the 
very place from whence the art was at firſt drawn. 

Ki Hh a The 
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The King's ccuſth, Prinee Rupert, and ſeventeen 
other perſonts of quality and diſtinction, having, in the 
you 1669, ſent but Captain Newland to Hudſon's 
ay, where he ſettled at Port Nelſon; and Captain 
Gilkatn alfo returning with ſome ſuceeſs, in his prof. 
pect of a trade with the Indians in that bay, King 
Charles granted theſe noble adventurers an incorporat. 
ing charter, dated 2d of May, 1670, which inveſted 
them with nothing ſhort of abſolute. uncontrolled 
power in thoſe immenſe territories; but the power of 
the crown being reſtrained, particularly in the right of 
hting Charters, at the revolution, theſe dangerous 
vileges were then revoked; and, to render charters 
valid, it became neceſſury they ſhould receive the ſanc- 

tion of patliament. KO, 
Whilſt England was rent with civil broils, the 
ir of the people being at length incenſed at the 
arhtlefs triatifiet in which the intereſts of the nation 
Were facrißced to the baſeſt purpoſes, the noble colony 
of Pennſyſvania, in North-America, took its rife. This 
ceduntry had hitherto been chiefly a part of Virginia, 
the remainder making a part of the colony of New- 
York, Sir William Penn, the admiral, who, among 
other fervices which he rendered his country, was great- 
I aſſiſting in procuring to * the poſſeſſion of 
Jamaica, as had been ſhewn in the tranſactions of thoſe 
times, was fortunate enough to ſtand on good terms 
with the firſt Charles, afterwards with Cromwell, and 
then, on the re-eftabliſhment of the regal government, 
with Charles II. This able feaman, more ſupple and 
more inſinuatipg than men of his profeſſion uſually are, 
had advanced feveral conſiderable ſums of money to 
vernment; and theſe debts were not diſcharged at his 
dea. It was propoſed to his ſon, Mr. William Penn, 
an eminent quàker, and a gentleman of great know- 
| ledye and true philoſophy, that, inſtead gf money, he 
ſhoald accept of an immenſe territory in America. By 
the charter granted to him 28th of February, 1680, 
8 J N * it 
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it was ceded to him, as the manner of fuch grants then 
was, almoſt as a ſovereignty; and he determined to 
make it the retreat of thoſe of his religious perſuaſion, 
who were made uneaſy at home, through the bigotry _ 
and perſecution of ſpiritual courts, and other intolerant 
meaſures. "In 1681, Mr. Penn firſt carried out with 
him #large embarkation of thoſe quakers, which were 
afterwards, from time to time, joined by many more 


from Britain and Ireland. At his firſt arrival there, 


he found many Engliſh families already ſettled, and 


conſiderable numbers of Dutch and Swedes, who all 


readily ſubmitted to his wiſe and excellent regulations. 
His firſt arrival in the New World was fignalized by 
an act of equity, which made his perſon and principles 
equally beloved. Not thoroughly fatisfied with the 

right given him to his extenſive territory, by the grant 
he had received of it from the Britiſh miniſtry, he de- 


termined to make it his own property. by purchaſing 
it of the natives. The price he gave to the ſavages 1s 
hot known ; but, though ſome people accuſe them of 
ſtupidity for conſenting to part with what they never 
ought to have alienated upon any terms, yet Penn is 
not leſs entitled to the glory of having given an'example 
of moderation and juſtice in America, which was never 
thought of before by the Europeans. He made him- 
ſelf, as much as poſſible, a legal poſſeſſor of the terri- 
tory; .and, by the uſe he made of it, ſupplied any de- 
ficieney there might be in the validity of his title. The 
Americans entertained as great an affection for his co- 
tony, as they had conceived an averſion for all thoſe 
which had been founded in their neighbourhood with- 
out their conſent. From that time there aroſe a mu- 
tual confidence between the two people, founded upon 
hop faith, which' nothing has ever been able to ſhake. 
enn's humanity could not be confined to the fav 


only ; it extended itſelf to all thoſe who were defirous 


of living under his laws. Senſible that the happineſs | 
of the people depended upon the nature of the legiſla. 


tion, 
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tion, he founded his upon thoſe two firſt principles of 
public ſplendour and private felicity, liberty, and pro. 
. The mind dwells with pleaſure on this part of 
hiſtory, and feels ſome kind of compenſation 
for the diſguſt, horror, or melancholy, which the whole 
of it, but particularly the account of the European et. 
tlements in America, inſpires. Hitherto we have only 
ſeen theſe barbarians depopulating the country before 
they took poſſeſſion of it, and laying every thing waſte 
before they cultivated. It is time to obſerve the dawn. 
ings of reaſon, happineſs, and humanity, riſing from 
among the ruins of a hemiſphere, which ſtill reeks with 
the blood of all its people, civilized as well as ſavage, 
This virtuous legiſlator made toleration the baſis of 
his ſociety. He admitted every man, who acknoy. 
Jedged a God, to the rights of a citizen, and made 
every Chriſtian eligible: to ſtate employments. But be 
left every one at liberty to-invoke the Supreme Being 
as he thought proper, and neither eſtabliſhed a reign. 
ing church in Pennſylvania, nor exacted contributions 
for building places of public worſhip, nor compelled 
any perſons to attend them. Deſirous of immortal. 
izing his name, he veſted in his family the right of 
nominating the chief governor of the colony; but he 
ordained that no profits ſhould be annexed to his em; 
ployment, except ſuch as were voluntarily granted; and 
that he ſhould have no authority without the concur- 
rence of the deputies of the people. All the citizens, 
Who had an intereſt in the law, by having one in the 
object of it, were to be electors, and might be choſen. 
To avoid, as much as poſſible, every kind of corrup- 
tion, it was ordained, that the repreſentatives ſhould 
be choſen by ſuffrages privately given. To eſtabliſh a 
law, a plurality of voices was ſufficient; but a majority 
of two-thirds was neceſſary to ſettle a tax. Such a tax 
as this was certainly more like a free gift, than a ſubſ- 
dy demanded by government ; but was it poſlible to 
grant leſs indulgences to men who were come ſo 2 n 
; | 1 2 . ſearc 
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ſearch of peace? Penn aſſigned one thouſand acres of 


land for twenty pounds ſterling. Thoſe who were not 
able to purchaſe conſiderable poſſeſſions, received ſmal- 
ler allotments of land, in proportion to the numbers of 
their children and dependents, 'on paying a quit-rent 
of about a penny an acre, © Such primary inſtitutions 
would be neceſſarily ee ee of an excellent legiſla- 
tion; and accordingly, the advantages of that eſtab- 
liſhed by Penn, were manifeſted in the rapid and con- 
tinued proſperity of Pennſylvania, which, without 
either wars, conqueſts, ſtruggles, or any of thoſe revo- 
lutions which attract the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon ex- 
cited the admiration of the whole univerſe. Its neigh- 
bours, notwithſtanding their ſavage ſtate, were ſoftened 
by the ſweetneſs of its manners; and diſtant nations, 
notwithſtanding their corruption, paid homage to its 
virtues. All were delighted to ſee thoſe heroic days of 
antiquity realized, which European manners and laws 
had long taught every one to confider as entirely fabu- 
lous. There is no place where the temperature of the 
ſky is more uncertaiꝑ, for it ſometimes changes five or 
fix times in the ſanſe day. The climate however is 
naturally very wholeſome, and has been rendered ſtill 
more ſo by cultivation ; the waters, equally falubrious 
and clear, always flow upon a bed of rock, or fand; 
and the year is tempered by the regular return of the 
ſeaſons. When the Europeans firſt came into the coun- 
try, they found nothing but wood for building, and 
iron mines. In proceſs of time, by cutting down the 
trees, and clearing the ground, they covered it with 
innumerable herds, a great variety of fruits, planta- 
tions of flax and hemp, many kinds of vegetables, 
every ſort of grain, and eſpecially rye and maize; which 
a happy experience bad ſhewn to be particularly pro- 
per to the climate. Cultivation was carried on, in all 
parts, with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, as excited the aſto- 
niſhment of all nations. | ode 
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From whence could ariſe this extraordinary proſpe. 
rity ? From that civil and Tg 165 liberty which have 
attracted thg Swedes, Dutch, French, and particular 
_ - ſome laborious Germans, into that country, It has 
| "been the joint-work of quakers, anabaptiſts, member, 
of the church of England, methodiſts, preſbyteriang, 

+ Mmoravians, lutherans, and catholics. 
The year 1660 gave birth to the Royal Society af 
London, incorporated by Charles II. of which we can- 
not but remark, that its improvement in aſtronomy 
and geography are alone ſufficient to exalt its reputi- 
tion, and to demonſtrate its utility even to the 
mercantile world, without inſiſting on its many and 
great improvements in other arts and ſciences, ſome of 
which have alſo a relation to commerce, navigation, 
manufactures, mines, agriculture, &c. To this ſo- 
ciety the world is indebted for the late diſcoveries ap- 
ertaining to light---the principles of gravitation--- 
motion of the fixed ftars---geometry of tranſcendent 
qualities and an hundred other diſcoveries, from 
which every part of the 1 world has received 

benefit. 5 £7 

So tly was the commerce, and conſequently the 
wealth, of England increaſed by this time, that ſeveral 
political writers affirm, that the revenue of England, 
ſoon after the reftoration, was quintuple of what it was 
at the reformation from popery, at the time of Henry 
VIII. This, we apprehend, may be probable enough; 
yet no author, that we know of, has clearly made it out 
to be preciſely ſuch a proportion of increaſe; and there- 
fore we ſhall leave it as we found it, a mere matter of 
opinion, rather than miſlead our readers by poſitive a. 
ſertions, void of abſolute proof, which is not fo eaſy to 
come at. However this may be, yet, notwith{tanding 
all the political miſchiefs under which the people had 
. groaned, London was till abounding in wealth and 
grandeur, compared to its condition in former ages. 
The gay appearance of goldſmiths' ſhops ſhining = 
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plate;/all along the ſouth fide of the ſtreet called Cheap- 


fide, then named 'Goldſmith's-row, was thought very 


d, and exhibited a noble appearanee of national 
—— The ſuburbs of Lau tac alſo expanded 
themſelves ' every way, particularly in Bloomſbury; © + 
Covent-garden, and St. Giles's ; as alſo in the liber- 
ties of Weſtminſter, though never famous for any kind 
of trade or commerce, except the ſtaple. The Strand: 
likewiſe now united London and Weſtminſter, by a 


moſt beautiful range of palaces of the nobility, with 
gardens behind, reaching to the Thames, where they 
had their reſpective water- gates and ſtairs; each pa- 


lace being named after its owner and occupier, ſuch as 


Eſſex, Arundel, Norfolk, Saliſbury, Worceſter, Exe- 
ter, Hungerford; Howard, York, and Northumber- 
land, houſes, all built in one noble range, at equal diſ- 
tances from each other, in the grandeſt ſtile of antique 
architeure. Such was the ſtate of London, when it 
was viſited by two of the moſt dreadful calamities that 
could poſſibly have ſucceeded each other. In the month 


of March, 1665, it was viſited by the plague, which, 


wiſe regulations couſd give, raged with ſuch unabating 
fatality, that three, four, and five, thouſand of the mi- 
ſerable inhabitants died weekly. The amazing num+ 
ber of deaths increaſed ſo faſt, that the uſual mode of 
interment could no longer be obſerved, large pits were 
dug at Holywell-mount and other outlets of the city, 
to which the dead were brought in carts, collected by 
the ring of a bell, and the doleful cry of Bring out 
your dead.” The bodies were put into carts, with no 
other covering than rugs or ſheets tied round them, 
and were thrown into the pits in promiſcuous heaps. 
All trade was at a ſtand, the ſhops were ſhut up, and 
every day had the appearance of a ſolemn ſabbath, 
Graſs grew in the Royal Exchange, and in moſt of the 
public ſtreets; and Whitechapel might be miſtaken for 
a green field. During the time of this dreadful cala- 

Vor. III. No. 58. Ii | mity, 


notwithſtanding a precaution that medical ſkill and 
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m ty, all foreign trade with London was almoſt exting, 
2s no port in France, Flanders, Spain, or Italy, would 
admit our ſhips, or correſpond with us; the Turks, 
indeed, and the Grecian Iſles, to whom the plague was 
familiar, were not ſo ſcrupulous, The Flemings and 
Dutch made great advantage of this circumſtance, by 
buying goods in thoſe parts of England that had not 
received the infection, carrying them home, and then 
exporting them again as their own. | ; 
Scareely were the citizens ſettled in their habitation 
after this dreadful calamity of the plague, than they ex. 
perienced the moſt extenſive and dreadful conflagration 
ever recorded in the annals of this country. It began 
at-one o'clock in the morning, of the 2d of September, 
1666, and over-ran three hundred and ſeventy- three 
acres; of ground within the walls, and burnt thirtcen 
thouſand houſes, eighty-nine pariſh-churches, beſides 
chapels; and only eleven pariſhes within the walls were 
leſt ſtanding. Io this account may alſo be added the 
magnificent building of St. Paul's cathedral, Guildhall, 
the Royal. Exchange, Cuſtom-houſe, and Blackwell. 
hall; many hoſpitals and libraries, fifty-two halls of 
the city companies, and a great number of other ſtate- 
ly-edifices. Many thouſands of citizens, who by this 
_ calamity were deprived of their habitations, retired to 
the fields, deſtitute of all neceſſaries, and expoſed to 
the inclemency of the weather, till a ſufficient number 
of huts could be erected for their relief; happily, hov- 
ever, only fix lives were loſt. Various were the con- 
ay jectures on the cauſe and authors of this fire, few being 
inclined to think it caſual, Many would haveè it to be 
brought about by the malice of the republicans, while 
others aſeribed it to the papiſts. But each of thele 
ſuſpicions ſeem to have had their riſe in the violent 
animoſities that poſſeſſed the minds of the different 
parties at that period. The prevailing opinion, hov- 
ever, was, that it originated in the malice and treachery 
of the popiſh faction; and accordingly that * 
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ſtunds recorded upon the elegant monument erected on 
Fiſh· ſtreet- hill, in memory of this dreadful calamity. 
The damage ſuſtained by this terrible accident has been 
uſually computed at upwards of ten millions Rerling ! 
80 vaſt: a loſs of merchandiſe, treaſure, plate, and 
houſchold* furniture, and fo immenſe an cxpenae-for yorw 
r che city, muſt unqueſtionably have proved 

ruction for ſome time to the commeree of 
1 yet this noble city, by redoubling 4 its dili- 

in a few years recovered its priſtine foreign anti 
eftic trade; and has fince ſo wonderfully increaſed 
in both theſe reſpects, as to have become the n 
commercial city in the univerſe. 
In p. 53 we have ſeen the origin of private banking, 
Things went on in this manner till the 1672, 
when they had jointly and ſeverally | of the 
public's' money, one million three hundred and rwenty- 
eight thouſand froe hundred and twenty-fix pounds, which 
mh depots, fo for ſafety, in the king's treaſury, and 
7 were wont to receive weekly what - 
5 np were wanted for their cuſtomers. At 
this time Charles II. happening to be much ſtraight- 
ened for caſh, he ſhut up the exchequer, and ſeized 
upon all the money, to carry on his war with Holland, 
as we have mentioned before. This violent meaſure 
(a ſpecies of open robbery never before nor ſinee ex- 
perienced) bankrupted the goldſmiths, and is faid to 
have brought near ten thouſand families to poverty. A 
| murmur ran through the nation; and thepub- 
c became ſo clamorous, that the king, for his perſonal- - 
fafety, was obliged to bind himſelf to pay the principal 
out of his revenue, and, till that could be effected, to 
allow an intereſt of fix pounds per cent. per annum; 
but the principal was never paid. However, the par. 
lament, 12 2 III. why 12, provided for a large 
arrear of intereſt then due, and ſettled the intereſt at 
three per cent. for the future. The debt was hereby 


made Ren, on itt -one moiety of the * | 
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pal ſum, viz. fix hundred and. fixty-four thouſand twy 
hundred and ſixty-three/pounds, farther confirmed by 
an act of Queen Anne, which moiety became the pro- 
per debt of the public, and was finally, ſubſcribed int 
the South-ſea capital ſtock in the year 17 20. Upon 
5 this ſubject, Sir William Temple, in his Miſcellanies, 
makes the following remark: The credit of our ex- 
chequer is irrecoverably loſt, by the laſt breach with 
the bankers; for credit is gaind by cuſtom, and ſeldm 
recovers a ſtain. Several bitter invectives againſt the 
trade of banking were now publiſhed ; and many years 
after, when the preſent cuſtom of receiving and paying 
money from morning till night in an open ſhop came 
Hrſt to be introduced, it was thought to be a ſtrange 
fort of thing and Sir Joſhua Child, and ſeyeral other 
authors of credit, wrote vehemently againſt. it. The 
bankers were accuſed of being a pack of uſurers; of 
Keeping the intereſt of money at at leaſt two per cent. 
bhigher than otherwiſe it would be, which was produc- 
_tive,of many evils; and alſo, that they made money 
ſcarce amongſt individuals, by ſurreptitiouſly colled- 
ing all they could into their on poſſeſſion, whereby 
the country was drained in every part, and the ſub- 
in But, upon the whole, whatever might 
have been the practice of bankers then, the caſe is now 
quite otherwiſe. The diſpatch given by our modern 
bankers to merchants and. dealers in general, is found 
Ao convenient to trade, that people are greatly accom- 
modated by lodging caſh, with them, to be drawn out 
from time to time as they want it, without receiving or 
expecting any intereſt whatever ; and the facility with 
which bills, notes, drafts, bonds, and real perſonal ſe- 
eurities, are and may be converted into immediate 
money through the medium of private banks, both in 
Longon and in the country, myſt. be ef a 
very great public convenieney, and ane of the moſt im. 
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portant aids to trade and commerce that cuſtom or in- 


_ yention/ever introduce. ; 
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JAMES II. immediately on his acceſſion, aſſembled 
the privy, council; where, after ſome praiſes beſtowed 
on the memory of his predeceſſor, he made profeſſions 
of his reſolution. to maintain the eſtabliſhed gavern- 
ment both in church and ſtate; and, as he had hereto- 
fore ventured his life in defence of the nation, he would 
fill go as far as any man in maintaining all its juſt 


| rights. and privileges. 151 


- „ 


This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, not 
only by the council, but by the Whole nation. Ad- 
dreſſes came from all quarters, full of duty, nay of the 
moſt ſer vile adulation. From this charge, however, 
ur ut except chat of the quakers, which is remark- 
Ahle for its good ſenſe and ſimplicity : We are come 
hey) co teſtify our ſorrow for the death of our 
e friend Charles, and our Joy for thy being made 

A governor. We are told that thou art not of the 
perſuaſion of the church of England no more than we: 
wheretore, we hope that thou wilt grant us the ſame li- 
ja. rb alloweſt thyſelf. Which doing, we 


772 


in thee all manner of happineſs.” 


The king, however, ſoon ſhewed, that he either was 
not {incere in his promiſes; or that he entertained fo 
lofty an idea of his own legal power, that eyen his ut- 
wolt ncerity could tend very little to the ſecurity of 
the liberties of the people. All the cuſtoms, and the 
greater part of the exciſe, which, had been voted. to the 

te king for his life only, were levied by: James with- 
out a new act for that purpoſe. He went openly to 
maſs with all the enſigns of his dignity ; and even ſent 
one Caryl as his agent to. Rome to make ſubmiſſions 
to the pope, and to pave the way for the-re-admiſlion 
of England into the boſom of the Catholic church. 

James's firſt parliament, which was compoſed; me 
of zealous tories, was ſtrongly. inclined to comply with 
the meaſures of the crown. They voted unanimouſly, 
that they ſhould ſettle on the preſent king, during life 
all the revenue enjoyed by the late king, till the _ 
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of his deceaſe. For this favour, James aſſured them, 
that he would ſecure them in the full enjoyment of their 
laws ; but, with regard to religion, no anſwer could be 
extorted, for that he was reſolved to alter. In every 
thing, however, religion excepted, James merited every 

de. He applied himſelf zo buſineſs with unremit. 
ting attention. He 1 his revenue with the 
ſtricteſt economy, He retrenched ſuperfluous 

ces, and ſhewed himſelf zealous for the glory We he 
nation. He endeavoured to expel from court the vice 
which had prevailed ſo much during the former reign, 
and to reſtore decency and morality, He preſided daily 
at the councils, at the boards of admiralty and — 
He even entered into the whole detail of the concerns 
of the great departments of the ſtate. But his bigotry 
for the Romiſh religion ſullied all his good qualities, 
ahd rendered him feared for his violence, where he was 
not deſpiſed for his weaknels, - 

But, whilt every thing was ſubmitted In tranquillity 
to James at home, à Neum was ering abroad to 
diſturb his repoſe. For a long time the Prince of O. 

'had entertained Hopes of aſcending the Britiſh 
throne,” and had even uſed” all his endeavours to ex- 
clude James from it. Monmouth, who, fince his laf 
conſpiracy, had been pardoned, but ordered to depart 
the kingdom, had retired to Holland. He was received 
by cke Prince of Orange with the higheſt marks of dil 
tinction, and even became his chief favourite, through 
whom all favours were to be obtained. When the 
news of Charles's death arrived, indeed, the prince 

made a ſhaw of altering his' note, and diſmiſſed Mon. 
mouth, though he ſtill kept a cloſe correſpondence with 
him. The duke retired to Bruſſels, where, under the 

3 of the Prince of Orange, he reſolved to invade 

land, with a d of ſeizing the crown for him- 


He was ſeconded by the Duke of Argyle, den 
— ſcheme of an inſurrection in Scotland; and 
- while Monmouth attempted to make a rifing in deve 
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of England, it was reſolved that Argyle ſhould alſo try 
his endeavours in the north. The generoſity of the 
prince of Orange, however, did not correſpond with 
the warmth of his profeſſions. Monmouth derived from 
his own plate and jewels his whole ſupply for the war; 
and the enthuſiaſm of a rich widow ſupplied Argyle 
with ten thouſand pounds, wherewith he purchaſed three 
veſſels, which he loaded with arms and ammunition. - 
This nobleman, during the troubles. of Scotland in 
1681, had been committed priſoner to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh by the parliament of that kingdom; and 
ſoon after tried and found guilty of high- treaſon, but, 
by the interpoſition of his friends, judgment was re- 
ſpited. He improved this opportunity to make his 
eſcape in this manner. His daughter, the Counteſs of 
Argyle, being come to viſit him in priſon, he changed 
clothes with one of her footmen, and, when ſhe went 
away, he followed behind her, holding up her train. 
But, being ſtill fearful of a diſcovery, he purpoſely dropt 
the counteſs's train into the dirt; and the lady, affe&t- 
ing to be provoked with anger at the careleſſneſs of 
her footman, bedaubed his face with her draggled tail, 
by which means the duke eſcaped undiſcovered. How- 
ever, the parliament paſſed ſentence on him for high- 
treaſon, ordering the ſame to be put in execution when- 
ever he ſhould be taken; but he was never heard of 
from that time till his appearance as above. Argyle, 
firſt attempted to make a deſcent on the north of Scot- 
land, but, being diſappointed by the vigilance of the 
Biſhop. of Orkney, he landed in the weſt highlands, at 
Cample-town, or Lockhead, on the 20th of May, 168 5, 
and pitched his firſt camp near Dunſtafaage, a ruinous 
caltle of his on in the province of Lorn, „ 
King James, who was apprehenſive of an inſurrec- 
tion in Scotland, even before Argyle's landing, cauſed 
a proclamation to be publiſhed at Edinburgh, enjoin- 


ing his ſubjects to aſſiſt him againſt ſuch attempts. The 
malcontents on their part alſo publiſhed a deelaration, 
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ſetting forth the reaſons which obliged them to take uy 
arms againſt the king; Argyle alſo ſent letters to his 


friends and acquaintances, to defire their aſſiſtance. His. 
army conſiſted but of about three or four thouſand 
men. Having marched with theſe to the town of 
Roſa, in the iſle of Boot, and pitched his camp there, 
he was ſoon after purſued, and almoſt ſurrounded, by 
the Earl of Dumbarton, general of the king's army, 
and ſeveral other parties commanded by ſeveral lords. 
Argyle, conſidering that his army was too ſmall to 
oppoſe the king's forces, marched into the province of 
Argyle, and having fortified the caſtle of Ellengreg, as 
well as the ſhort time he had to do it would allow, he 
there-ſecured his arms and ammunition, for he had 


arms with him for five thouſand men. He cauſed his 
| ſhips to anchor under the cannon of a little fort raiſed 


for that purpoſe; for, having quitted the caſtle to make 
inroads, one of his parties was cut off by the Marquis 
of Athol, with the loſs of two hundred men. Captain 
Hamilton, at the ſame time arriving; with a ſquadron 


of the king's ſhips, ſeized upon thoſe of Argyle's, and 
took the caſtle without any oppoſition. The rebels en- 


deavoured to cover themſelves by the rivers and mar- 
ſhes; but the Earl of Dumbarton, making a haſty pur- 
ſuit, overtook them at the paſſage of Clyde; but, as 


it was late in the evening, deferred attacking the enemy 


till the next morning. In the mean time, the rebels 
paſſed the river in great haſte, and diſperſed, all of 
them, except a fe whom Argyle with difficulty pre- 
vailed on to ſtay and guard him; but even theſe 
ſoon abandoned him, Dumbarton having by this time 
paſſed the river, and ſent out ſeveral parties in purſuit 
of the fugitives. Argyle having eſcaped to Renfrew, 
Sir John Cochran offered to ſupply him with guides 
to conduct him ſafe to Galloway; but leading him into 
a boggy place, on pretence, or witd intention, to bring 
him off from the king's army, moſt of thoſe who bad 
followed him hitherto were abliged to leave their 
Pare” oy: 3 horſes, 
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borſes, and every one to ſhift for themſelves, The 
Earl of Argyle was returning by himſelf towards the 
nyer Clyde, when two ſturdy fellows, who belonged to 
Grenock, an officer in the king's army, having met 
him, without knowing who he was, bid him ftand and 
ſurrender. He anfwered them with a ſhot and miſſed 
them, when they, who happened to be better markſ- 
men, wounded him with a piſtol's ſhot. Thereupon 

the earl, _ both his piſtols, left his horſe, being too 
tired to carry hi 


im further, and, making towards the ri- 
ver, began to ſtep into the water. A peaſant, who ac- 
companied the firft aggreſſors, followed him cloſe with 
a piſtol in his hand. The earl attempted to ſhoot him, 
but, miſſing him, the fellow knocked him down; as he 
fell, he cried out, Oh! unfortunate Argyle!“ This 
diſcoyered him to his adverſaries, who immediately 
took him and ſurrendered him to the king's officers. 
During the ſhort time he lived, he was uſed with the 
utmoſt ignominy. He was firſt conducted to Glaſgow, 
and then to Edinburgh, bareheaded; a hangman walk- 
ing before him with an ax. He was hanged a few days 
afterwards, and his head ſet upon the caſtle of Edinburgh. 
About the ſame time the Duke of Monmouth failed 
from the Texel, with three ſhips, and landed at Lyme 
in Dorſetſhire, with only fourſcore followers. . But it 
was not long before they were increaſed to about two 
thouſand fogt, and three hundred horſe. The king 
was greatly ſurpriſed when he heard of his landing, as 
he was in hopes that his fleet, then cruiſing at ſea, 
would have intercepted him. The duke took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the little town of Lyme, ſent out ſeveral of his 
followers into the neighbouring countries, to cauſe an 
inſurrection, and to invite the people to join with him, 
he alſo publiſhed a declaration, in behalf of himſelf and 
thoſe who had taken up arms with him. The duke 
marched from Lyme to Taunton, where he was well 
received, and proclaimed king. He ſoon after marched 
to Bridgewater, ſtill increaſing his ſmall army as he 
Vor. III. No 59. K k moved 
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moved towards Bath, the militia ſtill flying two days 
march before him, to give the king time to raiſe more 
forces ; ſuch being their orders from court. Being ar. 
rived at. Philip's Norton, the duke cut off by ſurpriſe, 
or ambuſh, the greateſt part of a troop of horſe be- 
longing to the king's army, and the Duke of Grafton 
narrowly eſcaped being killed. This encouraged him 
to proceed within two miles of Briſtol, where he called 
a council of war; in which he was adviſed not to enter 
the city, but retreat back to Bridgewater, This diſ- 
heartened his party, and prevented many from joinin 
him. It was judged a very impolitic ſtep; for the Brit 
tol people had not only no force, except their militia, 
to oppoſe him, but were alſo much inclined to his 
intereſt. | And here he might have furniſhed himſelf 
with men, money, and arms, and have marched into 
Glouceſterſhire, where a great number of clothiers, and 
many of the nobility, would have joined him. 
Ihe Prince of Orange offered to come over to aſſiſt 
King James; but this he, through jealouſy, declined, 
The king at this time found himialf well ſupported by 
his nobility and other brave officers, who ſo cloſely 
beſet the duke, that, ſeeing his men daily deſert in 
great numbers, he reſolved to hazard all at one puſh, 
and fight with. unequal force, and either vanquiſh or 
die, like a brave and heroic. prince. This being his 


reſolution, he marched out of Bridgewater by night, to 


ſurpriſe the king's army, then encamped at Sedgmore. 
But his guide, miſtaking. the way, unhappily led him 
upon a detachment of Dumbarton's regiment placed in 
his way, who encountering him, the king's whole army 
Was alarmed, and fell upon him. However, the fight 
was obſtinate and dubious for a-while. For though 
Colonel Oglethorpe ſoon broke the rebel's horſe, com- 
manded by Lord Grey, who made but an indifferent 
reſiſtance; yet the infantry behaved bravely, being 
*commanded by the duke himſelf; who, during the 
Whole action, ſupported that reputation for 3 
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which he had before gained in the world. But as the 
king's army was ſuperior in number, and artil'ery, 

and good diſcipline, the victory was wreſted from the 
duke, after a three- hours conteſt. About three hun- 
dred were killed in the engagement, and one thouſand 
in the purſuit. Monmouth fled above twenty miles 
from the field of battle, till his horſe ſunk under him. 
He' then alighted; and, exchanging clothes with a 
ſhepherd, fled on foot, attended by a German count 
who had accompanied him from Holland. Being 
quite exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, they both lay 
down in a field, and covered themſelves with fern. 
The ſhepherd being found in Morimouth's clothes by 
the purſuers, increaſed the diligence of the ſearch; and 
by the means of blood-hounds he was detected in his 
miſerable ſituation, with raw peaſe in his pocket, on 
which he had lived for ſome days. He burſt into tears 
when ſeized by his enemies ; and petitioned, with the 
moſt abje& ſubmiſſion, for his life. On his way to 
London, he wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to the king, pro- 
miſing diſcoveries, ſhould he be admitted into his pre- 
ſence. The curioſity of James being excited by the 
letter, he ſent Sheldon a gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber to meet Monmouth. In his converſation with 
Sheldon, he aſked who was in chief confidence with 
the king? and, being anſwered that it was Sunderland, 
Monmouth knocked his breaſt in a ſurpriſe, and ſaid, 
Why then, as I hope for ſalvation, he promiſed to 
meet Mz.” He deſired Sheldon to inform the king, 
that ſeveral of his accomplices in rebellion were in the 
confidence of his majeſty ; and he gave him a particu- 
hr account of the part which the Prince of Orange had 
acted in this whole affair. Sheldon, on his return from 
the Duke of Monmouth, began to give an account to 
N the king what he had leaf d from the unhappy pri- 
12 2 pretending buſineſs, came into the 
20 room. Sheldon ſtopped, and fignified his deſire to 
287 peak in private with the king. James told him he 
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might ſay any thing before that lord. Sheldon 
in —. perplexity; but being N he told all va 
Monmouth had aſſerted. Sunderland appeared for 
ſome time confuſed : at length he faid, with a laugh, 
cc Tf that is all that he can diſcover to ſave his life, he 
will derive little good from his information.” Mon- 
mouth himſelf was ſoon after brought before the king, 
Sunderland by an artifice enſured the death of the un- 
fortunate duke, to ſave himſelf and the other adherents 
of the Prince of Orange. When he ſaw Monmouth's 
letter to James, and heard the diſcoveries made by 
Sheldon, he is ſaid to have adviſed him, that, as he 
could aſſure him of the certainty of a pardon, he ought 
to deny what he had ſaid in prejudice of his friends, 
who could ſerye him on ſome other more favourable 
occaſion. The credulous duke, {ſwayed by the advice 
of Sunderland, ſuppreſſed what he had faid to Sheldon, 
when he was examined by the king. He mentioned 
nothing of the concern which the Prince of Orange 
had taken in the invaſion; though a point on which 
James was already ſufficiently informed. D'Avaux, 
the French miniſter to the ſtates, had given a circum- 
ſtantial account of. the whole conduct of the prince to 
Louis XIV. who had ordered it to be privately com- 
municated to the King of England. The miniſter who 
had been ſent from Holland to congratulate James on 
the ſuppreſſion of Argyle's rebellion, was in a grievous 
agony when he heard that the king was reſolved to ſee 
Monmouth. Though he found that he had faid 
nothing of his maſter (ſaid James), he was never quiet 
till Monmouth was dead.“ | 
Ihe unfortunate duke made various attempts to ob- 

tain mercy. He wrote to the queen-dowager; he ſent 
a letter to the reigning queen, as well as to the king 
himſelf. - He begged his life, when admitted into his 
preſence, with a meanneſs unſuitable to his pretenſions 
and high rank. But all his entreaties and ſubmiſſions 
were of no avail. James told him, that he was much 
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affected with his misfortunes, but that his crime was 
too dangerous in its example to be left unpuniſhed, In 
his laſt moments he behaved with a magnanimity wor- 
thy of his former courage. When he came to the ſcaf- 
fold, he behaved with decency and even with dignity. 
He you little; he made no confeſſion; nor did he 
accuſe any of his friends. Circumftances are ſaid to 
have attended his death that created a horror | 

the ſpectators. 'T he executioner miſſed his Hen md 

truck him ſlightly on the ſhoulder, Monmouth raiſed 
his head from the block, and looked him full in the 
face, as if reproaching him for his miſtake. He ſtruck 
him twice again, but with feeble ſtrokes ; and then 
threw the axe from his hands. The ſheriff forced him 
to renew his attempt; and the head of the duke, wha 
ſeemed already dead, was at laſt ſeyered from his body. 

The fondneſs of the common people followed Mon- 
mouth even beyond the grave: they believed that one 
of his friends who reſembled him, had conſented to loſe 
his life in public to ſave that of the duke. They ſtart- 
ed at every rumour of his name; and long expected, 
with impatience, when their favourite ſhould again call 
them to aſſert his cauſe, and their own. Lord Dart- 
month, by the king's order, attended the execution. 
When he arcs gave an account of it to James, 
he ſaid, © Your majeſty has got rid of one enemy, but 
2 more dangerous one remains behind.” James pre- 
tended not to underſtand that his ſon-in-law was allu- 
ded to; yet the words funk deep into his mind. _ 

It would have been happy for the nation, and fortu- 
nate for the king, if the blood that was already ſhed 
had been thought a ſufficient expiation' for the late of- 
tence, The victorious army behaved with the moſt 
lavage cruelty to the priſoners taken after the battle of 
dedgemore. Lord Feverſham, after the action, hung 
up, without any trial, twenty priſoners, and Colonel 
Kirk nineteen. The latter with a ſavage reſinement 
made a ſport of the murders he committed. Having 
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a gallows erected at his door, it was his practice, while 
drinking with his companions, to order the execution 
of his priſoners to accompany. the glaſs that was drunk 
to the bealch of the king, or the queen, or Judge Jef. 
feries. When he ſaw the feet of the dying ſhake, in 
the laſt agonies of departing life, he would ſay, They 
ſhould have muſic to their dancing,” and ordered his 
trumpets to ſound, and his drums to ſtrike up. He 
let looſe his ſoldiers to live on free quarters in the 
country, without diſtinction between the innocent and 
the guilty ; and thoſe inſtruments of his violence he 
named in derifion, *« His lambs.” _ Theſe proceed- 
ings were in the eye of the law robberies and murders; 
yet, in the violence of civil rage, neither the court nor 
the officers of the law took notice of them. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies tried the priſoners on 
the weſtern circuit. A man, cruel in his temper, bru- 
tal in his manners, and a contemner of all decency. A 


power was given him in his commiſſion to command 


the forces of the weſt, ſo that the terrors both of the 
law and of the ſword were united in his perſon, In 
his charge to the grand jury at Dorcheſter, where he 
firſt opened the trials, he directed them to enquire af- 
ter, © not only all principals, but all aiders and abet- 
tors, of thoſe who had been concerned in the rebellion;” 
a charge which moulded the jurymen to his will, by 
the conſideration of their perſonal ſafety, becauſe there 
were few of them who had not given refuge to their 
friends and relations in diſtreſs. He preſſed the pri- 
ſoners to confeſs, © to ſave himſelf trouble, as he er- 
preſſed it. And ſome of thoſe who maintained their 
mnocence againſt all his menaces, and were afterwards 
found guilty, he ordered for execution the ſame day, 


in order to intimidate others from following their ex- 


ample. His officers had orders to prevail on the pri- 
ſoners to confeſs by promiſes of pardon: when the pri- 
ſoners adhered in court to their confeſſion they were 
condemned to be hanged: when they 1 
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were evidences at hand to "with their confeſ- 
fon. Bragg, an attorney, having been found guilty, 
Jefferies dec ared with a jeſt, © that, if = lawyer or 
on came in his way, they ſhould not eſcape him.” 
15 evidence againſt another priſoner being doubtful, 
the juſtice of peace, who had given information againſt 
him, remarked it to Jefferies, and interceded in his be- 
half, Jefferies anſwered, © You have brought him 
on; if he be innocent, his blood be upon you.” When 
the ſiſters of this unhappy man hung on the wheels of 
the judge's coach to beg mercy for their brother, he 
ordered his coachman to cut their arms and hands with 
his whip. Two women were condemned to be burnt 
alive, for indulging the ſweeteſt of human virtues, 
compaſſion for 25 diſtreſſed; one of theſe was Lady 
Liſe, who was upwards of ſeventy 2 of age. She 
had given refuge to Hicks, a diſſenting clergyman 
who had begged the protection of her houſe, and truſt- 
ed his life in her hands. She was widow to Lord 
Liſle, one of the regicides, who on that account had 
been aſſaſſinated in Switzerland. She was taken by 
Colonel Penruddock, whoſe father had been adjudged 
to death by Lord Liſle, for his attachment to the royal 
cauſe, The deportment of this lady at her trial was 
ſpirited and highly pathetic, She delivered herſelf to 
the court in the following manner. I once thought 
2 little of being brought to this place as any one here. 
The perſon whom I have received under my roof, was 
convicted by no ſentence, was mentioned in no pro- 
camation ; how then could I know I was obnoxious 
to the law in receiving him ? My own principles have 
ever been loyal, none in England ſhed more tears for 
the death of the king's father than I did. If I could 
haye ventured my life for any thing, it would have 
been to ſerve the preſent king; but, although I could 
not fight for him, my ſon did, againſt the Duke of 
Monmouth, I ſent the ſon to atone for the offences 
of the father: it was I who bred him up to fight for 
| his 
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his ſovereign: with my laſt breath I will bleſs that jif 
which takes away mine.” Such forcible reaſoning had 
no weight where humanity and juſtice were excluded; 
Jefferies, in his charge to the jury, admired the juſtice 
of God which had made Penruddock the inftrument of 
ſhedding blood for blood. The jury, notwithſtanding, 
returned into court with doubts, becauſe. there was no 
proof of her knowing that Hicks had been in the rebel 
army; but Jefferies told them, that her receiving him, 
after ſhe ſuſpected it, was equivalent; and, when they 
found her guilty, he ſaid, „If ſhe had been my mo- 
ther, I would have found the ſame verdi& againſt her,” 
Two tory peereſſes applied to the king for her pardon, 
declaring that ſhe had done favours to their party in 
their greateſt extremities; but Jefferies, who thought 
that her acquittal would imply his own condemnation, 
had exacted a promiſe from James not to pardon her, 

by aſſuring him that all her pretenſions to loyalty were 
- falſe: the only favour ſhe could obtain was, the change 
of her ſentence from burning to beheading. Theſe ſe- 
verities of Jefferies, frightful even to thoſe to whom 
he committed their execution, were. imputed at the 
time, to the barbarity of his temper alone; but other 
cauſes of his conduct were brought to light in the next 
reign. It was then made appear, that he had exacted 
the ſum of fifteen thouſand pounds for his own ule, 
from a Devohſhire gentleman, named Prideaux, for not 

bringing him to trial, 

I The people might have been willing on this occa- 
fion to diſtinguiſh between the king and his miniſters 
of vengeance, had not the cleareſt marks of his ſove- 
reign's good pleaſure rewarded the perpetrator of thele 
cruclties. Jefferies, on his return, was for theſe emi- 
nent ſervices created a peer; and ſoon after was ap- 
pointed to the dignity ofa chancellor. Theſe rigours 
of the weſtern circuit raiſed more pity and indignation 
than fear, in a nation naturally brave and therefore 
generous. At length the king found they W 
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| ered him ſo unpopular that it became abſolutely necef« 


to diſavow them. In his Memoirs he complains, 
with apparent indighation, of “ the ſtrange havock 
made by Jefferies and Kirke in the weſt;” and that he 
attributed the unpopularity, which afterwards deprived 
him of the crown, to the violence atid barbarity of thoſs 
pretended friends of his authority. He even aſcribes 
their ſeverities, in ſome degree, to a formed deſign of 
rendering his government odious to his ſubjects ; and 
from hence his friends have preſumed, that no exact or 
impartial accounts of theſe cruelties had reached his 


ats, at leaſt till long after they were committed. 


James now began to throw off the maſk, and to en- 
deavour openly to eſtabliſh popery and arbitrary power. 
He told the houſe of commons, that the militia were 
found by experience to be of no uſe; that it was ne- 
ceſſary to augment the ſtanding army; and that he had 
employed a great many Catholic officers, in whoſe fa- 
your he had thought proper to diſpenſe with the teſt 
required to be taken by all who were employed by the 
trown, He found them uſeful, he ſaid, and he was 
determined to keep them employed. Theſe ſtretches 
of power naturally led the lords and commons into 
ſome degree of oppoſition; but they at length ac- 
quieſced in the king's meaſures, and then the parlia- 
ment was diſſolved for their tardy compliance. This 


vas happy for the nation; for it was perhaps impoſſible 


to pick out another houſe of commons that could be 
more ready to acquieſce in the meaſures vf the crown 
but the diſſolution of this parliament was generally 
looked upon as a fign that James never intended to 
tall another. The parliament being diſmiſſed, James's 
next ſtep was to ſecure a Catholic intereſt in the 
privy council. Accordingly four Catholic lords were 
admitted, viz. Powis, Arundel, Belaſis, and Dover. 
Sunderland, who ſaw that the only way to gain prefer- 


ment was by popery, became a convert. Rocheſter, the 


treaſurer, was turned out of his office, becauſe he re- 
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fuſed to conform. Even in Ireland, where the Duke of 
Ormond had long ſupported the royal cauſe, this noble. 
man was diſplaced as being a Proteſtant; and the Lord 
Tyrconnel, a furious Roman-catholic, was placed in his 
ſtead. In his zeal for popery, it is ſaid, that James 

ſtooped ſo low as even to attempt the converſion of 
Colonel Kirke: but the daring ſoldier told him, that 
he was pre- engaged; for he had promiſed the King 
of Morocco, when he was quartered at Tangiers, that, 
if ever he changed his religion, he would turn Maho- 
metan. At laſt the clergy of the church of England 
began to take the alarm, and commenced an oppoſition 
to court meaſures. The pulpits now thundered out 
againſt popery; and it was urged, that it was more 
formidable from the ſupport granted it by the king. It 
was in vain that James attempted to impoſe ſilence on 
theſe topics; inſtead of avoiding the controverſy, the 
Proteſtant preachers purſued it with greater warmth, 
To effect his deſigns, the king determined to revive 
the high commiſſion court, which had formerly given 
the nation ſo much diſguſt, and which had been abo- 
liſhed for ever by act of parliament. An eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion was iſſued out anew, by which ſeven com- 
miſſioners were inveſted with a full and unlimited au- 
thority over the whole church of England.---The next 
ſtep was to allow a liberty of conſcience to all ſecta- 
ries; and he was taught to believe, that the truth of 
the Catholic religion would then, upon a fair trial, gain 
the victory. In fach a caſe, the ſame power that grant- 
ed liberty of conſcience might reſtrain it ; and the Ca- 
tholic religion, alone be allowed to predominate. He 
therefore iſſued a declaration of general indulgence, 
and aſſerted that nonconformity to the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion was no longer penal. In Scotland, he ordered 
his parliament to grant a toleration only to the Catho- 
lics, without interceding in the leaſt for the other diſ- 
ſenters who were much more numerous. In Ireland, 


the Proteſtants were totally expelled from all offices „ 
oh 
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truſt and profit, and Catholics put in their places. 
Theſe meaſures ſufficiently diſguſted every part of the 
Britiſh empire; but to complete the work, James pub. 
licly ſent the Earl of Caftlemaine ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to Rome, in order to expreſs his obedience to 
the pope, and reconcile his kingdoms to the Catholic 
communion. Innocent, who then filled the chair, was 
too good a politician to approve thoſe childiſh mea- 
ſures, and gave his ambaſiador a very cool reception. 
He was ſenfible that the king was openly ſtriking at 
thoſe laws and opinions, which it was his buſineſs to 
undermine in filence and ſecurity. The cardinals were 
even heard facetiouſly to declare, That the king 
ſhould be excommunicated for thus endeavouring to 
overturn the ſmall remains of popery that yet ſubſiſted 
in En gland,” x 

An eccleſiaſtical court was erected, with power to 
puniſh all delinquents, or ſuch ſo reputed by the court, 
with all manner of ecclefiaſtical cenſures. The Vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge was ſummoned before this 
court for having refuſed to admit one Francis, a Bene- 
dictine monk, to the degree of maſter of arts; the'vice- 
chancellor was deprived of his office, but the univer- 
fity perſiſted in their refuſal, and the king thought 
proper to deſiſt from his purpoſe. The vice-preſi- 
dent and fellows of Magdalen college in Oxford were 
treated with more ſeverity. They refuſed to admit 
one Farmer, a new convert, and one of a profligate 
life, who was nominated by the king to the place of 
prefident, now become vacant. The king next nomi- 

, nated Parker biſhop of Oxford; but he was equally 

obnoxious for the ſame reaſons. The king repaired in 

rlon to Oxford; he reproached the fellows with in- 
ſolence and diſobedience ; but neither he, nor his mi- 
niſters, could prevail to alter the reſolutions of this 
ſociety, The fellows were expelled by his order, and 
their places filled with Papiſts, who he knew would be 
more obedient to his commands, | 
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His deſigns hitherto were ſufficiently manifeſt; but 
he was now reſolved entirely to throw off the maſk, 
By his permiſſion the pope's nuncio made his public 
entry into Windſor in his pontificals, preceded by the 


croſs, and attended by a great number of monks in 


the habit of their reſpective orders, He next publiſhed 
a declaration for liberty of conſcience, by which all re. 
ſtraints upon popery. were taken away. The church of 
England took the alarm ; the peculiar animoſity of the 
people againſt the Catholic religion proceeded: not leſs 
from religious than temporal motives, Seven biſhops, 
who had received the king's expreſs orders to cauſe 
this declaration of liberty of conſcience to be read in 
their churches, refuſed to comply. They drew up a 
modeſt petition to excuſe their refuſal, which only 
ſerved to increaſe the king's reſentment and rage. They 
were cited before the council, and ſtill adhered to their 
former reſolution, with that firmneſs which is the cha- 
racteriſtic of virtue. The attorney-general was or- 
dered to proſecute them for publiſhing ſedition, and 
abridging the king's prerogative. They were com- 
mitted to the Tower, conducted thither amidſt the 
prayers and condolence of an incredible multitude of 
the 1 who regarded them as ſufferers for truth. 
The day appointed for their trial arrived; this cauſe 
was looked upon as the criſis of Engliſh freedom; the 
counſel managed the debate on both ſides with learning 
and candour ; the jury withdrew into a chamber, where 
they paſſed the whole night, but next morning return- 


ed into court, and declared the biſhops not guilty. 


The verdict was received with a loud and general ſhout 
in the court, which was anſwered by one as general 
from the multitude that ſurrounded the court; the in- 
telligence inſtantly ſpread, and a thouſand ſhouts, from 
different parts of the town, reverberated the univerſal 
joy of the people. I heſe acclamations were continued 
from village to viilage, until they reached the army 
encamped on Hounſlow-heath, which was feized * 

the 
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the ſame ſympathetie tranſport. The king was, at 
that inſtant, in Lord Feverſham's tent, and, hearing the 
camp in an uproar, ſent his lordſhip to enquire into 
the cauſe. Feverſham returned, and reported, “It 
was nothing but the joy of the ſoldiers for the acquit- 
tal of the biſhops.” Nothing!“ ſaid the king, * do 
you call that e But ſo much the worſe far 
them! Immediately he ſet off for London, and iſſued 
a proclamation, - forbidding the populace from aſſem- 
bling in the ſtreets, The reſtraint increaſed their zeal; 
and the city was lighted up by bonfires and illumina- 
tions. Some perſons were tried for diſorders commit- | 
ted that evening ; but the juries acquitted them, though - = 
often ſent back by the judges to re- conſider their ver- | 
dits, Immediately after this, the king ſtruck out two 
of the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had appear- 
ed to favour the biſhops, He iſſued orders to proſe- 
cute all chose clergymen who had not read his declara- 
tion; and all had refuſed except two hundred. He ſent 
alſo a mandate to the new fellows whom he had ob- 
traded on Magdalen college, to elect for preſideut, in 
the room of Parker lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, and titular biſhop of Madura. 
As the king found the clergymen every where averſe 
to his meaſures, he was willing next to try what he 
could do with the army. He thought if one regiment 
ſhould promiſe implicit obedience, their example would 
ſoon induce others to comply. He therefore ordered 
pne of the regiments to be drawn up in his preſence, 
and deſired that ſuch as were againſt his late declaration 
of liberty of conſcience ſhould lay down their arms. 
He was ſurpriſed to ſee the whole battalion ground 
their arms, except two officers and a few Roman-ca- | 
tholic ſoldiers. be | 
A fortunate circumſtance happened about this time 
in his family. A few days before the acquittal of the 
n biſhops, the queen was brought to bed of a ſon, who 
vith was baptized by the name of James. This would, if 
the | | any 
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any thing could at that time, have ſerved to eftabli pol 
him on the throne: but ſo great was the animoſiy tot 


againſt him, that 4 ſtory was propagated that the chill and 
was ſuppoſititious; and ſo great was the monarch'spride 
that he ſcorned to take any precaution to refute the 
calumny. 
Though the enthuſiaſm of James himſelf bordere 
upon madneſs, the moſt wild of his religious projeds 
ſeem to have been ſuggeſted by his enemies to accom. 
Pliſh his ruin. The Earl of Sunderland, whom he 
chiefly truſted, was a man of abandoned principles, in- 
ſatiable avarice, and fitted by nature for ſtratagem, de- 
ception, and intrigue. The love of money was his 
ruling paſſion, and he ſold his influence to the higheſt 
bidder. To ſuch a degree was he mercenary, that he 
became at once the penſioner of the Prince of Orange 
and of the King of France. The former, who had long 
fixed his eye on the Engliſh throne, watched James's 
Motions, and took every advantage of his errors. He 
had laid his ſchemes ſo extenſively, that nothing but the 
birth of a male heir to the crown of England could 
poſſibly prevent him from an almoſt immediate poſſe{- 
fion of the kingdom, This circumſtance made the 
proſpect of the Princeſs Mary's ſucceſſion to the crown 
very diſtant and uncertain. And thus an event, which 
the king had ſo long made an object of his moſt ardent 
prayers, and from which he expected the firm eftabliſh- 
ment of his throne, proved the immediate cauſe of his 
ruin and downfal. James, on the other hand, was ex- 
tremely diſguſted at the oppoſition ſhewn to his fi- 
vourite plan of indulgence to the Catholics, and took 
every occaſion to expreſs his diſpleaſure, as well againl 
the Prince of Orange as the United Provinces. He 
gave the Algerine pirates, who preyed on the Dutch, a 
reception in his harbours, and liberty to diſpoſe of ther 
Prizes. He revived ſome complaints of the Engliſh 
Eat India Company, with regard to a ſettlement in the 


Eaſt; he recalled the Britiſh troops which e 
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ployed in the Dutch ſervice, and put his navy in a for- 
micdable condition. The Dutch concluded, from theſe 
hoſtile proceedings, that James ſought only an occaſion 
and pretence for making war upon them. William 
hereupon reſolved to be leſs attentive to appearances, 
and afſiduouſly to cultivate the affection of the Engliſh 
Proteſtants in general, and to unite them againſt the 
Catholics. With theſe views he ſent over Dykvelt as 
his envoy to England, with inſtructions, beſides pub- 
licly remonſtrating on the conduct of affairs both at 
home and abroad, to apply, in his name, to every ſect 
and denomination. This commiſſion Dykvelt execu- 
ted with ſo much addreſs, that all orders of men caſt 
their eyes towards Holland, and expected thence a de- 
liverance from thoſe dangers with which their religion 
and liberty were ſo imminently threatened. 

While other great revolutions of ſtate have been the 
conſequence of 2 intrigue, or the effects of inſtant 
revenge, the favour which the enterprize of the Prince 
of Orange found in England, ſprung from the impulſe 
of reaſon and liberty; an impulſe which affected almoſt 
the whole nation, though all had it not equally in their 
power to contribute to its ſucceſs. Admiral Herbert, 
though a man of great expence, and ſeemingly of 
little religion, threw up his employments, ahd retired 
to the Hague, where he aſſured the prince of the diſ- 
affection of the ſeamen, by whom that admiral was ex- 
tremely beloved. Admiral Ruſſel too, couſin german 
to the unfortunate lord of that name, prompted by re- 
venge, contributed to ſpread diſcontents among the 
Engliſh ſeamen, and thus remove from the Dutch the 
only terror they had in invading England. Ruſſel, at 
this important criſis, ſubmitted to the duties of a meſ- 
ſenger, failing often between England and Holland, to 
preſerve the communication between the parties of 
both countries. Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, 
and pncle to the Earl of Sunderland, under pretence of 
drinking the waters of Spa, paſſed over to Holland, 
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and conveyed the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of an uniyerf| 
combination againſt the meaſures of the king, The 
Whigs, in conformity to their ancient principles of l. 
berty, which had led them to attempt the excluſion. 
bill, eaſily agreed to 6ppoſe a king, whoſe conduct had 
2 whatever his worſt enemies had prognoſticated 
oncerning his ſueceſſion. The Tories, and the church 
arty, Gndin their paſt ſervices forgotten, their rights 
vaded, their religion threatened, agfeed to drop, for 
the preſent, all overſtrained doctrines of ſubmiſſion, 
and attend to the great and powerful dictates of na- 
ture; thereby ſhewing that they did not maintain the 
abſolute unlawfulneſs of ſubjects reſiſting their ſoye- 
reign, only they differed from othets about the degree 
of provocation which juſtified reſiſtance. Thus all 
party animoſity was, for a time, laid aſleep in England, 
and every one ſecretly joined in a ſcheme of refiſting 
their unhappy and miſguided ſovereign, The Duke 
of Grafton, at this critical time, was of the moſt eſſen- 
tial feryice to the Prince of Orange. He had aſked of 
the king the command of the fleet in the place of Lord 
Dartmouth, but James had refuſed his requeſt ; either 
irritated by this refuſal, or inflamed by the love of li. 
berty, he went privately to the fleet, and obtained a 
promiſe from two-thirds of the captains, that they 
would not oppoſe the Prince of Orange. It was con- 
certed, that, as ſoon as the prince. landed in England, 


is friends ſhould diſperſe into the ſeveral counties, to 


raiſe inſurrections, and diſtract the common enemy, 
All theſe perſons kept the ſecret firm to each other. 
William yielded to theſe earneſt and reſpectable ap- 
plications from England, and undertook the defence of 
a nation which looked up to him as their only deliver. 
er. The ties of affinity, which are ever weakeſt in 
thoſe of exalted rank, had, in this inſtanee, many ad- 
_ ditional confiderations to abate their force; the alliance 
was, at firſt, contracted againſt the approbation of the 


pt inceſs's father, and the moſt incongruous — 
| tude 
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le of temper, manners, ſentiments, principles, and 


purſuits, had contributed, for ſeveral years, to brings 
theſe kindred- princes from each other; beſides, the 
merit of delivering a great nation from the yoke of a 
tyrant, was ſufficient to wipe off any reproach which 


might be caſt upon the Prince of Orange, for having 


violated a decorum of private life ; and was ſufficient, 
in the eyes of reaſonable men, to make ample compen- 
ſation. This prince, born to be the ſcourge of tyrants, 
and the illuſtrious diſpenſer of liberty to mankind, had 
reſcued his native country from the ruin which 
awaited it: he was equally ſucceſsful in 
conſtitutional liberty in the Britiſh iſles; and employed 
the latter years of his life in ſupporting the general 
independency of Europe. He may therefore be ſaid 
to have contributed more to the general intereſts of ſo- 
ciety and mankind, perhaps than any other perſon which 
hiſtory furniſhes an account of. 8 
This able ſtateſman was as ſwift to execute as he was 
ſow to reſolve. ' When he had determined on an ex- 
pedition into England, he began his preparations very 
early in the year 1688, defigning to embark the enſu- 
ing winter, as in that ſeaſon France would not be able 
to attack Holland, whilſt the ſtadtholder was abſent. 
The firſt fix months were ſpent in procuring money, 
providing armaments at home, and forming alliances 
with neighbouring ftates, for the ſecurity of the Dutch 
frontiers. Theſe ſteps indicated nothing more than 
providing for the ſecurity of the united ſtates. With 
great ſecreſy and addreſs he applied large ſums of mq- 
ney, which had been raiſed for other purpoſes, and 
which the great influx of ſpecie occaſioned by the reſort 
of French refugees to Holland had contributed to in- 
ereaſe, to the uſe of this expedition, But the fineſt 
ſtroke of the prince's policy was his art in deluding 
the pope Innocent XI. for, taking advantage of that 
pontift's animoſity againſt France, he perſuaded him 
into a belief, that the emperor meant to ſend a large 
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army to the Rhine, which was to be joined by ont 
_ equally great from Holland; and that the Prince of 
Orange Fimſelf was to penetrate, at the head of this 
confederated force, into France. For the furtherance 
of this defign, the pope remitted conſiderable ſums to 
the emperor, which, thus obtained from the head of the 
Roman catholic world, were employed in dethroning a 

Roman catholic king. - 
le prevailed on the ſtates to equip forty ſhips of 
war againſt the Algerines, and ſecretly added Fa 
them by his own authority. Some time before he had 
—— a more important attempt, by a demand on the 
King of England to ſend twenty Engliſh ſhips of war 
into the Dutch harbours, to be ready for the ſame fer. 
vice, by virtue of an old treaty which then ſubſiſted 
between the two ſtates ; but this 'requifition James did 
not think fit to comply with. The ſhips were no ſooner 
made ready for ſea in the ports of Holland, than they 
were ſent out to different ſtations remote from Eng- 
land, with orders to remain there for ſome time, and 
then to return; a ſtratagem which concealed equally 
the greatneſs of the armament, and its deſtination. Un- 
der colour of protecting the electorate of Cologne, he 
encamped an army at Nimeguen, part of which could 
fall from thence down to the ſea in a few days. Whilt 
he pretended to adjuſt the confederacy againſt France, 
the prince, or his favourite Bentinck, afterwards Duke 
of Portland, conferred perſonally with the Electors of 
Brandenburgh and Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
the princes of the houſe of Lunenburgh, other German 
-princes, and the governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands. 
It was agreed, that the Germans ſhould replace, with 
their own troops upon the Rhine, thoſe which th; 
prince was to carry with him into England; and that 
the Spaniſh forces 'ſhould protect the Dutch frontier 
on the {ide of the Netherlands, and garriſon their 
towns, Seven thouſand Swedes were hired to be 
- tranſported into Holland. During theſe — 
the 
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the Eletor of Brandenburgh died, but with his laſt 
breath recommended the projected undertaking to his 
ſon. Bentinck was ſent to ſound the new elector, and 
found him more attached to the cauſe than even his fa- 
ther had been. The deſign was intruſted only to thoſe 
onages, or their miniſters, and to five Dutchmen, 
All theſe kept the ſetret as profoundly as the Engliſh 
. malcontents had done, who ſaw their ruin in a diſco- 
very. The King of England believed the preparations 
in Holland were intended againſt France : the King of 
France ſometimes thought they were deſtined to act 
zoainft Denmark, and at other times againſt the liber- 
ties of the prince's own country. As the autumn ad- 
vanced, theſe warlike preparations became more rapid 
and more open; yet, even during this period, every art 
was contrived to miſlead and perplex obſervers. Veſ- 
ſels were hired, or bought, in different ports, and by 
pnvate merchants; theſe were continually ſhifting their 
ſtations. Arms, ammunition, accoutrements, and ar- 
tillery, were put into boats, and ſent up towards Nime. 
guen. Some of thoſe boats landed their contents and 
returned; theſe cargoes were ſecretly brought back in 
veſſels which had been ſent up empty under other pre- 
tences; others depoſited their freight among the iſlands 
which are formed by the Rhine and the Maeſe ; and 
others were conveyed down to the ſea by various routes. 
All the prince's artifices could not however entirely 
conceal his deſigns from the French court; for Louis, 
ſuſpecting them, ſent intelligence to James, and, at the 
ſame time, offered to join the Engliſh-fleet with a ſqua- 
dron of French ſhips, and to ſend over any number of 
troops James ſhould think neceſſary for his ſecurity. 
But the king, not ſenſible of his own danger, rejected 
all his propoſals. Fully perſuaded of the facredneſs of 
his own authority, he fancied that a like belief had 
made a deep impreflion on his ſubjects; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which every 
where, broke out, rebellion appeared incredible. Yet 
. M m2 experience 
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. experience ought to have taught him how little his 
military force was to be depended upon in matters of 
religion. For, the year before, Admiral Strickland, 
who was a papiſt, having directed the prieſts to ſay 
maſs ela, his ſhip, the ſeamen roſe in a mutiny, 
and inſiſted on throwing the prieſts over-board. Strick. 
land proceeded to 3 the ſeverity added rage to 
mutiny; and both flew from ſhip to ſhip. The king 
was obliged to repair to Portſmouth to pacify the ſea- 
men. He in vain called them his children and old 
friends, for it was impoſſible to ſatisfy them till the 
prieſts were removed from all the ſhips. The king 
now found the diſpoſition of the army not more fa- 
vourable to him: he reſolved to augment his forces 
with Iriſh troops, and to begin with the regiment of 
the Duke of Berwick, his natural fon; but Beaumont, 
the lieutenant-colonel, refuſed 'to admit them ; and 
five captains ſteadily adhered to him: upon which 
they were all caſhiered; and had not the diſcontents 
of the army, on this occaſion, been very apparent, it 
was reſolved to puniſh thoſe officers for mutiny. 
At length, on the 23d of September, the king re- 
ceived a letter from the Marquis of Abbeville, his mi. 
niſter at the Hague, which contained certain informa- 
tion of the intended invaſion. He inſtantly turned 
pale, and ſtood motionleſs ; the letter dropped from 
his hand; his eyes were open, and he found himſelf on 
the brink of a precipice, which his deluſions had hi- 
therto concealed from him. He now ſuddenly re- 
_ tracted thoſe fatal meaſures by which he had created to 
himſelf ſo many enemies. He replaced, in all the coun- 
ties, the deputy-lieutenants and juſtices who had been 
deprived of their commiſſions for their adherence to 
the teſt and the penal laws: he reſtored the charters of 
all the corporations; annulled the court of eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſions, and abrogated its oppreſſive deciſions, 
In his preſent diſtreſs he laid aſide his former haught:- 
neſs, and deigned to careſs thaſe biſhops whom he = 
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ſo lately proſecuted and impriſoned : but all theſe mea- 
ſures. were conſidered as ſymptoms of fear, and not of 
repentance. = | | 
Meanwhile the Prince of Orange publiſhed his de- 
caration, and cauſed it to be diſperſed throughout 
England. It enumerated all the grievances of the na- 
tion; the diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the court 
of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; the filling of all offices 
with Catholics, and raifing a jeſuit . privy-coun- 
ſellor; the open encouragement given to popery, 
building — — and Sorin; Ae 4 
ſect; diſplacing the judges who refuſed to paſs ſen- 
tence according to orders received from court; the 
annulling the charters of all corporations; the treating 
of the moſt modeſt petitions, even from perſons of the 
higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditious ; the commit- 
ting of the whole authority of Ireland, civil and milita- 
ry, into the hands of papiſts ; the aſſuming of an abſo- 
lute power over the religion and laws of Scotland; and 
the violent preſumptions againſt the legitimacy of the 
Prince of Wales. The 12 of Orange declared, 
that his ſole aim in coming to England, was to redreſs 
theſe grievances, and protect the people from the king's 
evil counſellors, by their having a free and legal parlia- 
ment, who might provide for the ſafety and liberty of 
the nation; adding, that no one could entertain ſuch 
hard thoughts of him as to imagine, that he had form- 
ed any other defign than to procure the full and laſting 
ſettlement of religion, liberty, and property; and that, 
though the Engliſh miniſters, terrified by this enter- 
prize, had pretended to redreſs ſome of the above 
grievances, there till remained an arbitrary and de- 
potic power in the crown, by which thoſe grievances 
might be inſtantly reſtored ; for which there could be 
ho other remedy but by a full declaration of all the 
rights of the ſubject in a free parliament. Beſides this 
declaration, there was publiſhed a letter from the prince 
to the army; another from Herbert to the ſeamen ; 
| 5 = ' and 
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and put his whole force before the wind to the weſt- 
ward, On the ſecond morning after he ſailed, his fleet 


was diſcovered ſtretching towards the channel, with all 


the ail it could ſpread. His ſhips formed a line of 


miles in extent; ſo that, while the rear was in a 


manner cloſe at hand, the van could ſcarcely be diſcern- 
ed, During ſeven hours, this huge body continued 
paſſing in the view of both ſhores, which were covered 
with innumerable ſpectators, who ſtood gazing with 
admiration, mixed with terror, upon a ſpectacle at once 
ſo pleaſing and delightful ; and who loaded it with 
prayers or imprecations, according to the different re- 
ligions, or intereſts, or paſſions, of the nations, before 
whom it paſſed. When the fleet approached the coaſt 
of England, the prince changed his ſhip, and ſailed at 
the head of all, to be the foremoſt in danger; diſplay- 
ing his own ftandard, in order to make himſelf more 


conſpicuous, and to . animate others by his example. 


About mid-day he lay by in the ſtraits of Calais and 
Dover, until the whole fleet ſhould come up; partly, 
in order to make his armament appear the greater in 
ſo narrow a ſea, and, by that means, to conquer firſt 
the imagination of thoſe whom he was invading ; and 
partly to call a council of war, upon intelligence which 
had been received, that there was danger from the 


Engliſh fleet which lay behind him at the gun- fleet. 


In this council it-was reſolved to change the diſpoſition 
of the fleet, and that the prince, with the tranſports, 
and three ſhips of war to guard him, ſhould fail down 


the channel in the van, while all the other ſhips of war 


ſhould remain in the rear, to the Engliſh, in 
caſe they came out. The whole fleet being accordingly 
drawn up in one body, of about ſixteen ſhips deep, 
which ſtretched from coaſt to coaſt, and within a league 
of each, the evolution was made in the middle of the 
ſtmits. While it was performing, the trumpets and 
other warlike inſtruments again ſounded, the veſſels 

fluted, and all the honours and pomp of war _ ex- 

ibited 
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hibited in the ſight of the people, who were aſſembled 
on the coaſts of both kingdoms. But the ſame ſtrong 
eaſt wind which carried the prince triumphantly through 
the channel, prevented the Engliſh fleet from coming 
out: for the ſhips rode at their ſtation, with their yards 
and top-maſts down, unable to purchaſe their anchor, 
and ſaw part of the Dutch fleet paſs within their fight, 
Theſe circumſtances were favourable to the Engliſh 
fleet, for though the Earl of Dartmouth, who com. 
manded it, was not ſuſpected of betraying the prince 
whom he ſerved; yet he knew that ſome of his cap. 
tains had engaged not to fight againſt the Prince of 
Orange, and that others were irreſolute what to do; 
he had however reſolved to render the contraſt conſpi. 
cuous between their conduct and his own. 

Before the fleet of Holland reached the place of it 
deftination, the Engliſh fleet was under fail; but i 
ſudden change of wind to the ſouthward, wafted the 
Prince of Orange into Torbay, the place at which he 
had propoſed to land, whilſt it drove Lord Dartmouth 
fleet back to its former ſtation. Even the firmeſt minds, 
in great ſituations, are apt to regard omens: the prince 
was anxious to land on the fourth of November, be- 
cauſe it was the day of his birth, and of his marriage; 
but the Engliſh rejoiced that the Janding could not be 


effected until the next day, which, being the anniver- I 


fary of the gunpowder treaſon, they imagined would 
again prove a lucky day to the Proteſtant. cauſe. As 
ſoon as the landing was made good, the whole fleet 
and army joined in expreſſing their gratitude by prayers 
to that Providence, which hey believed had interpoſed 


in their favour, ED, = ee 
Orange firſt landed in England, 


W hen the Prince of 
he found the country very backward to repair to bs 
ſtandard, ſuch terrors had the ſeverities of J efferies, and 
the royal army, ſpread far and wide. Slight repulls 
were not ſufficient to intimidate a general who had, 
from his early youth, encountered adverſity : he cos. 


tinusd 
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tinued ten days in expectation of being joined by ſome 
or other of thoſe malcontents that had invited him 
over, but in vain; he then began to deliberate about 
re-embarking his forces, and he is ſaid, in a fit of pee- 
viſhneſs at his diſappointment, to have publickly de- 
clared his intentions to depart immediately, and to 
leave the people of England and their king to ſettle 
their differences by themſelves. However, before he 
had taken any ſteps for a return, ſeveral perſons af con- 
ſequence joined him; whereupon the country people 
flocked to his ſtandard : every day brought him a con- 
ſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength. The 'nobility, which 
had compoſed” the court and council of King James, 
now left their former maſter, to ſolicit protection from 
2 new power. The Prince of Orange obſerved how- 
ever, with emphaſis, to the firſt conſiderable body of 
gentry who waited upon him, * that he had come upon 
their invitation, and had expected them ſooner.” 
At length every part of the kingdom caught the 
fame ſpirit. The Earl of Danby ſeized York; Lord 
Delamere took arms in Cheſhire; the Earl of Bath, 
01 7 of Plymouth, declared for the prince; the 

arl of Devonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. 
The nobility and gentry of Nottinghamſhire embraced 
the ſame cauſe. , In the mean time a petition for a free 
parliament, figned by twenty-four bilkiops and peers, 
was preſented to the king, and no one thought of op- 
poſing or reſiſting the invader. The officers of the 
army ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſt of their 
religion and their country to their fidelity to a prince 
who had violated his engagements to both. Lord Col- 
cheſter was the firſt who deſerted, with a few of his 
troops, to the prince. Lord Lovelace made a like ef- 
fort, but was intercepted by the militia under the 
Duke of Beaufort, and taken priſoner. Lord Corn- 
bury, ſon of the Earl of Clarendon, attempted to carry 
over three regiments of cavalry, and brought a conſi- 
derable part of them to the prince's quarters; and Fe- 
Volt. III. No. 60. N n yerſham, 
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verſham, the general, was told by ſeveral officers, that 
their conſcience would not allow them to fight againſt 
the Prince of Orange. Lord Churchill, who will ſoon 
make a very conſpicuous figure in this hiſtory, who 
had been raiſed from the rank of a page, inveſted with 
a high command in the army, and created a peer b 

James, thought his obligations to his religion and his 
country ſuperior to thoſe he owed to his king ; and 
carried with him to the prince, the Duke of Grafica 


natural ſon of the late king, Colonel Berkeley, and 


ſome troops of dragoons. The letter which Churchill 
wrote the king upon that occaſion is as follows: 
c 'SIRE, Since men are ſeldom ſuſpected of fince- 


_ rity, when they act contrary to their intereſts ; and tho 


my dutiful behavieur to your majeſty, in the worſt of 
times (for which I acknowledge my poor ſervices 
much over-paid) may not be ſufficient to incline you 
to a charitable interpretation of my actions; yet I hope 
the great advantage I enjoy under your majeſty, which 
I can never expect in any other change of government, 
may reaſonably convince your majeſty and the world, 
that 1 am ated by a higher principle, when I offer 
that violence to my inclination and intereſt, as to de- 
ſert your majeſty at a time when your affairs ſeem to 
challenge the ſtricteſt obedience from all your ſubjects, 
much more from one who lies under the greateſt per- 


| ſonal obligations imaginable to your majeſty. This, fir, 
could proceed from nothing but the inviolable dictates 


of my conſcience, and a neceſſary concern for my reli- 
gion. which no good man can oppoſe, and with which, 
I am inſtructed, nothing ought to come in competition. 
Heaven knows with what partiality my dutiful opinion 
of your majeſty has hitherto repreſented thoſe unhap- 

defigns, which inconſiderate and ſelf- intereſted men 
4 framed againſt your majeſty's true intereſt and the 


- Proteſtant religion, But, as I can no longer join with 


ſuch to give a pretence, by conqueſt, to bring them to 
effect, ſo will I always, with the hazard of my 2 and 
| | ortune, 
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fortune, (fo much your majeſty's due,) endeavour to 
preſerve your royal perſon and lawful rights, with all 
the tender concern and dutiful reſpe& that becomes 
your majeſty's moſt dutiful and moſt obliged ſubject 
and ſervant, CHURCHILL.” ---The Prince of Orange, 
who was an excellent judge of merit, immediately pro- 
moted his lordſhip to the rank of a lieutenant- gene- 
ral, and ſhewed him every other mark of countenance 
and favour. 

James had arrived at Saliſbury, the head-quarters of 
his army, when he received the news of Lord Chur- 
chill having gone over to the prince, which gave him 
the moſt ſenſible concern. There were none in whom 
he could confide ; and, as the whole army diſcovered 
ſymptoms of diſcontent, he ſuddenly marched with 
them towards London ; but ſtopping at Andover, the 
firſt ſtage of his retreat, Prince George, together with 
the young Duke of Ormond, Sir George Hewett, and 
other ts, 0 of diſtinction, deſerted him in the night, 
and haſted to the Prince of Orange's camp. This 
news no ſooner reached London, than the Princeſs 
Anne withdrew herſelf, in company with the Biſhop of 
London and Lady Churchill, and retired to Notting- 
ham, where ſhe was received with great reſpe& by the 
Earl of Dorſet, and the gentry of the county formed a 
troop for her guard. - re 

The princeſſes had been educated in the Proteſtant 
religion, by the order of the late king ; and James no 
ſooner heard of his being deſerted by his daughter 
Anne, than he burſt into tears, and cried, © God help 
me, my own children have forſaken me! Unable to 

the torrent which prevailed againſt him, he ſeemed 
4 much depreſſed by his adverfity as he had been 
vanly elated by his proſperity. He called a council 
of all the peers and prelates who were in London, and 


followed their advice in iſſuing writs for a new parlia- 


lament, and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, and Go- 
dolphin, as commiſſioners, to treat with the Prince of 
Nnz Orange. 


- 
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Orange. At the ſame time addreſſing himſelf to the 
Earl of Bedford; © You, my lord, ſaid he, are an ho- 
neſt man; have great credit, and can do me fignal ſer. 
vice.“ „ Sir, faid the earl, with a ſigh, I am a feeble 
old man; but I had ſon, who, if he had been noy 
alive, could have ſerved your majeſty in a more ef. 
fectual manner; alluding to the great Lord Ruff, 
whom James had cauſed to be unjuſtly executed in the 
laſt reign. At this the king was ſo ſtruck, that he could 
not anſwer a word. * 

The queen, ſeeing every thing in confuſion, was fl. 
led with terror; the popiſh courtiers, and, above al, 
the prieſts, dreading that they ſhould be the firſt ſacri- 
fice, reſolved to leave the kingdom, and were defirous 
of carrying the king along with them, The genen 
defection of the Proteſtants made the king regard 
the Catholics as the only ſubjects on whoſe advice he 
could rely. The news he received from all quarter 
filled him with continual alarms; and, impelled by hi 
own fears, and thoſe of others, he precipitately embn. 
ced the reſolution of eſcaping into France ; but fir 
ſent cff the queen, and the infant prince, under the con. 
duct of Count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French 
king. He himſelf difappeared in the night, on th 
12th of December, attended only by Sir Edward Hale, 
and made the beſt of his way to a ſhip which waitel 
for him near the mouth of the river. This meaſure, 


which was the moſt grateful ro his enemies, he per- 


formed with the utmoſt privacy, and nothing could 
equal the ſurprize with which the court and the ci 
were ſeized, at the diſcovery of this ſtrange event. 
The more effectually to inyolve every ng in confu- 
flon, he had not appointed any one to exerciſe any par 
of the adminiſtration in his abſence ; he had recalled al 
the writs which had been iſſued far the election of 1 
new parliament; and, as he was failing down the 


TDs, threw the great Fal into the dire. - 
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The government being thus diſſolved, the populace 
roſe in a tumult, and not only deſtroyed all the maſs- 
houſes, but rifled the houſes of the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
and Florentine envoy, where many of the Catholics 
had lodged their moſt valuable effects. Jefferies, the 
chancellor, had diſguiſed himſelf in a waterman's habit, 
in order to paſs out of the kingdom; but, being diſco- 
vered by the populace, he felt that mercileſs treatment 
which he had been wont to inflict on others. He was 


carried in his blue jacket, and with his hat flapped 


down upon his face, before the. lord- mayor, where 


that countenance was expoſed ignominiouſly, which 
was wont to ſtrike terror on all who beheld it. Jef- 


feries having been, with difficulty, reſcued from the 
violence of thoſe who ſurrounded him, was committed 
to the Tower, more for protection than for puniſh- 
ment, where he died of a diſeaſe contracted by terror, 
and the hurts he had received in the tumult, 1 

The Prince of Orange was active in improving the 
national ferment to the moſt beneficial purpoſes; nei- 
ther did he heſitate to aſſume an authority which the 
preſent exigency had put into his hands. Beſides the 
general popularity attending his cauſe, a new incident 
made his approach to London ſtill more welcome. In 
the general conſternation which had ſeized the people, 
a rumour was ſpread, either by chance or deſign, that 


the diſbanded Iriſh in the King's army had taken arms, 


and begun a maſſacre of the Proteſtants. In times of 
terror, reports that are terrible eaſily find credit: none 
W into the truth of the maſſacre; all ſuppoſed it 
to be true: the panic ſhot through the kingdom like 
an electric ſhock. In the city the report was ſaid to 
have been brought from the country; in the country 
it was ſaid to have come from the city. The alarm- bells 


ſaw, at a diſtance, the ſmoke of burning cities, and 
heard the groans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered in the 


neighbourhood. The people in every village, and in 
2 3 ; 


every 


were rung.; the beacons fired ; men fancied that they 
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every town, ran to arms; the whole kingdom exhj. 
bited a ſcene of conſternation and horror; and in Lon. 
don the ſhops were ſhut, and the doors of moſt houſes 
barricadoed. It is ſurprizing that the Catholics were 
not all facrificed in the rage which naturally ſucceeds to 
ſuch popular ee: N 
In the midſt of this general anarchy, ſome of the 
petrs, together with many of the biſhops who happened 
to be in London, aſſumed the reins of government, 
This body, which was compoſed of about thirty, form. 
ed themſelves into a regular council, fixed a council. 
room, appointed Lord Halifax for their prefident, and 
exerciſed all powers of prerogative. They directed the 
magiſtrates of London to raiſe the militia ; iſſued or- 
ders to the fleet, to the king's diſbanded army, and to 
all the conſiderable garriſons in England; and they 
| em wo a declaration, in which they. cenſured the 
* king for his flight, and reſolved to apply to the prince 
for protection from the dangers of popery and ſlavery. 
Their orders were every where obeyed: from the high- 
eſt appearance of diſorder, all things, in a few days, 
ſubſided into compoſure and ſubordination. | 
While the prince was marching leiſurely towards 
London, hews arrived, that the king had been ſeized 
ſome fiſhermen at Feverſham, as he was making 
his eſcape in diſguiſe ; and had been abuſed by the 
mob till he was known; but that the gentry had inter- 
poſed and protected him, yet refuſed to conſent to his 
eſcape. This news being delivered to the council 
| while chey were ſitting, they ordered Lord Feverſham, 
with two hundred of the king's life-guards, and his 
coaches, to attend him; and to leave it to himſelf either 
to retire abroad, or to return, He choſe to return to 
London ; but the Prince of Orange ſent a meſſage to 
him, defiring him to advance no nearer the capital 
than Rocheſter. The meſſenger miſſed James by the 
way. The king ſent Feverſham with a letter to the 
Prince of Orange, requeſting his preſence in London 
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to ſettle the nation. He himſelf proceeded; to that 
place, and arrived on the ſixteenth of December. Ne- 
ver prince returning with victory to his 2 was re. 
ceived with louder acclamations of joy. All the ſtreeta 
were covered with bonfires, The bells were rung, and 
the air was rent with repeated ſhouts of gladneſs. All 
orders of men crowded to his coach; and, when he ar- 
ved at Whitehall, his apartments were crowded with 
ple who came to expreſs their joy at his return. 
The Prince of Orange received the news of his re- 
turn with an haughty air. His aim from the eginning 
was to force him by threats and ſeverities to relinqui 
the throne. The Dutch guards were ordered to take 
poſſeſſion of Whitehall, and to diſplace the Engliſh, 
The king was ſoon after commanded by. a meſſage, 
which he received in bed at midnight, to leave his pa- 
lace next morning, and to depart for Ham, a ſeat of 
the Ducheſs . He deſired, however, 
permiſſion. to retire to Rocheſter, a town not far 
the ſea-coaſt, and oppoſite to France, This was readily. 
anted: and it was now perceived that the harſh mea- 
ures of the, prince had taken effect, and that the king 
meditated an, eſcape to France. — 3 
The king, ſurrounded by the Dutch guards, arrived 
at Rocheſter on the nineteenth of December. The re- 
ſtraint put upon his perſon, and the manner in which he 
had been forced from London, raiſed the indignation of 
many, and the compaſſion of all. The Engliſh army, 
both officers and ſoldiers, began to murmur ; and, had 
t not been for the timidity and precipitation of Ja 
bimſelf, the nation had certainly returned to their alle- 
pance, He remained three nights at Rocheſter, in the 
nudſt of a few faithful friends. The Earls of Arran, 
Dumbarton, Aileſbury, Litchfield, and Middleton, 
vere there, and, with other officers of merit, the gal- 
ant Lord Dundee. They argued againſt his flight 
Vith united efforts. Several biſhops, ſome peers; and 
many officers, iptreated his ſtay in ſome part of Eng- 
me 1 . | land. 


„ 


it would raiſe a civil war, and he would not do fo much 
miſchief toa nation that would ſo ſoon come to their 
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land. Meſſage followed meſſage from London, They 
repreſented that the opinions of men began to change, 
and that events would daily riſe in favour of his au. 
thority. Dundee added his native ardour to his ad. 
vice. „The queſtion, fir, (faid he), is, Whether you 
ſhall ſtay in England, or fly to France? Whether you 
ſhall truſt the returning zeal of your native ſubjeds, or 
rely on a foreign power? Here you ought to ſtand, 

EKeep poſſeſſion of a part, and the whole will ſubmit by 

degrees. Reſume the ſpirit of a king. Summon your 

ſubjects to their allegiance. Your army, though dif. 
banded,'is not diſperſed. Give me your commiſſion, 

F will gather ten thouſand of your troops. J will carry 

your ſtandard at their head through England, and drive 

before you the Dutch and their prince.“ The king 
replied, that he believed it might be done; but that 


ſenſes again. Middleton urged his ſtay, though in 
the remoteſt part of the kingdom. Your majeſty 
- (faid' he) may throw things into confuſion by your de. 
parture; but it will be but the anarchy of a month: 2 
new government will ſoon be ſettled, and you and your 
family will be ruined.” Theſe ſpirited remonſtrances 
had no effect upon James. He reſolved to quit the 
kingdom; and, having communicated his deſign to 2 
few of his friends, he paſſed at midnight through the 
back-door of the houſe where he lodged, and with his 
ſon the Duke of Berwick, and Bid ulph one of his 
ſervants, went in a boat to a ſmack which lay waiting 
for him without the fort of Sheerneſs. By reaſon of a 
hard gale they were forced to bear pp toward Leigh, 
and to anchor on the Eſſex fide, under the lee of the 
land. When the gale ſlackened, they reached the Buoy 
of the Narrows without tacking ; but, not being able to 
; weather the Goodwin, they were forced to fail throug| 
the Downs. Seven ſhips lay there at anchor; but 
the ſmack paſſed unqueſtioned along. Unable get 


* 
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(Calais, ſhe bore away for Boulogne, and anchored be- 
fore Ambleteuſe, The king landed at three o'clock 
n the morning of Tueſday, December 25th; and, ta- 
ing poſt, ſoon joined his queen at St. Germain's. 

ames. having thus abandoned his dominions, the 
Prince of Orange remained maſter of them of courſe. 
By the advice of the houſe of lords, the only member 
of the legiſlature remaining, he was defired to ſummon 
a parliament by circular letters ; but the prince, unwil- 
ling to act upon ſo imperfect an authority, convened 
all the members who had ſat in the houſe of commons 
during any parliament of Charles II. and to theſe were 
added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common 
council of London; and the prince, being thus ſup- 
ported by an aſſembly deriving its authority from him- 
ſelf, wrote circular letters to the counties and corpora- 
tions of England to call a new parliament, 

The houſe being met, which was moſtly compoſed 
of the Whig party, thanks were given to the Prince of 
Orange for the deliverance he had brought them: after 
which they proceeded to ſettle the kingdom. A vote 
ſoon paſſed both houſes, that King James II. having 


endeavoured to ſubyert the conſtitution of the king- | 


dom, by breaking the original contract between the 


king and his people, and having by the advice of je- 


ſuits and other wicked perſons violated the fundamen- 
tal laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, 
had abdicated the- government; and that the throne 


| was thereby vacant. 


The king being thus depoſed, it was eaſy for Wil- 
liam to get himſelf appointed as his ſucceſſor. Pro- 


poſals were made for electing a regent. Others were 


for inveſting the Princeſs of Orange with regal power, 
and declaring the young prince ſuppoſititious. To 
theſe propoſals, however, William oppoſed the follow- 


ing deciſive argument, viz. that“ he had been called 


over to defend the liberties of the Britiſh nation, and 


hearck 


that he had happily effected his purpoſe; that he had 
Oo 
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heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for the eftabliq. 
ing of the government; that, if they choſe a regen; 
he thought it incumbent upon him to inform they 
that he would not be that regent ; that he would not 
| accept of the crown under the princeſs his wife, though 
he was convinced of her merits; that therefore, if ci. 
ther of theſe ſchemes was adopted, he could give them 
no aſſiſtance in the ſettlement of the nation; but would 
return home to his own country, ſatisfied with his aims 
to ſecure the freedom of theirs.” Upon this, after, 
long debate in both houſes, a new ſovereign was pre- 
ferred to a regent by a majority of two voices. It was 
agreed that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould 
reign jointly as King and Queen of 3 while 
the edminifration of government ſhould be placed in 
the hands of the prince only. The Marquis of Hal- 
fax, as ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a ſolemn 
tender of the crown to their highneſſes, in the name of 
the peers and commons of England. The prince ac- 
cepted the offer; and that very day, February 1g, 
1689, William and Mary were Hex: (Pit King and 
Queen of England. | ; 
Thus ended the reign of the Stuarts, at leaft in the 
male line; and, though James will afterwards appear 
upon the ſcene as the diſturber of William's peace, yet 
we ſhall here conſider him as politically dead, and ſhall 
2 ſum up his character in a few words: 
James II. was a prince in whom ſome good qualities 
were rendered ineffectual by miſtaken notions of the 
tive, exceſſive bigotry to the religion of Rome, 
and an inflexible ſeverity of temper. He was brave, 
Ready, reſolute, diligent, upright, and fincere, except 
when warped by religious conſiderations ; yet, even 
where religion was not concerned, he appears to have 
been proud, haughty, vindictive, cruel, and unrelent- 
ing; and, though he approved himſelf an obedient and 
dutiful ſubject, he certainly became one of the moſt in- 
_ tolerable ſovereigns that ever reigned over a free * 
5 0 
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The revenue of James II. had been raiſed by the 


parliament to about one million eight hundred and fifty 


thouſand pounds, and his income, as Duke of York, 
being added, made the whole amount to two millions a 


year, The national debt, at the revolution, amounted 


to one million fifty-four thouſand nine hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. 80 | 

During the latter part of Charles the Second's reign, 
the navy was ſuffered to fall decay ; but James, ſoon 


after his acceſſion, reſtored it to its former power and 


ory, and, before he left the throne, carried it much 
— 2 The adminiſtration of the admiralty under 
Pepys is ſtill regarded as a model for order and econo- 
my. The commerce and riches of England had never 


during any period increaſed ſo faſt as from the reſtora- 


tion to the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by diſ- 


turbing the trade of that republic, promoted the navi- 


cation of this iſland ; and, after Charles had made a 

peace with the ſtates, his ſubjects enjoyed un- 
moleſted the trade of Europe. The only diſturbance 
which they met with was from a few French priva- 
ters, who infeſted the channel; and Charles did not 


interpoſe in behalf of his ſubjects with ſufficient ſpirit 


and vigour. The recovery or conqueſt of New York 
and the Jerſeys was a conſiderable acceſſion to the 


ſtrength and ſecurity of the Engliſh eolonies; and to- 


gether with the ſettlements of Pennſylvania and Caro- 
lna extended the Engliſh empire in America. The 
perſecution: of the diſſenters contributed to augment 
and people theſe colonies. But King James, ſoon af- 
ter he came to the crown, revoked the charters which 
had been granted to the American ſettlements, and by 
which their liberties were ſecured ; and ſent over go- 
vernors inveſted with abſolute powers. The arbitrary 
principles of that monarch, ſays Mr. Hume, appear 
in every part of his adminiſtration.” 

Dr. Davenant affirms, that the ſhipping of England 
more than doubled during the twenty-eight years that 

; | 00 2 paſſed 
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paſſed between the reſtoration and the revolution. The 
increaſe of coinage during the two laſt reigns was ten 
millions two hundred and fixty-one thouſand pounds. 
A board of trade was erected in 1670, and the Earl of 

Sandwich was made preſident. Charles revived and 
ſupported the charter of the Eaſt- India company, but 
how far the nation was benefited by this meaſure, or 
whether jt was benefited at all, is a matter concerning 
which political reaſoners are not agreed. 

Sir Joſhua Child aflerts, that in 1688 there were 
more men worth ten thouſand pounds on the Change 
than in the year 1650 were worth one thouſand 
pounds; that five hundred pounds for a daughter's por. 
tion was in the earlier period deemed a larger portion 
than two thouſand pounds in the latter one. That 
gentlewomen in the more remote time thought them. 
ſelves well clothed in a ſerge gown, which a chamber. 
maid in 1688 would not have 6. geo in; he adds, 
that, beſides the great increaſe of rich clothes, plate, 
jewels, and houſchold furniture, coaches were in that 
time augmented an hundred fold. 5 

Until the time of the revolution, the liberty of the 
preſs was very imperfectly enjoyed in England, and 
that during a very ſhort period. The ſtar- chamber, 
while that court ſubſiſted, put effectual reſtraints upon 
printing. Hiſtory furniſhes abundant inſtances of the 
ſeverity of that court againſt thoſe who preſumed to 
write on political ſubjects; it fixed the number of prin- 
ters and printing-prefles, and appointed a licenſer, 
without whoſe approbation no book could be publiſh- 
ed; and as this tribunal decided matters by its own 
ſingle authority, without the intervention of a jury, i 
was always ready to find thoſe perſons. guilty, whom 
the king, or his miniſters, were pleaſed to look upon 
as ſuch. On the ſuppreſſion of that tribunal in 1641, 
the long parliament, whoſe conduct and aſſumed power 
were little better qualified to bear a ſcrutiny, revived 
the regulations againſt the freedom of the preſs; and 

. . : this 
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this authority was continued during all the periods of 
the republic and protectorſhip. Charles II. and after 
him James II. procured farther renewals of theſe re- 
frictions. The latter acts having expired in 1692, 
were, although at an æra poſterior to the revolution, 
continued for two years longer, ſo that it was not till 
the year 1694 that, in conſequence of the parliament 
refuſing to continue the prohibitions any longer, the 
freedom of the preſs was finally eſtabliſhed. The im- 
portant privilege which was thereby granted to the 
people was much diſreliſned by the king and his miniſ- 
ters, who ſeeing no where, in any government which 
then ſubſiſted, or which had exiſted in paſt ages, any 
example of ſuch unlimited freedom, doubted much of 
its ſalutary effects, and probably thought, that no pub. 
lications would ever fo much improve the general un- 
derſtanding of men as to render it ſafe to entruſt them 
with an indulgence ſo eaſily abuſed. Hereby the 
people are allowed openly to canvaſs and arraign the 
conduct of thoſe who are inveſted with any branch of 
public authority; and thereby is delivered into the 
hands of the people at large the exerciſe of the cenſo- 
rial power. So that every ſubject in England has not 
only a right to preſent petitions to the king, or the 
houſes of parliament, but he has a right alſo to lay his 
complaints and obſervations before the public by means 
of an open preſs. A formidable right this to thoſe that 
rule mankind, and which continually diſpelling the cloud 
of majeſty by which they are ſurrounded, brings them 
to a level with the reſt of the people, and ſtrikes at the 
very being of their authority. . 
The characters of the monarchs of the race of 
Stuart is not very high in hiſtory, but they have bet- 
ter ſtatues to their memories than the ſovereigns of 
any other houſe. That of Charles I. at Charing-croſs, 
is unqueſtionably the firſt equeſtrian ſtatue in the me- 
tropolis; and that of James II. behind Whitehall, 
though ſeldom ſeen, is indiſputably ſuperior to K* we 
ve 
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have had before or fince. The air and attitude are pe- 
culiarly fine; the manner free and eaſy ; the expreſſion 
inimitable ; it diſplays the very foul of that ill-judging 


and ill-fated prince, and is therefore as valuable as if it 


commemorated an hero. Added to all this, the exe. 


 cution is in a perfect high finiſhed and eminently ſpi- 


rited tile. 


Of the Fall of the feudal Efabliſhment, and the Ins- 


duction of a Randing Army. 


WE have already deſcribed the nature and efficacy 
of the feudal ſyſtem, and the advantages derived from 
its principles, in page 249, to p, 268, of the firſt yo- 


lume of this work; and we have there ſeen, that the 


tion of civil liberty, and the perfection of mi- 


itary diſcipline, were the LEE objects of the feudal 


aſſociation, and directed all its views, until the intro- 


 duRtion of the coterelli, and other mercenaries, corrup- 


ted the manners and diſpoſition of the army, and was 
of the utmoſt violence to its nature. It offended infi- 
nitely the barons and the military tenants, that they 
ſhould be called to mingle with perſons fo ignoble. 
Yet the princes of Europe, finding the advantages of 
troops whom they could command to their purpoſes, 
and march at their will, were diſpoſed to encourage 
them. They perceived, that they could poſſeſs no 

wer without mercenaries ; and no mercenaries: were 
to be had without money. Hence the paſſion for 


wealth, and hence the ruinous projects to acquire it; 


which in the end ſerved to deſtroy altogether the pur- 
poſes of knight-ſervice. They gave a mortal fab to 
the feudal militia. The feudal aſſociation became foul 


with diſguſts, oppreſſions, and diſorders. Time, and 


the devices of art, augmented the general confuſion. 
The barons and tenants in capite by knight-ſervice, 
when ſummoned to take arms, diſputed the number of 


their fees, and the knights they ſhould furniſh, The 
ah ps . | 
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tenants by eſcuage made proffers of the half or the 
third of the payments to which they were bound. The 
conſtables and the marſhals of armies were ill qualified 
to decide concerning matters, ſo delicate in their own 
nature,” and in which an impropriety of conduct might 
be a prejudice to their ſovereigns. Doubts aroſe, not 
only about the fees or the knights of eſtates, but about 
the tenure by which they were held. The clergy were 
forward to invent and to encourage frauds, Th 
taught the laity to convey to them their feudal poſ- 
ſeſlons, and to receive them back as property. The 
fees in their own enjoyment they affected to hold in 
1 8 or by a tenure that gave no ſervice but 
prayers. The ſubdiviſions of knight- fees created per- 
plexities that were intricate in no common degree. 
Fines or payments were often demanded, not only for 
the fractions which were members of the fee, but for 
fractions which were not members. The conſultation 
of rolls and records, inquifitions by jurors, and the ex- 
amination of witneſſes or evidence, required a length 
of time, and a trial of patience, and were not always 
ſatisfactory. The ſovereign, in the mean time, was 
in haſte to march againſt an enemy. And he felt his 
weakneſs in the diminiſhed ranks of his army, in the 
abſtractions of his revenues, in the turbulent ſervice 
of the-great vaſſals who obeyed his ſummons, in the 
coldneſs of thoſe who acted as ſubſtitutes, in the total 
want of diſcipline and of military knowledge in infe- 
rior orders, and in the limited time which the troops 
were to remain in the field. To all theſe cauſes, the 
iſe of commerce is to be added. Its various purſuits, 
and its endleſs occupations, were to actuate the middle 
and the loweſt claſſes of men, and to give the killing 
dow to a ſyſtem, of which the ruins and decline have 
at intereſt and importance that bring back to the me- 
mory its magnificence and grandeur. All the ſplen- 
dour and advantages of the antient chivalry could not 
uphold the feudal militia, The dubbed knight, or the 
| 5 | knight 
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rily a multitude of warriors, whoſe military renown | 
had chiefly entitled them to the inveſtiture of arms, 


ſiuſtained honours and offices. Men of rank were alſo 
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| Knight of honour, now fell with the mere military te. 


nant, or the knight of tenure. Chivalry began to de. 
cay as well as knight-ſervice. When they ceaſed to 
give a mutual aid and ſupport, they were ſoon to ope- 
rate in a contrary direction, and to promote the decline 

of each other. | 1 
In the order of dubbed knights, there were neceſſi- 


and whoſe accompliſhments were greater than their 
fortunes, Their knowledge in war, and the rank to 
which they were advanced by the ceremonial of knight. 
hood, gave them the capacity of acting in all ſtations, 
Their poverty, ſplendid but inconvenient, made them 
attach themſelves, in a more particular manner, to 
princes and nobles. From theſe they received pen- 
fions, and, in the houſeholds of theſe, they enjoyed and 


to vie with one another in their numbers and attach- 
ment. They became a part of the garniture, the mag- 

nificence, and the pride, of nobility, . 
There were thus, in the declenfion of the feudal 
army, a ſociety of men, who could ſupply the perſonal 
ſervice and attendance of the luxurious and the great. 
A ſubſtitution of knights, in the place of the barons 
and vaſſals of the crown, thence prevailed very gere- 
rally. And, while knights were, in this manner, to 
wound deeply the military diſcipline and arrangements, 
they were to throw a contempt on knighthood by their 
numbers and venality. The change of manners, and 
the uſes of wealth, had tarniſhed the luſtre and the glo- 

ries of the antient chivalry, 

In the ftate of its degradation, the long and hard 
apprenticeſhip to arms which, of old, had prepared the 
candidate for the ſtruggles and the cares of knight- 
hood, was forgotten. The poſſeſſion of a portion of 
land was ſufficient to give a title to this dignity ; it # 
annexed to a knight's fee, The unaccompliſhed py 
| 's pfen 
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tietor of a few acres was now adorned with the ſword, 

and admitted to the ceremonies. of knighthood. But 

he could not hold'its honours. They had paſſed away 

for ever. The order, which had ennobled kings, and 

greatneſs, ſupreme power, and the loftieſt acquire- 
ments, grew to be mean and trivial. 

The aſpiring and the meritorious who, of old, court- 
ed and expected knighthood, with the moſt paſſionate 
ardour and the fondeſt hope, now avoided it with anxi- 
ety, and received it with diſguſt, An happy exertion 
of prerogative added to its humiliation. Princes, to 
uphold their armies, iſſued frequent proclamations, 
which required all the military tenants of the crown to 
appear before them on a certain day, and to be girt 
with the belt of knighthood. Having ceaſed to be an 
object of choice, it was to be made a {abjet of com- 
pulſion. A fingle knight's fee held of the crown, be- 
ing deemed an ample -enough fortune to entitle to 
knighthood, its poſſeſſor, if unwilling to accept this 
dignity; was compelled to receive it. Senility, irreco- 
verable weakneſs, and loſs of limbs, were the only ex- 
cules to be admitted for his refuſal. If he had not 
theſe reaſons to plead, and neglected to take the ho- 
nour of knighthood, his eſtate was diftrained by the 
officers of the revenue. Men were to buy, as a privi- 
lege, a reſpite and an exemption from knighthood ; 
and princes, when they could not recover their armies, 
vere thus to fill their exchequers. _ 0 

In a condition, not merely of meanneſs, but of diſ- 
grace and calamity, the antient chivalry could no longer 
exiſt, It was worn out to extremity ; and the military 
and regular eſtabliſhments to which the defects of the 
feudal arrangements pointed ſo ſtrongly, were to ſu- 
perſede its uſes and advantages. It did not die, as ſo 
many writers have fancied, of the ridicule of Cervantes, 
but of old age, deſpondence, and debility. | 

This diſaſtrous ſtate of chivalry and of fiefs, by dif. 
uniting the intereſts of the lord and the vaſſal, gave riſe 
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to many oppreſſions and grievances, Theſe produced 1 
a proneneſs to venality and corruption. All ranks of 5 
men, from the ſovereign to the ſlave, ſeemed at vari- 1 
ance. Rapacity and inſolence characteriſed the ſupe- ty 
rior and the maſter ; chicane and diſaffection, the va. a 
ſal and the ſervant. A relaxation of morals, total and 0 
violent, prevailed. Chivalry loſing its renown, the by 
purity of the knightly virtues was tarniſhed. When 
+1tfell as a military eſtabliſhment, its generous manners 0 
were not to remain in vigour. The women were to loſe * 
- their value and their pride. The propenſity to vice T 
| foſtered by a political diſorder, and the paſſion for gal- hi 
lantry driven to extremity by the romantic admiration * 
which had been paid to the ſex, engendered a volup- * 
tuouſneſs and a luxury which, in the circle of human * 
affairs, uſually diſtinguiſn and haſten the decline and * 
the fall of nations. * 
Manners, too ſtately and pure for humanity, are not * 
to flouriſh long. In the ruined ſtates of fiefs and chi- th 
valry, there prevailed not, in the one ſex, the ſcrupu- ter 
lous honour, the punctilious behaviour, and the diftant the 
adoration of beauty, which had illuſtrated the æra of Jen 
their greatneſs; nor, in the other, were there to be bes 
remarked, the cold and unconquerable chaſtity, the pit 
majeſtic air, and the ceremonious dignity, which had of? 
Iifted them above nature. A gallantry leſs magnifi- per 
cent, and more tender, took place. The faſtidiouſneſs rup 
and delicacies of former ages wore away. The women Th 
ceaſed to be idols of worſhip, and became objects of a 
love. In an unreſerved intercourſe, their attractions may 
were more alluring. The times, prone to corruption, the 
were not to reſiſt their vivacity, their graces, their paſſion Ot 
to pleaſe. Love ſeemed to become the ſole buſineſs buk 
of life. The ingenious and the ſentimental found a the 
Jaſting intereſt and a bewitching occupation in the aſ- of 
ſiduities, anxieties, and the tenderneſs, of intrigue. The no 


coarſe and intemperate, indulging their indolence and 
J. appetite, 
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appetite, ſought the haunts, and threw themſelves in- 
to the arms, of proſtituted beauty. | 
The talents which, of old, recorded the deeds of va- 
lour, and the atchievements of war, were now devoted 
to the fair. In every country of Europe, the poet 
conſecrated to them his homage and his ſongs. And, 
to the faſhion of gallantry, the riſe of literature is to 
be aſcribed. Men of genius, and men who fancied they 
poſſeſſed it, reſorted to the courts of princes, and to 
the palaces of the noble; and the praiſe, which they 
knew how to laviſh, got them attention and patronage. 
To make verſes was the road to preferment. No lady 
was without her poet. Nor was poetry the exerciſe 
only of thoſe who wiſhed to better their fortunes. 
While it gave riches and reſpe& to the obſcure, by the 
connections it gained to them, it was an ornament and 
an honour to the great. Princes and barons, as well 
as knights and gentlemen, found it the ſureſt recom- 
mendation to their miſtreſſes. They ſung their charms, 
their diſdain, and their rigours. Even the artificial 
tenderneſs of the poet often grew into reality ; and 
the fair one, who, at firſt, only liſtened to praiſe, at 
length yielded to paſſion. The adulation paid to 
beauty diſpoſed it to approve ; complaints led to pity; 
pity to love. The enchantment of perpetual flatteries, 
of proſtrations reſpe&ful and paſſionate, of vows re- 
peated with ardour, of ſighs ever meant to allure, cor- 
rupted a ſex, of which the ſenſibilities are ſo exquiſite, 
The rite of marriage, formerly ſo ſanctimonious, was 
only courted to be abuſed. The pride of condition, 
more powerful than modeſty, was, indeed, a check to 
the virgin ; but ſhe was to wait reluctantly the mo- 
ment, when her coyneſs and timidities, inſtead of re- 
buking the paſſions, were to be a zeſt to them. All 
the fopperies of fancy were exhibited, all the labyrinths 
of love were explored. A licentiouſneſs, which knew 
no reſtraint from principle, was rendered more ſedu- 
* . 
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cing by the decorums and decorations of a fantaſtic 
gallantry. 

Religion, which muſt ever mix in human affairs, is 
oftener uſed to debaſe than to enlighten. - It is too 
often a maſs. of ſuperſtitions, which encourage the 
weakneſſes of mankind. This was the caſe with Chrif. 
tianity in the darkneſs of the middle times. The vo- 
taries of beauty did not ſcruple to addreſs the Deity to 
ſoften its obſtinacy. In the heat of intrigue they in- 
voked the Trinity and the ſaints for ſucceſs. Religion 
was employed to give a poignancy to the diſorders of 
proſtitution and luſt. The rich had houſes of debauch 
in the form of monaſteries, conſiſting of many cells or 
apartments, and under the government of abbeſſes. 
The profaneneſs of gallantry diſturbed and deformed 
even the meditations of the moſt pious. The devotee 
was to ſeek a miſtreſs in heaven. He was to look up 
to the virgin with the eyes of a lover, and to contem- 
plate the beauties of her perſon, and the graces of her 
carriage. What is more extravagant, the felicities of 
futurity ſeemed a trifle unworthy of acceptance, with- 
out the contracts and the vanities of an irreverent cour- 
teſy. I would not,“ ſaid a poet, be in Paradiſe, 
but on the condition of making love to her whom | 
adore.” 5 

The vices and examples of the clergy added to the 
general contagion. They were emulous to exceed not 
only in ſuperb living, and in the luxuries of the table, 
but in the paſtimes and the gratifications of illicit love. 
It was in vain that laws were made to prohibit them 
from entertaining in their houſes © any virgins dedi- 
cated to God.” The arts of the popes to tear them 
from their women would fill volumes. No eccleſia- 
ſtic was without his concubines. The fins of the faint 
were groſs and comfortable. In contempt of all de- 
cency, they even educated publicly the fruits of their 
amours. Rampant and diſſolute, they preached reli- 
gion, and were a diſgrace to it; virtue, and they were 
9 * 
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in haſte to contemn it; another world and they were 
immerſed in the enjoyments of the preſent. 2 

An uni verſal corruption diffuſed itſelf. To be deep 
in debauch, and ſucceſsful with the ladies, were certain 
marks of worth. They were parts of the eminence to 
which the deſerving ſeemed to aſpire. To be amorous 
and deceitful, were not leſs meritorious than to be 
brave and witty, There was exhibited a ſtrange pic- 
ture of fierceneſs and effeminacy, oppreſſion and polite- 
neſs, impiety and devotion. 

The age, in which ſo many armies, inflamed with 
zeal, were to fight for the recovery and poſſeſſion of the 
holy ſepulchre, was remarkable for the moſt criminal - 
depravity. The pilgrims and cruſaders exported the 
vices of Europe, and imported thoſe of Aſia. Saint 
Louis, during his pious and memorable expedition, 
could not prevent the moſt open licentiouſneſs and diſ- 
order, He found houſes of proftitution at the doors of 
his tent, His character, his example, and his precau- 
tions, were reſtraints ineffectual and fruitleſs. ' 

While the ladies of rank were to be befieged in form, 
to be purſued in all the windings of affectation and ca- 
price, and to oppoſe to their impatient lovers all the 
obſtacles of a delicacy pretended or real, the women of 
inferior condition were approached with familiarity. It 
even appears to have been common for huſbands to 
make a traffic of the chaſtity of their wives, though ſe- 
vere regulations were enacted to repreſs this practice. 
The offices'of the laundreſs and the milliner being yet 
no particular profeſſions, there were in the habitations 
and palaces of the rich, apartments for women, who, 
while they performed the ſervices peculiar to theſe, 
were alſo debauched to impunity, and ſubſervient to 
luſt, Juriſdiction, being yet ambulatory, and kings 
making frequent progreſſes through their dominions, 
it was uſual for proſtitutes to follow the court; and 
officers were appointed to keep them in ſubjection and 
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order. To be marſbal of the king's whores in particula 
ces and diſtricts, was an honour and a dignity, 

To this degeneracy and profaneneſs, I am incline 
to trace the law, which, in the declining condition of 
fiefs, made it a forfeiture of the eſtate, for the vaſſal to 
debauch the fiſter, the daughter, or the wife, of his 
ſuperior. | 

In the greater towns, there were women who lived 
openly by proſtitution, exercifing it as a profeſſion, 
There were even whole ſtreets which were inhabited by 
them. In Paris and in London, the number of pub. 
lic brothels was incredible. In the latter, in the days 
of Richard II. a lord mayor imported trumpets from 
Flanders, and kept ſtew-houſes, where the dainty and 
the ſqueamiſh were to trade in this foreign merchan- 
dize. Bordelloes or ſtews were permitted and ſanc- 
. tioned by the authority of government in every coun- 
try of Europe. To twelve of theſe Henry VII. gave 
his licenſe; and ſigns painted on their walls diſtin- 
guiſhed them, and invited the paſſenger. So general 
was the licentiouſneſs which now ſpread itſelf, that the 
proprietors of houſes found it neceſſary to let them out 
under the expreſs condition, that the leſſee ſhould keep 
and harbour no common women. Henry VIII. who 
approved not love in any form but that of matrimo- 
ny, ſuppreſſed many ſtew-houſes in Southwark, and 
ordained, that proftitutes ſhould nat receive the rites 
of the church while they lived, nor have a Chriſtian 
burial when they were dead. 
Such were the manners which were produced by the 
oppreſſions and diſorders of the times; and the mer- 
cenaries, which were made neceſſary by the failure of 
fiefs and chivalry, led to misfortunes till greater. 
T hey were ſcarcely known, when the princes of Eu- 
rope invented the art of extorting the wealth of their 
ſubjects, and of employing it to oppreſs them. While 
the lands dealt out by the crown created an effectual 
army, ſoldiers gave their ſervice for their poſſeſſions, 
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But, when the inconveniencies and the defects of this 
tem had produced mercenaries, the prince had no 
ſeffions to beſtow. His domains had gone away 
tom him in prodigalities and donations. It was yet 
ncumbent on him to maintain his troops. Money 
vas abſolutely indiſpenſable to him, and he was to find 
out meaſures to procure it. Theſe meaſures are inte- 
reſting in themſelves, and ſtill more ſo in their conſe- 
quences. They gave riſe to taxations in Europe, The 
nafals of the crown by knight-ſervice were obliged to 
onal attendance in wars; but, conſidering it as a 
burden, were diſpoſed to compound for it. This was 
a the caſe with the inferior tenants, They were no 
ks inclined to contribute their proportions to their 
brds, than theſe were to ſatisfy their prince. To the 
prince, the money of his vaſſals was of more advan- 
unge than their ſervice ; but agreements with each were 
fatiguing and endleſs ; and his mercenaries were cla- 
merous and impatient. An expedient preſented itſelf, 
vbich, to all parties, gave the promiſe of eaſe and ſa- 
tofaction. The prince, inſtead of the ſervice that was 
due, and, inſtead of contracting with every tenant who 
held from him, aſſeſſed a moderate ſum on every 
knight's fee throughout the kingdom. It was but juſt 
that his tenants ſhould give a fine for their attendance ; 
and what they furniſhed was to go to his mercenaries. - 
The prerogative thus begun, was pregnant with mis- 
fortunes to ſubjects, and with advantages to princes, | 
which were foreſeen neither by the former nor the lat- 
ter, What, at firſt, was a matter of expediency, and 
a expreſſion of the confidence of the people, and of 
the diſcretion of the ſovereign, grew into a- moſt for- 
mdable taxation. It was exerted with no moderation 
or decency. In the delirium of their greatneſs, the 
princes of Europe began to fancy, that, in extracting 
money from their ſubſects, they ought to know no rule 
but their ambition, their wants, and their caprice, 
In 
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In conformity with the aſſeſſment on the eſtates ſub. 
ject to knight-ſervice, a tax was demanded from the 
poſſeſſors of land holden in frankalmoigne and in oc. 
cage. And it has already been obſerved, that the te- 
nants by eſcuage paid a ſtipulated fine for their fees, 
All the territory of the kingdom was thus to contri. 
bute to the neceſſities of princes, and the greateſt pro- 
portion of it was to be actually expoſed to their ravages, 
Their rapacity was not yet however, ſatisfied. The 

cravings of ambition, and the prodigalities of mere. 
naries, demanded ſomething more. - During the for. 
tunate times of the feudal affociation, it had been com. 
mon for the inhabitants of the cities and towns within 
the demeſnes of the ſovereign, and within thoſe of the 
nobility, to expreſs, reſpectively, by preſents, their 
ſubmiſſion, ſatisfaction, and gratitude. In more un- 
happy times, theſe gifts, theſe fruits of generoſity, 
were demanded as a right. Theſe preſents, the ex- 
preſſions of happineſs, grew into tallages and exactions, 
and began to denote miſery and wretchedneſs. The 
prince, with an unbluſhing audacity, levied grants at 
his will from his cities and towns ; and his example 
was followed by the nobles in the cities and towns 
within their territories. Hence the moſt deftrudive 
and the moſt calamitous of all the oppreſſions of the 
middle times, $: | 

. Meaſures, ſo hoſtile to the free ſpirit of the govem- 
ment, infringements of property ſo audacious, every 
where excited and inflamed the paſſions of the people, 
The princes of Europe began to contend for power, 
and their ſubjects for liberty. Struggles, the moſt cri 
tical and the moſt ſerious, were ſuſtained; and the pro- 
greſs of theſe, and the reſpective ſucceſs of the parties 
in the different kingdoms of Europe altered its go- 
vernments to the forms they in general maintain at 
this hour, 

In France, and in other countries, the command of i 
the mercenaries, and the power of taxation, finally 

| prevailed 
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ailed. In England, the frantic weakneſſes of King 
ohn, and the union of the nobles and the people, re- 
novated the Gothic liberty, and ſet limits to princes. 
While, in ſtates leſs fortunate, the kingly authority was 
to grow into deſpotiſm, and to debaſe the genius of 
men, while taxes, and tallages, and exactions, were to 
be demanded in wantonneſs and caprice, and a cruel 
tyranny to diffuſe oppreſſion and grievance, the magna 
charta ordained, that no prince of England ſhould 
preſume to levy any tax, tallage, or exaction, without 
the conſent of the parliament ; and that, while the land 
of the kingdom was to be free from his rapaciouſneſs, 
he ſhould not dare to harraſs its cities or towns, but 


that they ſhould return to the poſſeſſion and enjoyment 
of their ancient liberties, 


Theſe diſorders of the feudal militia produced mer- 
cenaries, and the uſe of mercenaries gave birth to taxa- 
tions, Taxations were begun to be levied in all the 
ſtates of Europe, at the will of the prince. This occa- 
fioned contentions between ſovereigns and their ſub- 
jets. The victory of the kingly authority over the 
liberty of the people continued in many princes the 
power of taxation ; and this power, and the command 
of mercenaries, are the completion of deſpotiſm. In 
England, the prerogative of taxation which the prince 
had aſſumed was wreſted from him by the great char- 
ter of liberties; he was to command his mercenaries ; 
but he was to depend for their ſupport and their pay 


on the generoſity of his people. 


The coterelli, or banditti, who had thus infuſed it- 


ſelf into the feudal army, and offered their ſwords to 
the higheſt bidder, introduced the idea that war might 
be conſidered as a trade. The feudal proprietor fought 
for his land and his nation, and the prince had no title 
to demand his ſervice in any diſpute of his own. He 
drew his ſword for the ſafety of the ſtate, or for its ho- 
nour ; but he was not bound to ſupport the quarrels of 
his ſovereign. When the feudal prince contended 
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with a great ſubject, the feudal vaſſals of the kingdom 


did not move indiſcriminately to his call. His defen. 


ders, in this ſituation, were his particular vaſſals, or 
the tenants of his demeſne. In like manner, if he de. 
clared war againft a foreign ſtate, without the conſent 
of the great council of the nation, the majority of the 


feudal vaſſals might refuſe to obey his mandate, It was 


only in the wars and in the quarrels approved by the 
nation, that they attended to his ſummons. But, when 
arms became a profeſſion, the ſoldier ſtipulated his fer. 
vice for his pay. He conſulted not for what end he 
was to fight. An implicit obedience was required from 
him; and his ſword, though it might be employed a. 
gainſt a natural and active enemy, might alſo be turned 
againſt his native country, and give a ſtab to its repoſe 
and R Na 

Wben, 4 the refuſe of the vagabonds of Europe, 
the taking money for ſervice was become familiar, the 
making war a traffic prevailed in every ſtate. The idle 
and the profligate found a way of life, which flattered 
their indolence and rapacity. The uſual method of 
collecting an army, was now by contracts with nobles, 
who had authority over the looſe and diſorderly inha- 
bitants of their eftates; with captains, whoſe addreſs 
or valour could allure adventurers to their ſtandards 
and with individuals, whoſe poverty or choice made 
them offer themſelves to the conſtables and the mar- 
mals of princes. Theſe troops, though more obedi- 


ent than the feudal militia, were not much ſuperior to 
them in diſcipline. For, at the end of every war, the 


prince, on whom they depended for pay, was in haſte 

to diſband them. | 
But, while this grew to be the uſual method of rail- 
ing an army, it was a law in the different nations of 
Europe, that all the ſubjects of a kingdom were bound 
to take arms in caſes of neceſſity. Statutes, accord- 
ingly; or ordinances, aſcertained the armour with which 
every perſon, in proportion to his riches and rank, * 
| 0 
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to provide himſelf, and which he was to keep conſtantly 

in his poſſeſſion. And thus, when dangers threatened, 
and ſudden invaſions took place, commiſſions of array 
were iſſued by princes, and ſupplies to the army called 
out from the provinces and counties, the villages and 
cities. The ſoldiers, levied in this manner, received 
alſo the pay of the prince. An example of an array, 
ſo early as the reign of Edward I. is remarked by Mr, 
Madox, and it proceeded on writs from that prince to 
all the ſheriffs of England. It has been thought, that 
King John's reign afforded the firſt inſtance of, an ar- 
ray. But it is highly probable, that arrays were prior 
to his age, Mr. Hume had met with no commiſſion 
of array till the reign, of Henry V. and this circum- 
ſtance could not fail of leading him into miſtakes, Ar- 
rays for ſailors were practiſed after the ſame method as 
for ſoldiers. The cuſtom 1s ſtill retained in the preſ- 
ſing of ſeamen. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that this 
illegal power is yet ſuffered, to remain with the crown, 
If exerted as to ſoldiers, it would ſeem the higheſt ty- 
ranny. In apology for it, authors have ſaid, that it 1s 


difficult to diſcover an expedient to anſwer its. purpoſes, * 


wthout greater danger to liberty. 

Theſe ſchemes for a military power were ſtill umper; 
fect. The oppreſſion of arrays was diſguſting and cruel 
in the higheſt degree; and the troops they furniſhed 
were ill difpoſed to exert themſelves, and without diſ- 
cipline. Mercenaries were the ſtrength of armies; 
but, to collect ſuch multitudes of them as were requi- 
ſite for great and vigorous efforts, required an inex- 
hauſtible revenue. They had, beſides, no principle of 
attachment or of honour. An object of terror to the 
people, and of ſuſpicion to the prince, they were em- 
ployed and deteſted; and, when the termination of a 
war ſet them looſe, the condition of Europe was de- 
formed, and the greateſt diſorders were perpetrated. 
They had no certain homes, and no regular plan of 
ſubſiſtence. They were at the command of the tur- 
q 2 bulent 
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bulent and factious; they aſſociated into bands and 
companies, and were often ſo formidable as to main. 
tain themſelves, for a time, in oppoſition to civil au. 
thority. Robberies, murders, the raviſhment of wo- 
men, and other atrocious crimes, were frequent, It 
was chiefly the enormous diſſoluteneſs and irregularity 
of manners introduced by the mercenaries, which de- 
formed England ſo much in the reign of Edward I, 


that the ordinary judges were thought unable to exe. | 


cute the laws. This, it would ſeem, made Edward 
invent a new tribunal of juſtice, which had power to 
traverſe the kingdom, and to inflict diſcretionary pu- 
niſhments on ders Yet a court ſo inquiſttorial 
was a daring inſult to a free nation, and infinitely a 
greater calamity than all the diſorders which prevail- 
ed. That country is miſerable where the diſcretion of 
a judge is the law. | ap; 
Confuſions often lead to improvement, by demand- 
ing and pointing out a remedy. It was perceived, that 
the ſoldiery ought to be maintained or kept up, not 
only in times of war, but of peace. They would thus 
be preſerved from marauding, and plunder, and riot; 


and, improving in diſcipline, they would act with great- 


er firmneſs and efficacy. 

The creation of a ſtanding force, of which the idea 
was thus unfolded, was alſo facilitated by the rivalſhi 
which had prevailed between France and England, 
From the time that William the Conqueror had mount- 
ed the throne of England, the two kingdoms enter- 
tained a jealouſy of one another. The dominions 

which the Engliſh poſſeſſed on the continent, being a 
ſource of conſideration to them there, became the 
foundation of diſquiets and animoſities, which were 
ready to break out on occaſions the moſt trifling. 
Frequent wars, putting to trial the ſtrength and re- 
ſources of the rival ſtates, ſerved to improve them in 
arts and in arms. Even the victories of Edward Ill. 


me 


and Henry V. while they brought ſo much * 
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and glory to England, were leſſons of inſtruction to 
the other ſtates of Europe, by diſcovering the danger 


u- which muſt reſult to all of them from the encroach- 
0- ments of a power ſo formidable and ſo ambitious. 
It Thus, the decay of the feudal ſyſtem, the diſorders of 
ty the mercenaries, and the political condition of France 
le- with regard to England, all conſpired to illuſtrate the 
I, neceſſity of a ſtanding force. Rr 
e- Having deliberated maturely on the ſtep he was to 
rd take, Charles VIL in the year 1445, ſelecting out of 
to his forces a body of cavalry, to the number of nine 
u- thouſand, formed them into fifteen regular and ſtand- 
rial ing companies, under officers of experience. Three 
7 4 years after, encouraged by his ſucceſs, he eſtabliſhed a 
al ſtanding infantry of Frank archers, to the number of 
| of fixteen thouſand. The French nobility, who had been 
long tired and diſguſted with the fatigues and the re- 
nd- turns of military ſervice, to which their tenures ſub- 
| jected them, and the people who hoped, under diſci- | 
not plined troops, to be tree from the inſults and oppreſ- 
hus ſions which they had known under the mercenaries, 
ot ; oppoſed not theſe eſtabliſhments. They were ſtruck 
eat with the advantages to be derived from them, but diſ- 
cerned not their dangerous and fatal tendency. No 
idea conſtitutional limitations were made; no bulwarks 
ſhip were raiſed up for the ſecurity of the national inde- 
and. pendence and liberties. Succeeding princes were to 
unt- add to, and improve on, the arbitrary regulations of 
ter- Charles; and, from this period, the monarchs of 
ions France were in the full capacity of levying taxes at | 
7g their pleaſure, and of ſurveying, in mockery, the rights ; 
the | 


and pretenſions of their ſubjects. 


were But, - while France and other ſtates of Europe, in 
ling. conſequence of theſe general reaſons, and from the idea 
re- of their own intereſt, and the upholding a balance of 
m in power, were to be induced to admit of ſtanding armies, 
III. and were thence to loſe their liberties, the ſame cauſes 


ngth did not operate the ſame effects in England. The in- 
troduction 


' 
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troduction of a ſtanding army was, indeed, to be made 
effectual here; but at a more diſtant period, and on 
principles the moſt conſiſtent with liberty. The ad- 
vantages to accrue from it did not eſcape obſervation; 
but its dangers were ſtill ſcen in the ſtrongeſt light; 
and its eſtabliſhment was oppoſed, till the very mo- 
ment when its neceſſity was abſolute and uncontroulable, 
| The feudal militia, and troops furniſhed by contra 
with nobles and captains, and by the enliſting of yo. 
lunteers, ſtill continued to conſtitute the uſual military 
power of England, And as yet, alſo, commiſſions of 
array continued to be iſſued by princes to procure forces 
on extraordinary occaſions. And the termination of 
every war was regularly followed with the diſbandment 
of the army. 
Oft theſe inſtitutions, the inconveniencies, as I have 
ſaid, were infinite and enormous, They were prefer- 
able, however, to a ſtanding army, with deſpotiſm, 
For regulations and policy might, in ſome degree, 
ſupply and alleviate their defects and. abuſes. Theſe 
diſorders, indeed, of the feudal militia, had riſen to a 
height, which, confidering the growing refinement of 
the nation, admitted not of any * 4 They were 
to endure, of conſequence, till the extinction of te- 
nures. But wholeſome rules and enactments might 
depreſs or diminiſh the confuſions and the oppreſſions 
which were the natural reſults of the uſe and diſmiſſion 
of mercenaries; and theſe were not wanting. It was 
likewiſe poſſible to give a check to the violence of 
Yrinces in the iſſuing of commiſſions of array; and the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, and expreſs laws, made it 
fully underſtood, that they ought to be undertaken 
and executed with the greateſt reſpe& for the freedom 
of the. ſubject, and in caſes only of urgent danger and 
apparent neceſſity. _ 
Ihe reduction of the power of taxation aſſumed by 
princes, and the declaration. of magna charta, that the 
people were to grant the ſupplies which they thought 
| " neceſlary 
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neceſſary to government, had foftered the paſſion for 
independence. The conſtant appeals of the people ta 
charters declaratory, of their ancient freedom and pri- 
vileges, and correctory of abuſes, that time and the 
maxims of tyranny had produced, gave them an evi- 
dent ſuperiority which they might exert in all political 
contentions. It was eaſy to diſcover when the ſove- 
reign was diſpoſed to encroach; and the power the 
commons could oppoſe to him was decifive : to re- 
fuſe him money, was to diſarm him. Of himſelf, he 
could maintain no formidable army ; and the people 
were not to, laviſh to him their wealth, that he might 

oppreſs them. oth 

The ſchools of law, which were opened by learned 
men immediately after the ſettlement of the charters'of 
liberty, diffuſed widely the fundamental and free prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution : the diſcuſſion of political 
topics employed even the loweſt ranks of the citizens, 
and engendered a turbulence, which, with all its ills, 
muſt be allowed to be reſpectable. 

The awe over parliamentary debate, which Richard 
l. effected by the body of four thouſand archers, which 
he attempted to keep up, and the inſolence and diſor- 
ders of this band, awakened, to an uncommon degree, - 
the public jealouſy, and evinced, with decifion, the 
dangers of a ſtanding force. The miſerable ſtate of 
France, under the military deſpotiſm which Charles 
VII. had begun, and which Louis XI. had accompliſh- 
ed, diſplayed, in all its terrors, that mode of admini- 
ration which allows to the prince the command of the 
taxes and the army. | | 25 

The Engliſh, aſtoniſhed at the tyranny and pride 
of Kings in other nations, repreſſed them in their own. . 
The ſpirit of oppoſition to the crown, natural to the 
government, and brought into exertion by the oppreſ- 
we views and the encroaching domination of princes, 
unfolded all their powers to the commons. During a 
long ſeries of years, no ſtanding army was Pre 
; c 
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It was held in the utmoſt deteſtation; and its exiftence 
was even deemed incompatible with the liberty of the 


ſubject. 3 | 

| 15 the war between the houſes of York and Lancaſ. 

ter, armies were frequently raiſed ; but no ſtanding 
eftabliſhment was thought of. The meaſure was both 
impolitic and violent, while the leaders of different 
factions were courting popularity. In the moment of 
peace, the ſoldier was loſt in the citizen; and tlie army 
that con ſucted its commander to the throne, did not 
remain with him an inſtrument of his tyranny, It left 
him to the enjoyment of the legal rights of ſovereign- 
ty, and was not to ſubvert the government. The 
ſtruggle was not for a tyrant, but a king. The conſti- 
tution was reſpected during ſcenes of violence and hoſ- 
tility, and the people felt a riſing importance amidſt 
flughter and blood. 

Henry. VIL. indeed, who united in his perſon the 
rights of the rival families, had been permitted to con- 
ſtitute the yeomen of the guard. But theſe were only 
for the protection of the perſon of the ſovereign, and 
were not to increaſe to an army. They were to be a 
ſtate or ornament to the crown, not a terror to the ſub- 
ject. The obſtinacy of Charles I. and the civil wars 
to which it gave riſe, ſerved to confirm the ancient con- 
Kitution, and to demonſtrate, that neither the military 
power, nor the power of taxation, were prerogatives of 
the prince. Years and diſorders tended thus to render 
more ſolid the fabric of our government. 

Yet, after the reſtoration of Charles II. had taken 
place, an event of great importance in our hiſtory, 
called, in a particular manner, for the ſtanding force, 
. from which the nation was fo averſe. The ſyſtem of 
tenures, ſo decayed and fo unſuitable to refining times, 
haſtened to extinction. Early in this reign, a ſtatute 
of infinite utility gave a mortal blow to military te- 
nures. The ſyſtem of fiefs, which we have ſeen ſo 
beneficial in one period, and fo deſtructive in another, 

| Was 
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was overturned. . The feudal ſtrength, or militia of 
England, after languiſhing for ages in diſeaſe and 
weakneſs, received the wound of which it periſhed. In 
its place a'ftanding army. was expedient, and could 
done correſpond with the majeſty of the people and 
the dignity of the crown. | 

The invention of cannon and fire-arms had changed 
the art of war. Movements, evolutions, and exer- 
ciſes, were not to be acquired to perfection by the 
feudal militia, or even by mercenaries, who were hired 
for a ſeaſon, and diſmiſſed at the cloſe of a campaign. 
Other nations were poſſeſſed of ſtanding armies, and 
of theſe the force was not to be oppoſed by troops leſs 
regular and leſs diſciplined. Self- preſervation, and the 
neceſſity of attending to the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, pointed irreſiſtibly to this eſtabliſhment. Its 
dangers, notwithſtanding, were great, and might be 

to the prince who ſhould attempt it, 

Invited, or rather compelled, by conſiderations the 
moſt powerful, Charles made the experiment. He 
ventured to maintain, by his private authority, a 
ſtanding force of five thouſand ſoldiery, for guards 
and garriſons. The jealous ſpirit of the people was 
aarmed. ' A meaſure ſo unconſtitutional, excited fears 
and apprehenſions, which behoved: to be conſulted, 
Yet James II. did not ſcruple to augment the ſtanding 
force to thirty thouſand men, whom he ſupported from 
his own civil lift. The nation was on the brink of a 
precipice. The revolution approached, The bill of 
rights declared, that'the ſavereign was not to raiſe or 
uphold a ſtanding force in times of peace, without the . 
conſent of the parliament. And the matured experi- 
ence of ſucceeding times employed itſelf to deviſe the 
policy which was to make our army regular and for- 
midable, with the leaſt poſlible inconvenience to li- 


A ſtanding body of troops, as abſolutely neceſſary, 
Way therefore kept up under the command of the 
Vor, III. No, 62. Rr crown, 
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; * erown, but by the authority of the legiſlature. The 
. power of an act of parliament Eu every year its con. 
tinuance to the army; and any branch of the legiſlature 
hath annually the power to put a period to its exiſt- 
ence, by objecting to it. Thus the dangers of 2 


ſtanding force are prevented: its advantages are ſe- the 

cured; and the ſoldiery, not living in camps, but in. hav 

| termingled with the people, are conſidered as free ove 
3 citizens, and taught, while they reſpe& the crown, to kin 
* 4 feel for the intereſts and proſperity of the nation. on 
; With theſe flow degrees, and with theſe ſymptoms of ng 
jealouſy, did a ſtanding army firſt become a part of offi 

our conſtitution. Two regiments of guards, taken into of t 

pay by Charles II. in 1661, one of horſe, and one of ſtiti 

foot, conſtituted the two firſt corps of our preſent hon 

army; and, as the mode and manner of their embodying diſt 

on the | king's account is curious and intereſting, [ clar 

ſhall conclude this digreſſive chapter with the particu- pay 

lars of it, copied from the Weſtminſter Political Mer- maj 

| cury, of February 20, 1661.---< On Thurſday, 14th roy: 

| of this inſtant, February, they (the commiſſioners) diſ- hap] 


banded the regiment of foot and life-guard of horſe, on criec 
Tower Hill (being the. only remaining land forces of GoC 
the army) with more than ordinary ſolemnity. Sir thro 
William Doyley, William Prynne, Eſq. Colonel thei 
Edward King, and Colonel John Birch, (four of the, over 
commiſſioners for Weſtminſter,) went in a coach to colo 

+ Tower Hill, about ten of the clock, on Thurſday, 14th Mr. 
of this inftant (being Valentine's Day), when, the faid Pry: 
regiment of foot and- life-guard appearing with their to | 


arms before them, they. ordered five companies of the their 
foot to draw up in a ring about Mr. Prynne, and the ente1 
other five about Colonel Birch, who made two ſhort time 


ſpeeches to them to this effect: That God had guar 
highly honoured them in the eies and hearts of the after 
king and kingdome, yea, and made them renowned marc 
throughout the world, and to all poſterity, in ſtirring to th 
them up to be eminently inſtrumental in the by notic 

| mae | 
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reſtauration of his majeſty to his royal throne, the par- 
lament to their privileges, and our whole three king- 
doms-to their ancient laws, liberties and government, 
without any battle or bloodſhed : for which ſignal ſer- 
vices his majeſty and the whole kingdome returned 
them not only their verbal, but real, thanks; the king 
having given them one week's pay, by way of gratuity, 
over and above their wages, and the parliament and 
kingdome provided monies for their juſt arrears ſtated 
on their reſpective accounts, which upon their diſband- 
ing ſhould be forthwith paid, for their uſe, into their 
officers? hands. That this regiment, as it was the firſt 
of the army who promoted his majeſty's glorious re- 
ſtitution to his crown, ſo it hath this ſignal badge of 
honour now put upon them, to be his laſt regiment 
diſbanded ; and, although they were ordered and de- 
clared to be diſbanded in relation to the kingdome's 
pay, yet they were immediately to be advanced to his 
majeſty's ſervice, as an extraordinary guard to his 
royal perſon, whom God long preſerve in health and 
happineſs.” Which ſpeeches being ended, they all 
cried out, with reiterated ſhouts and acclamations, 
God fave King Charles the Second! waving and 
throwing up their hats, diſplaying their enſigns, beating 
their drums, and diſcharging their muſkets, over and 
oyer, till commanded to draw off to their reſpective 
colours, When they were called over and diſbanded by 
Mr. Prynne, . Colonel King, and Colonel Birch ; Mr, 
Prynne cauſing all thoſe four companies he diſbanded 
to lay down their arms at his feet, in teſtimony of 
their diſbanding, and then to take them up again, as 
entertained by his majeſty in ſervice. In the mean 
time Sir William Doyley made a ſpeech to the life 
guard of horſe, whom he called over and diſbanded ; 
after which, between twelve and one, the regiment 
marched back with their arms, in a regimental order, 
to their quarters, by the lord mayor's houſe, who, having 


notice thereof, came forth to the door, on whom the 
| Rr 2 ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers beſtowed ſeveral vollies of ſhot, as they paſſed 
by him, moſt of the-officers dined with him, defiring 
him further to provide monies for payment of their 
arrears out of the eity's three months preſent aſſeſſ. 
ment, deſigned to them by the commiſſioners order. 
Their ſtated arrears' amounting to 13,038. 168. 3d. 
beſides 3800l. advanced to them to defray their quar. 
ters, in all 16,3281. 168. 3d. whereas if the city's and 
other monies had come in as was expected, when their 
arrears were firſt ſtated, 10,2001." would have paid 
them all off. The life- guards arrears, for want of 
monies to pay them off when - firſt ſtated, -encreaſed 
from pool. to 81211. 168. 11d.----7000l. whereof 
they ſent a party to receive at Northampton, on Thurſ. 
day laſt; the reſidue was paid them by, the treaſurers 
at war, in London : moſt of them are fince entertained 
by his majeſty for his horſe guards. 
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| WILLI THE THIRD: + 
WWII began his reign with iſſuing a pro- 
clamation for continuing in office all Proteſtants 
that had been in place on the firſt of December 1688. 
On the 17th of February, 1689, he formed his privy 
council, but chiefly of ſuch perſons as had been moſt 
active in raiſing him to the throne. To gratify as many 
of his friends as poſſible, the ſeveral boards, and even 
the chancery, were put into commiſſion, The bench- 
es of the exchequer and common law were filled with 
perſons who had diſtinguiſnied themſelves againſt the 
meaſures of the late king. The Earl of Nottingham 
who had violently oppoſed the elevation of William, 
and the Earl of Shrewſbury who had adhered to his 
views, were made ſecretaries of ſtate. The Marquis 
of Halifax and the Earl of Danby, though rivals in 
olicy, were admitted into the cabinet ; the firſt, as 
privy- ſeal, the ſecond as preſident of the _ 
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His Dutch friends in the mean time were not forgot- 
ten by the king: Bentinck, his favourite, was made a 
privy counſellor, groom of the ſtole, and privy purſe ; 
Auverquerque was appointed maſter of the horſe; 
Zuylſtein received the office of maſter of the robes ; 
Schomberg was placed at the head of the ordnance. 
Though theſe inſtances of gratitude were no doubt 
neceſſary to William, the generality of the nation were 
diſpleaſed. The tories were offended at being excluded 
from his favour, eſpecially as they had departed from 
their principles in order to ferve him. The nation in 
general were much prejudiced againſt foreigners, and 
univerſal diſcontent enſued upon ſeeing them preferred. 
The king, who had been bred a Calviniſt, was alſo 
very ſtrongly inclined to favour that ſect; and his pre- 
judices in favour of Calviniſm were almoſt equal to 
thoſe of James in favour of popery. Finding, therefore, 
the clergy of the church of England little inclined” to 
take the oaths to the new government, he began openly 
to indulge his own prejudices in favour of diſſenters. 
Having come to the houſe of lords to paſs ſome bills, 
on the 16th of March, he made a ſpeech, urging the 
neceſſity of admitting all Proteſtants indiſcriminately 
into the public ſervice. He told his parliament, that he 
had ſomething to communicate, which would conduce 
as much to their ſettlement as to the diſappointment of 
their enemies, *He informed them, that he was em- 
ployed in filling up the vacancies in offices of truſt ; 
and he hoped that they were ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
a law to ſettle the oaths to be taken by ſuch perſons as 
ſhould be admitted into place. As he doubted not, he 
ſad, that they would ſufficiently provide againſt Pa- 
piſts, ſo he hoped that they would leave room for the 
admiſſion of all Proteſtants that were able and willing 
vo ſerve. This propoſition was rejected with vehe- 
mence. The. adherents of the church complained that 
the ruin which they feared from the Papiſts in the pre- 
ceding reign was now to be dreaded from the Proteſ- 
a I tant 
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tant diſſenters. They affirmed, that, if the eſtabliſhes 
religion was to be.deſtroyed, it mattered little by whoſe 
hands it muſt fall. A bill brought in by the miniſtry 
for abrogating the former oaths of ſupremacy and alle. 
giance was rejected. An attempt to diſpenſe with the 
al teſt was made without ſucceſs in another 
form. The court party propoſed that any man ſhould 
be ſufficiently qualified for an office by producing a cer. 
tificate of his having received the ſacrament in any 
Proteſtant congregation, + But this motion was alſo re. 
* | In in the houſe of lords by a great majority. Wil. 
: ham repeated his attempts of a comprehenſion; but he 
was ultimately unſucceſsful, and in the coronation-oath 
the church-party inſerted a clauſe highly favourable to 
_ themſelves, viz, that the king ſhould maintain the Pro- 
-teſtant, religion as eſtabliſhed by Jaw.” To this 
_ clauſe William is ſaid to have diſcovered an apparent 
unwillingneſs to ſwear. 10 5 
For theſe and other reaſons the government of Wil. 
liam was for ſome time but in a very tottering condi. 
tion. The king, either through want of health or in- 
clination, interfered but little in the affairs of the na- 
tion. Ireland was ſtrangely neglected. Halifax and 
Danby, who had in a manner raiſed the, king to the 
throne, caballed with his enemies. They perceived 
that the people, with the ſame levity that induced them 
to deſert their former ſovereign, were beginning to be 
diſcontented with their new prince. Every thing ſeemed 
to tend to a change. Halifax himſelf declared, that, 
were James to conform with the Proteſtants, he could 
not be kept four months from re- aſcending his throne. 
Danby averred, that, were the late king to give ſatis- 
faction for the ſecurity. of religion, it would be difficult 
to oppoſe his reſtoration. From theſe apparent dif 
contents of the nation, the friends and emiſſaries of 
James aſſumed more boldneſs; they tampered with the 
ſervants of the crown, and inflamed the army: the 
former they alarmed with the proſpect of a — 
| | | ange; 
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change; the latter they rouſed into indignation by the 
manifeſt 1 given by William to his country- 

en the l | 275 | 
8 Though the kingdom of Scotland did not at firſt re- 
cognize the authority of William, yet the party of 
James never attained ſufficient ſtrength to be of any 
elfectual ſervice to him in that kingdom. Thirty Scots 
peers, and near eighty gentlemen, then in London, had 
waited in the beginning of January on the Prince of 
Orange. Without any authority from the regency 
ſtill ſubſiſting in Edinburgh, they formed themſelves 
into a kind of convention. The Prince of Orange in 
formal manner aſked their advice. He withdrew, 
and they adjourned to the council chamber at White- 
hall, The Bake of Hamilton, being choſen preſident, 
explained the diſtracted ſtate of Scotland. He repre- 
ſented, that diſorders, anarchy, * confuſion, prevail- 
ed; and he urged the neceſſity of placing the power 
ſomewhere till as of ſtates ſhould be called | 
to form a laſting and ſolid ſettlement. W hen the heads 
of their addreſs to the Prince of Orange were ſettled, 
and ordered to be ingroſſed, the Earl of Arran unex- 
pectedly aroſe, and propoſed to invite back King James. 
The meeting, however, adhered to the Prince of O- 
range; and waited on him in a body, requeſting him to 
take the adminiftration into his hands. He thanked | 
them for the truſt they had repoſed in him; and a con- 
vention was ordered to meet at Edinburgh on the 24th 
of March, and it was provided that no exception or li- 
mitation whatever ſhould be made, except that the mem- 

A ſeceſſion, however, was made from this conven- 
tion, in favour of James. The Archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, the Earl of Balcarras, and the Viſcount Dundee, 
were authoriſed by an inſtrument ſigned by the late 
king, at that time in Ireland, to call a convention of the 
ſtates at Stirling. But this meaſure was diſappointed, 
irſt by the wavering diſpoſition of the Marquis of 
3 | | Athol, 
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Athol, and afterwards by the delay and folly of the 
party. At laſt, the Viſcount Dundee, being alarmed 
by an information of a deſign formed by the covenan. 
ters to aſſaſſinate him, left Edinburgh at the head of 
fifty horſe. When he paſſed under the walls of the 
caſtle, the Duke of Gordon, who held that place, and 
favoured the cauſe of James, called him to a conference. 
He ſcrambled up the precipice, and informed the duke 
of his deſigns in favour of the late king. He conjured 

him to hold out the caſtle, under a certainty of bei 
relieved. The novelty of the fight collected multi- 
tudes of ſpectators. The convention were alarmed: 
the preſident ordered the doors to be locked, and the 
keys to be laid upon the table. The drums were beat 
to alarm in the town. A parcel of ill-· armed retainers 
vere gathered together in the ſtreet by the Earl of Le- 
ven. Dundee in the mean time rode off with his party. 
But, when they found themſelves ſecure, the Duke of 
Hamilton adjourned the convention, which relieved the 
adherents of James from dreadful apprehenfions for 
their own ſafety. Fifty members. retired from Edin- 
burgh ; and that circumſtance procured an unanimity 
in all the ſucceeding reſolutions of the convention. 
Soon after this, it was determined in a committee that 
James had forefaulted his right to the crown, by which 
was meant that he had perpetually excluded himſelf 
and his whole race from the crown, which was there- 
by become vacant. _ This reſolution was approved by 
the convention, and another was drawn up for raifing 
WWilliam and Mary ta the vacant throne ; in conſequence 
of which they were proclaimed at Edinburgh on the 
' 11th of April 1689. \ 8 accidental circumſtance, which 
happened on William's taking the coronation oath, 
rendered him popular among the Scotch. The admi- 
| nĩſtration of the coronation oath of Scotland was per- 
85 formed with much ſolemnity: the king, ſtretching out 
his right hand while he ſwore, repeated each word deli- 
berately after the perſon who read the form of " 
E,. oat p 
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oath, A tlauſe was contained in it, by which the king 
engaged to © root out heretics.” At theſe words 
Willm topped the Earl of Argyle, who was admi- 
niſtering the oath, and declared he would'on ho account 
become a'Þerfectitsr. The commiſſioners rephed, that 
ſuch was not the meaning of the oath : Then, faid 
the King; © T take it in that ſenſe only. Such ſcru- 
a. . the 8 . e 928 ms | 
was becoming a king, an | ing to the X 

The caſtle of Edluburgk an il 3d in NOTES, 
of James, by the Duke of Gordon; but, deſpairing of 
any relief, and preſſed by a ſiege, he ſurrendered it on 
the 13th of June upon. honourable terms... The adhe- - 
rents of James, terrified with this unexpected misfor- 
tune, now turned their eyes to the Vaſcount Dundee. 
That nobleman having been in vain urged by the con- 
vention to return, they had declared him a fugitive, an 
ontlaw, and a rebel. General Mackay had been ſent to 
Scotland by William with four regiments of foot, and 
one of ns; and Dundee, being appriſed of his 
dfipn to ſurpriſe him, retired to the Grampian moun- 
tans with a few horſe. He marched from thence to 
Gordon'caftle, where he was joined by the Earl of 
Dunfermline with fifty gentlemen. He then paſſed 
through the county of Murray to Inverneſs. Macdo- 
nald of Keppoch lay with ſeven hundred men before 
that town; after having ravaged, in his way from his 
own country, the lands of the clan of Macintoſh. Dun- 
dee having promiſed to the magiſtrates of Inverneſs to 
repay, at the king's return, the money extorted from 
them by Macdonald, induced the latter to join him 


uith all his men. He cbuld not prevent them, how- 


ever, from firſt returning home with their ſpoil. _ He 
accompanied them to Lochaber, and on the 8th of May 
amyed in Badenoch. From thence he wrote letters to 
the chiefs of all the clans, appointing them to meet at a 
general rendez vous at ber, on the 18th of the 
lame month. In the mean time, paſſing ſuddenly 
Vol. III. No. 63. Ss through 
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through Athol, he ſurpriſed the town of Perth. In 
hopes of gaining to his party the two troops of Scots 
| dragoons who lay at Dundee, he marched ſuddenly to 
that place: but the fidelity of Captain Balfour, who 
commanded them, diſappointed his views. Haying 
raiſed the land-tax as he paſſed, Dundee returned 
through Athol and Rannoch to hold the diet of ren- 
dezvous at Lochaber, Here he was reinforced by {e- 
'veral Highland chieftains, ſo that his army amounted 
to fifteen hundred men. He urſued Mackay for ſour 
days, who had advanced to Inverneſs, but afterwards 
retreats to eee e . the whole Highlands 
oſed to the enemy. however, 

5 85 himſelf * aan. Oy with many difficulties, pb 
"officers of the Scots dragoons, who held a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with him, wrote him falſe intelligence, as an 

Sickle for their own fears. They informed him, that 
a party of Iriſh, who had endeavoured to land in Scot- 
land, under the Duke of Berwick, were driven back, 
and the duke himſelf taken priſoner; and that Mack 
had been reinforced with a regiment of Engliſh h 
and another of foot. On this intelligence, Dundee re- 
treated to Badenoch. The natives of the low country 
who ſerved in his army quitted him without leave; and 
the Highlanders plundered the country wherever they 
came: 2 laſt he himſelf fell ſick, while Mackay hover. 
ed on his rear. A light ſkirmiſh ka pened, in voy 
the 1 r h but they loſt their baggag 
during the action. Dundee at Aut arrived at = 
ven; * Mackay being reinforced with a body of 
twelve hundred <A advanced againſt him, and other 
regiments had arrived at Perth and Dumblain. The 
Highlanders now deſerted every night by hundreds; 
this allant leader himſelf was forced to retire to Lo- 
chaber, where only two hundred of his whole force re- 
mained with him; and, to complete his misfortunes, be 
received at the Ame time news of the ſurrender of the 
caſtle of Edinburgh. On the 23d of June, letters * 
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rived from Ling James, with a promiſe of immediate 
furcours from Ireland; upon which Dundee ordered 
the neighbouring clans to Aiembie round his ſtandard. 
But ſtill he had ſcarcely any thing but the mere bodies 
of his men with which he could, proſecute the war. 
The Highlanders were armed only with their own pro- 
per weapons, and he had no more than forty pounds 
of powder in his whole army. All difficulties, how- 


ever, were ſurmounted by the active ſpirit of the gene- 


ral, for whom tlie army entertained an enthuſiaſtic zeal, 
On the 17th of July, he met the King's forces under 
General Mackay, near the paſs of Killicranky. An 
ment enſued, in oils the Highlanders were 
rious. Two thouſand of Mackay $ men were loft 
5 7 in the field or in the purſuit; but the victory coſt 
the Highlanders very dear, for their brave general was 
— 3 wounded. He ſurvived the battle, however; 
ud wrote an account'of the victory to James: he even 
imagined his wound was not mortal; but he died the 
nert morning at Blair. With him ended all the hopes 


- of James in Scotland. Colonel Cannon, who ſucceed- - 


el Dundee in command, poſſeſſed neither his popula- 
rity nor his abilities, Acker ſome inſignificant actions, 
in which the valour of the ſoldiers was more conſpicu- 
ous than the conduct of their leader, the Highlanders 
alperſed themſelves in diſguſt; and the war ſoon after 
ended favourably for William, without any repulſe 
given to his enemies. 

the troubles in England, which had termi- 
nated in placing William on the throne, the'two parties 
in Ireland were kept in a kind of tranquillity by their 
mutual fears. The Proteſtants were terrified at the 
proſpect of another maſſacre; and the Papiſts 
evety day to be invaded by the joint force of the 
lm and Dutch. Their terrors, however, were 1 
founded ; for though Tyrconnel ſent ſevefal "niciges 
to the prince, that he was ready to deliver up the'king- 
domto any force that might make a ſurrender decent, 

88s 2 his 
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his offers were always rejected. William was perſuaded 
: by the Marquis of Halifax, that, ſhould Ireland yield, 
no pretence could remain for keeping an army in pay; 
that then, having no army to protect his authority, fo 
might as eaſily be turned out as he had been brought 
in; that the Engliſh nation could never remain long in 
a ſtate of good humour; and that he might perceive 
they already began to be diſcontented. Theſe inſidious 
arguments induced William to neglect Ireland in ſuch 
a manner as is juſtly looked upon to be one of the 
teſt blemiſhes in his whole reign. His enemies, 
indeed, though perhaps without any good foundation, 
aſſign a worſe cauſe ; viz. that, ſhould England be con. 
firmed under his government, Ireland could not long 
hold out; and that the obſtinacy of his Iriſh enemies 
would give a pretence for forfeitures to gratify his 
Engliſh, but eſpecially his foreign, friends, 
yrconne], diſappointed in his views of ſurrenderiu 
Ireland to the Prince of Orange, affected to adhere to 
James. The whole military force of the kingdom at 
that time amounted only to four thouſand men, and of 
theſe only ſix hundred were in Dublin; and what was 
ſtill worſe, all of them were ſo much diſpoſed to quit 
the ſervice, that the lord deputy was obliged to iſſue 
_ commiſſions for levying new forces, Upon this, an 
half-armed rabble, rather than an army, roſe ſuddenly 
in various parts.of the kingdom, Having no pay from 
the king, they ſubſiſted by depredations, and regarded 
no diſcipline. The Proteſtants in the north armed 
themſelves in their own defence; and the city of Lon- 
donderry, relying on its ſituation, and a flight wall, 
ſhut its gates againſt the new-raiſed army. Proteſtant 
parties in the mean time roſe every where, declaring 
their reſolution to unite in ſelf-defence, to preſerve the 
Proteſtant religion, to continue their dependence on 
England, and to promote the meeting of a free par: 
lament, 8 | 7 
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To preſerve appearances, William now ſent General 


Hamilton, an Iriſhman and a Roman catholic, to treat 
with Tyrconnel; but, inſtead of perſuading that lord 
to yield to William, this meſſenger adviſed him to ad- 
here to James. In the mean time James himſelf aſſured 
the lord deputy, that he was ready to fail from Breſt 
with a powerful armament. Hamilton, aſſuming ſpi- 
it from the hopes of this aid, marched againſt the north. 
em inſurgents. They were routed with conſiderable 
laughter at Drumore ; and Hilſborough, where they 
had fixed their head-quarters, was taken without reſiſt- 


ance: the city of Londonderry, however, reſolved to 


hold out to the laſt extremity, 
William now preſſed his parliament to enable him to 
make head againſt the abdicated king in Ireland; the 


language he uſed on the occaſion deſerves to be com- 


memorated. I aſſure you,” ſaid the king, I will 
never abuſe the confidence you ſhall put in me; bei 


fully perſuaded, that there is no ſure foundation of a | 


good government between a N his people, but a 
mutual truſt: when that is once 
is half diſſolved: it ſhall therefore be my chief care 


never to give any parliament cauſe to diſtruſt me; and, 


the beſt method I can chooſe for that purpoſe is, never 
to expect any thing from them, but what it ſhall be 
their own jntereſt to grant,” He then proceeded to 


urge the neceſſity of preparing for war without delay; 


the-payment of the Dutch charges in the cauſe of the 


revolution, and the ſettlement of the revenue. To re- 


duce Ireland he demanded twenty thouſand men; for 


the marine ſervice he ſaid a powerful fleet was neceſſa- 


ry to be joined to that Holland, in order to guard the 


ſeas againſt France. The Dutch,” he ſaid, „ had 


neglected their own ſafety, to relieve England from the 
extremity ſhe was under, By this conduct they had 
drawn inevitable deſtruction upon themſelves, unleſs 


the ſervice was now repaid : the nan enemy to the re- 


poſe of Europe meditated the deſtruction of Holland, 
| | as 
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as the previous ſtep to that of England. The Dutch 
have really, continued he, © exhauſted themſelves 
to a degree which is not eaſy to be imagined; and! 
ami confident your generoſity towards them will haye 
as little bounds as theirs had towards you.” 
Among the. army there were ſome corps diſaffected 
to this reigning: prince; and of the Scotch, tlie royal re. 
giment of  dragoons particularly, which are known at 
preſent by the name of the Scotch grays; and Lord 
Dumbarton's regiment of foot, now the Royal Scotch, 
The laſt of theſe had been the favourite regiment of 
the late king, becauſe it was both daring and obedient; 
and the officers and ſoldiers. were at this time diſguſted, 
becauſe Lord Dumbarton had been diſmiſſed from the 
command of it, and Marſhal Schomberg put in his 
room; William therefore reſolved to ſend over the 
diſaffecłed corps of both nations to Holland, in order 
to replace ſome of the Dutch troops; which, as he 
could” conſide in, he determined to keep in England. 
The regiments which were to be ſent off mutinied in 
their mareii to Ipfwich, ſeized the military cheſt, diſ- 
armed the officers who oppoſed their deſign, declared 
for King James. and; with four pieces of cannon, be- 
their march for Scotland. The king immediately 
hereupoh ordered General Ginkle to purſue them with 
tles regiments of Duteh dragoons, to whom the mu- 


tincers/{arrendered/at diſcretion. The king removed 


2. fewi'of their offers, and inflicted no other puniſh- 
ment on the corps, than to take from them the power 
of doing miſchief, by ſending them to the place of 
their deſtination; and ſoon after he tranſported the 
other idiſaſſected troops into Flanders; thus turning 
that animoſity of ſpirit againſt the nation's enemies, 


whichy if ſuffered to gain ſtrengtłr at home, might have 


recoiled againſt the power it was deſigned to protect. 
This mutiny gave riſe to a law; which made an impor- 
tant innovation in the Engliſſ conſtitution, namely, the 


act for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion. By this law a 
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legal ſanction was given to the eſtabliſhment of ſtand- 
ing armies, which had been hitherto rather connived at 


. than authorized by parliament. This act, limited to 
I the ſpace of one year, has ever fince been annually re- 
F newed ; but, the renewal: being almoſt conſidered as a | 
matter of courſe, the form ſerves only to keep the | 
n people in mind that ſtanding armies were deemed ille- J. 
x gal by their anceſtors, | 2 10 I 
t On the 7th of March 1689, James embarked at 1 
4 Breſt. The whole force of his expedition conſiſted of | 
J fourteen ſnips of war, fix frigates, and three fire-ſhips. 14118 
f Twelye hundred of his native ſubjects in the pay of 44 
a France, and one hundred French officers, compoſed bil. 
t the whole army of James. He landed at Kinſale with- 1% 
e out oppoſition on the 12th of the month, where he 118 
s was received with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy. 18 
e His Arſt care was to ſecure, in the fort of Kinſale, the 71 
r money, arms, and ammunition, which he brought from 1118 
e France; and put the town in ſome poſture of defence: fl 
| which having done, he advanced to Corke. Tyrcon- as 
n nel arrived at this place ſoon after, and brought intelli- +188 
E gence of the rout at Drumore. James was fo much. al. 
d pleaſed with his attachment and ſervices, that he created Ti 
- him a duke; after which he himſelf advanced towards 108 
y Dublin. The condition of the rabble, who poured 1 
h round him under the name of an army, was not calcu- 6 
. lated to raiſe his hopes of ſucceſs. The moſt of them {ll 
d wag only provided with clubs; ſame had ſticks tipt l. 
= * with iron; and even of thoſe who were beſt armed, * 
r ſcarcely two in a hundred had maſkets fit for ſervice. Il. 
of Their very numbers diftreſſed their ſovereign, and "1 
jg ruined the country; inſomuch that James ved to 9 9 
g diſpand the greateſt part of them. More than one Ml. 
8, hundred thouſand were already on foot in the differ- 61 
7e ent parts of the iſland, Of theſe. he reſerved four- 5 
t. een regiments. of harſe and dragoons, and thirty-five 18 
fo 


regiments of foot; the reſt he ordered to their reſpec- 
ö 5 . | tive 
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tive homes, and armed thoſe that were retained in the 
beſt manner he could. | | 
James made his public entry into Dublin, amidſt the 
acclamations of the inhabitants. He was met by 2 
Popiſh proceſſion, bearing the hoſt, which he publicly 
_ adored; and this ſerved to alienate the few Proteſtants 
of that kingdom who ſtill adhered to his cauſe. Being 
ſo well received at Dublin, James proceeded immedi- 
ately to bufineſs. He ordered, by proclamation, all 


| Proteſtants who had abandoned the kingdom to return. | 


He commanded, in a ſecond. proclamation, all Papiſts, 
except thoſe in his army, to lay up their arms, and put 
an end to the robberies and depredations which they 
had committed in the violence of their zeal. He raiſe 
the value of the currency by a proclamation ; and he 
ſummoned a parliament to meet on the 7th of May, 
to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom. The Proteſtant 
clergy repreſented their grievances in an addreſs ; and 
the univerſity of Dublin appeared with complaints and 
congratulations. He aſſured the firſt of his abfolute 
protection, and a full redreſs ; and he promiſed the 
latter not only to defend, but even to enlarge, their 
privileges. | Tet 

On the 8th of April, James left Dublin, reſolving 
to lead his army againſt the inſurgents in-perſon. - He 
took Coleraine and Kilmore, after a ſtout reſiſtance, and 
then marched towards Londonderry, and met with a 


vigorous reſiſtance, for a whole night, at the Long 


Cauſey ; but, being greatly ſuperior in number, forced 
them to retreat Londonderry. Upon this a council 
of war was held in the town, in which it was agreed to 
ſurrender the place to King James. Captain White 
was accordingly ſent out to receive propoſals from him, 
and it was at the ſame time agreed with Lieutenant- 
general Hamilton, that he'ſhould not march the army 
within four miles of the town. But James, being per- 
ſuaded that they would ſurrender at the ſight of his 
formidable army, advanced before the walls, when, 
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meeting with 4 warm reception, his men were put into. 
ſome diforder ; upon which the king returned to St. 
John's town. T he narrative of this memorable fiege 
is compiled from Dr. Walker's Account; he was rec- 
tor of Donaghmore, in the county of Tyrone, and 
raiſed a regiment in favour of the Proteſtant cauſe. 
The governor of the town, being inclined to ſurrender 
the place, was ſuſpected of difafeQion to King Wil- 
lam, and was glad to make his eſcape to Scotland. 
The garriſon being effectually encouraged by Doctor 
Walker, to maintain the town againſt King James, he 
and Major Baker were choſen governors of it during 
the approaching ſiege. They regimented the men in 
the town to the number of 7020, eight colonels, and 
333 inferior officers. But after all, the town was but 
in a bad condition to ſtand out againſt ſo formidable an 
army as was that of James. For it was ill fortified, 
the garriſon compoſed of poor people, frightened from 
their own homes, without a proportionable number of 
horſe to ſally out, or engineers to inſtruct and aflift 
them, and not above twenty guns, viz. eight ſakers, 
and twelve demiculverins, and all of them badly mount- 
ed; add to this, that they had but ſcanty proviſions 
to ſupply the many mouths they had to feed. Nor 
were they thoroughly united; for ſeveral deſerted day 
after day; others gave conſtant intelligence to the be- 
ſiegers, and ſecretly laboured to betray the governors ; 
yet was the courage and zeal of the majority ſuperior 
to all theſe difficulties. The place was inveſted on the 
20th of April, and the next day James began to bat- | 
terit, The governors took an opportunity to ſend to . 1 f 
King William for a ſpeedy aſſiſtance, acquainting him 18 
with their reſolution to defend the place to the utmoſt +18 
extremity. In the mean time ſeveral attacks were | 
made by the befiegers, and as many ſallies by the gar- 
riſon; and all to the advantage of the latter, who 1.affer- 
ed leſs from the enemy without, than from thoſe worſe 
enemies within, famine and fickneſs,---King James, 
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on the 29th of April, left the camp to meet his parlia- 
ment at Dublin; and the beſiegers, finding their at- 
tempts did not ſucceed, removed their main body from 
St. John's town, to Rely-ugry-hill, about two miles 
from Londonderry, for the cloſer guarding of the city, 
and to hinder the town's people from coming to the 
wells for water. On the 4th of June the beſiegers 
made an aſſault on that part of the place they thought 
the moſt acceſſible, but were repulſed with great ſlaugb. 
ter, and the next. morning began to batter the walls 
with as little ſucceſs. But now the befieged began to 
be reduced to the greateſt extremity, when they diſco- 
vered three ſhips that fired at Kilmore-caſtle, and at- 
tempted coming up the river ; but were prevented by 
the enemy's ſhot. Soon after, June 15, they ſaw a 
fleet of thirty ſail in the Lough, which they imagined 
came from England to their relief. But they could 
get no intelligence from. them ; the enemy watching 
them very narrowly, and, having raiſed batteries op- 
poſite to the ſhips, lined both fides of the river with 
muſqueteers, and contrived. in the narrow part of the 
river, where the ſhips were to paſs, a kind of ſtaccado, 
a boom of timber joined by iron chains, and ſtrengthen. 
ed by a cable of twelve inches thickneſs, twiſted round 
it. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, one Roch bold- 
ly ventured to get to the water fide, over againſt the 
town, and then, ſwimming croſs the river, informed the 
beſieged, that Major-general Kirk was come to their 
aſſiſtance, with men, proviſion, and arms. This mel- 
| ſenger was accompanied by another, to give the ſame 
account, and to know the condition of the garriſon, 
but, being taken by the enemy, was by them inſtructed 
to frame a meſſage much differing from the other. 
Thereupon the beſiegers invited the garriſon to a par- 

ley, telling them that they were under great miſtakes 
about Kirk, and their expectations from England, 

where things were all in confuſion ; and that they might 

have leave to inform themſelves from the meſſenger 
. 9 | tne 
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they had taken. But the cheat was ſoon diſcovered by 
thoſe perſons whom the beſieged ſent to inquire into 
the matter. The beſieged received farther intelligence 
by a little boy, who, with great ingenuity, brought two 


letters from Major-general Inch; the one tied in his 


garter, and another within a cloth button, by which 
they were given to underſtand that Inch would endea- 
your to relieve them, and that more help was coming 
from England, where all was quiet. 


But in the mean time the beſieged were greatly weak- | 


encd by famine, which raged among them; and, though 
they made ſeveral bold attempts to reach the ſhips in 


the river, they were ſtill prevented by the enemy's. 


ſhot, Major Baker falling fick about this time, Co- 
lone] Michleburn was choſen in his room, to aſſiſt Dr. 
Walker in the government of the town. As to the be- 
ſegers, they were encouraged by the arrival of a French 
general, Conrard de Roſe, who was appointed to the chief 
command in the Iriſh camp. Thegeneral having viewed 
the fortifications of the town, and finding what little 
progreſs had been made in the fiege, expreſſed himſelf 
vith great fury at the beſieged, ſwore he would level 
the place with the ground, and bury thoſe who defend- 
ed 1t in the ruins, and threatened to commit the utmoſt 
barbarities. But the beſieged, having abſolutely de- 
voted themſelves to the defence of their city and reli- 
gion, were as little moved by his threats as by his pro- 
miſes, of which he was equally liberal. And, to pre- 
rent the town fram being ſurrendered, the governors 
made an .order, that the penalty for ſuch a motion 
ſhould be immediate death. 

Governor Baker, to the great loſs and affliction of 
the beſieged, died on the 20th of June. Three days 
before, General Hamilton ſent ſome plauſible offers to 
the garriſon, to which they ſeemed to hearken, till they 
lad taken the opportunity to ſearch for proviſions. 
and though they were reduced to the neceſſity of feed- 
lg upon horſe-fleſh, dogs, cats, rats, and mice, tal- 
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low, ftarch, dried and falted hides, and even the moſt 

loathſome things, yet they reſolved to eat the Iriſh, 

and then one another, rather than ſurrender ; and there. 
fore returned a reſolute refuſal to Hamilton. 

The French general was ſo enraged at their obſti. 

. nacy, that he publiſhed an order directed to the gover- 

- . nors and garriſon of Londonderry, importing, “ That, 

if they did not deliver up the town to him by the firſt of 


July, he would lay waſte all the country, and diſpatch 


orders to rob all, protected, as well as unprotected, 
Proteſtants, related to the garriſon, or their faction; 
and that they ſnould be driven under the walls of Der- 
ry, where they ſhould be ſuffered to ftarye.” 

But the beſieged treated this order with the ſame con. 
tempt as they had done Hamilton's ; however, upon 
application made by the Biſhop of Meath to James, 
he ſaid he had countermanded the French generals 
order; and that, had he been a ſubje& of his own, he 
would have called him to an account for it. But, not- 
withſtanding. this, ſeven thouſand of the poor Proteſ- 
tants were gathered together, and brought under the 


walls of Londonderry, where they muſt have periſhed, 


if the garriſon had not erected a gallows in view of the 
beſiegers, threatening to hang all the priſoners they had 
taken during the fiege, by way of repriſals, and ac- 
quainted the enemy, that they might ſend prieſts ta 
their friends to prepare them for death after their own 
manner. Even the priſoners themſelves deteſted the 
barbarity of the French generals, and declared they 
could not blame the garriſon for putting them to death. 
They alſo deſired leave to write to Hamilton; this was 
granted, but their remonſtrances had ſeemingly no ef- 
- te& on him; but the ſight of the gallows, and the in- 
terpoſition of ſome friends, at laſt 'prevailed, and the 
poor half-ſtarved Proteſtants had leave to return to 
their habitations. As the garriſon. confiſted of five 
thouſand ſeven hundred and nine men, the governors 
took the opportunity to leſſen them, by turning ” 
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five hundred uſeleſs people among the Proteſtants; un. 


der the walls, who. got off with them unnoticed by the 
enemy, though, in exchange, they got ſome able and 


ſtrong men out of their numbers. But now the vileſt 
eatables were almoſt conſumed, and the garriſon had 
nothing left to feed on, but one another, 


Ihen the governor, Dr. Walker, fearing the diſ- 


treſs of the garriſon might overcome their reſolution, 
preached jn the cathedral, endeavoured to confirm their 
conſtancy, by reminding them of the ſeveral inſtances 
of Provideuce that they had experienced during the 
fiege, and, with a kind of prophetic energy, aſſured 
them of a ſpeedy deliverance. And indeed it fo hap- 
pened; for, within an hour after, the garriſon diſcover-- 
ed three ſhips, which Major Kirk, according to. his 
promiſe, had ſent. Theſe were the Mountjoy of Der- 
ry, commanded by Captain Browning; the Phenix of 
Calram, by Captain Douglas, laden with proviſion, 
convoyed by the Dartmouth frigate, - 

The enemy fired furiouſly upon them from Culmore, 
and both fides the river, which was received and return- 


cel with great bravery. One of the ſhips, the Mountjoy, 


made a little ſtop at the boom, occafioned by her re- 
bound, after ſtriking, and, breaking it, by this means 


ran aground. At which the enemy gave a loud and 
joyful ſhout, and, which alarmed the beſieged more, 
fired all their guns upon her, and were preparing their 


boats to board her. But happily, firing a broadſide, 


the ſhock ſo looſened the ſhip, that ſhe got clear, and 


paſſed the boom. In the mean time Captain Douglas 
was engaged, and the Dartmbuth kept the enemy folly 


employed, till the ſhips got up to. the city, to the in- 


conceivable joy of the garriſon, who had only two days 
miſerable proviſions, nine lean horſes, and each man a 
pint of meal. „ . 
This brave and ſucceſsful undertaking ſo diſco 

the enemy, that they raifed the ſiege in the night, of 


the 28th of July, in great contuſion, making miſerable 


havock 
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havock in the country, as they retreated. - Their firſt 
encampment was at Strabane ; but, hearing that the 
Inniſkillin men had defeated their forces under Lieute. 
nant Mackarty, they removed their camp farther, 
The inhabitants of Inniſkillin were no leſs brave 
than thoſe of Londonderry, who had proclaimed Wil. 
ham and Mary on the 11th of March; for Lord Gil. 
moy declaring for James, having ſummoned the gover. 
nor to ſurrender the place to him, they unanimouſly 
agreed, in council, to ſupport the Proteſtant religion, 
and King William's title; upon which Lord Gilmoy 
landed all his forces near Crom, a caſtle 16 miles diſtant 
from Inniſkillin, . and held -by the Proteſtants, which 
was beſieged ſome time by part of his troops; but the 
Inniſkillers, having thrown a relief of two hundred men 
into the caſtle, forced him to raiſe the fiege, and retreat 
to Belturbat. April the 24th, a detachment of the gar. 
rifon of Inniſkillin, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
Lloyd, made an incurſion into the enemy's country, 
took and demoliſhed the caſtle at Anghor, and returned 
home with a conſiderable booty. Several other ſkir- 
miſhes and rencounters paſſed between the two parties, 
wherein the Inniſkilliners ſignalized their valour, and 
always proved ſucceſsful. But the moſt remarkable 
was that whigh happened on the fame day on which 
Londonderry was relieved, when two thouſand Inni- 
Ixilliners fought and routed fix thouſand Iriſh, at a 
called Newton; butler, and took their command- 
er, Mackarty, with the loſs of only twenty men killed 
and fifty wounded. _ Ny 
During theſe tranſactions, King William declared 
war againſt the French king ; but, previous to this, an 
engagement happened between the Engliſh and French 
fleets in Bantry-bay. Admiral Herbert being in- 
formed that a conſiderable ſupply, which the French 
king was ſending to King James, was ſhipping off 
at Breſt, intended to have gone directly towards that 
harbour, but the wind changing to the eaſt, _— 
N | | might 
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might bring the French fleet out, he ſtood over to 
Kinſale. But, fix days after, hearing the enemy were 
one into Baltimore, being forty- four fail, commanded. 
y Chateau Renaut, he bore away towards that place, 
but found there no fign of them. However, in the 
evening, his ſcouts diſcovered them making for Bantry- 
bay. Herbert lay off the bay all night, and the next 
morning, by break of day, ſtood in, and found the 
French at an anchor. But, upon the approach of the 
Engliſh fleet, they preſently got under fail, and bore 
down upon them in a line of twenty-eight men of war, 
and five fireſhips. Admiral Herbert's ſquadron con- 
ited of eighteen men of war, a frigate, and a fireſhip: 
he came up with the enemy on the 1 of May, 168g, 
when he ſtood in to engage them. The French admi- 
ral, conſcious of his ſuperiority, and perceiving the in- 
tention of the Engliſh, weighed anchor, formed his 
fleet into a line of battle, and advanced, in regular or- 
der, to the combat. The ardour of the Engliſh ad- 
miral, and of the Engliſh ſeamen, for action, prevent- 
ed Herbert's line being formed with the ſame regula- 
nty. The French, who had the advantage of the wind, 
kept it all day, and ſhewed, by their workings, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the Engliſh, that their veſſels were 
agile, and their ſeamen dextrous. The battle conti- 
nued the greateſt part of the day, without any deciſive 
ſucceſs on either fide. Herbert tacked ſeveral times, 
in hopes of gaining the weather-gage ; but the French 
admiral kept the wind with uncommon ſkill and perſe- 
yerance. In the evening the Engliſh retired towards 
Sally, the French towards Ireland. No ſhips were loſt 
on either fide, but ſeveral were diſabled. The Engliſh 
had one hundred men killed and three hundred wound - 
ed, Each admiral laid claim to the victory, as it often 
happens in ſea-engagements; but the Engliſh officers 
and ſeamen looked upon it as a defeat, becauſe they 
had gained no deciſive advantage on their own element, 
and the French accounted it a victory not to have 
| 3 been 
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been defeated. The latter, however, made their dif- 
embarkation good, and returned unmoleſted into the 
port of Breſt, which determined on whoſe ſide the ad- 
vantage lay. Herbert expected a reinforcement to join 
him at the Scilly Iſles, but, receiving none, he returned 
to Portſmouth much chagrined, and the officers and 
ſeamen partook of his ill- humour. King William, in 
order to appeaſe theſe diſcontents, viſited his fleet at 
Portſmouth, went on-board the admiral's ſhip Eliza- 
beth, where he dined; and beſtowed a 3 on Her- 
bert; knighted Captains Aſhby and Shovel; and be- 
ſtowed a donation of ten ſhillings on every private ſea- 
man. The men, highly gratified by this behaviour of 
their ſqvereign; were led to believe that they had beat 
that enemy, by whom a few days ago they had acknow- 
kdged they were defeated. | 
To return to the affairs of Ireland. As ſoon as news 
was brought to England that the ſiege of Londonderry 
was raiſed, General Schomberg failed, with ninety veſ- 
' fels of all ſorts, and near ten thouſand men, horſe and 
foot, for Carrickfergus, and on the next day in the af- 
ternoon, arrived in that bay, where the army preſen 
landed, without oppoſition, on Bangor fide. They fi 
fent out parties to ſcour the country, round about, and 
get intelligence of the enemy. Theſe being returned 
back ſafe, the general led his army to Belfaſt, which 
the enemy had quitted, retiring to Carrickfergus, and 
where ſeveral perſons joined him who durſt not declare 
before. After the army was refreſhed, ' ſeveral regi- 
ments were detached forwards to Carrickfergus with 
cannon and mortars, upon whoſe approach, the enemy 
beat a parley ;. but the general not aſſenting to their 
demands, the town was attacked. The trenches were 
opened on the 22d'of Auguſt, ſome batteries raiſed, 
and the ſiege carried on in form. The beſieged were 
now more eager than before to capitulate; but. the 
duke ſtill refuſing to let them march out with the uſval 
honours of war, and they inſiſting upon it, the attacks 
were 
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were vigorovfly continued till the 26th of Auguſt ; 
when, ſome confiderable breaches being made, and all 
things ready for a general aſſault, the garriſon was con- 
tented to accept the conditions the beſiegers were plea> 
ſed to grant, viz. to be conducted with arms, and as 
much baggage as they could carry on their backs, to 
Newry, being the next Iriſh garriſon. * 

Whilſt the ſiege of Carrickfergus was carrying on, 
the reſt of the Engliſh forces, which had been detain- 
ed behind for want of ſhips, were embarked at High- 
lake, and ſafely landed in Ireland. Auguſt 28, the 
duke returned to Belfaſt; and, on the laſt day of the 

month, muſtered his army, conſiſting of four regiments 
of horſe, one of dragoons, and eighteen' of foot, and 
pitched his camp at Drummore. The next day he 
purſued his march to Loughbrilane, and continued in 
an uncertain poſture, till the twentienth of September, 
when he received advice that King James having ga- 
thered all his forces near Drogheda, advanced towards 
him; and that a party of 2000 foot, and 1500 horſe, 
were gone beyond the mountains to attack the paſs at 
Newry, and fall into his rear. He therefore detached 
a party of horſe againſt them, at the fight of whom 
they retreated towards Sligo. Though the enemy ſe- 
veral times, ſeemingly, offered him battle, yet the duke 
hin declined, confidering the inferiority of his 
orſe, and the weak ſtate of his army, through hunger 
and fickneſs, whilſt the enemy was fluſhed with health 
and plenty. A day or two after, a dangerous conſpi- 
racy was formed in the Engliſh camp, but was ſoon 
diſcovered and prevented. | Io 
Though the duke thought proper to keep inactive 
upon the whole, yet he permitted the Inniſkilliners to 
make excurſions, which they did with great ſucceſs. 
But, ſome time after, the Iriſh were alſo ſucceſsful in 
their turns, and took Sligo and James-Town. For, 
marching that way in a conſiderable body, under the 
command of one Sarsfield, thoſe of James- Town not 
Vor. III. No. 64. Uu thinking 
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thinking it tenable, abandoned it, and marched to Sli 
go; but they loſt ſome of their men, and killed ſome 
of the Iriſh, in their haſty retreat. Sarsfield, the next 
day, advanced with his little army before Sligo, upon 
which Colonel Ruſſel retired to Balliſhannon, and ad- 
viſed the foot alſo to quit the place. However, M. St. 
Sauveur, a reſolute French captain in Melloniere's re- 
giment, with his own company of French grenadiers, 
and Colonel Lloyd with his bold Inniſkilliners, conti- 
nued in the town, and, upon the approach of Sarsfield, 
retreated to the two forts, each into one. The laſt 
not knowing how to ſubſiſt his men retired in the night 
with ſome loſs ; but the French captain having carried 
in ſome proviſions, and finding ſome ammunition in 
the fort, bravely reſolved to maintain his poſt. The 
nights were then dark, and he, fearing the enemy might 
make their approaches to the fort undiſcovered, got a 
many fir-deals, and, dipping the ends of them 
in tar, they gave ſuch a light, when ſet on fire and 
hung over the walls, that he diſcovered the enemy ad- 
vancing towards them with an engine called a ſow; but, 
having killed the engineer and two or three more, the 
reſt retreated, and he burnt the engine. As ſoon as 
day appeared, the Iriſh were forced to quit a ſmall field- 
Piece they had ed in the ſtreet, being galled with 
ſhot from the fort by St. Sauveur's men, who preſent- 
ly after fallied out, and killed the men. But at laſt, 
though their courage did not fail, yet their 82 
did; and, there being little or no water in the fort, they 
ſurrendered it upon honourable terms; and, at their 
marching over the bridge, Colonel Sarsfield, being de- 
ſirous to purchaſe theſe brave men at any rate, itood 
with a purſe of gold, and offered every man who would 
ſerve King James horſe and arms, with five guineas 
advance; but they all anſwered, © They would never 
fight for papiſts;” one excepted, who, the next day af- 
ter he had got the horſe, arms, and money, brought all 
off with him to Dundalk. _ 8 
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In the mean time, fickneſs raging in the Engliſh ar- 
my, occaſioned by the unwholeſomeneſs of the place, 
wet weather, and bad food, numbers of both officers 
and ſoldiers died daily. Of the latter 2000 died at 
Dundalk, and as many were tranſported by ſea to Bel. 
faſt, of whom not above nine hundred lived to reach 
the ſhore; and ſo great was the mortality next year, 
that near two-thirds of the army periſhed. Winter 
approaching, both armies went into quarters, and Duke 
Schomberg renewed his inſtances for the coming over 
of ſeven thouſand auxiliary Danes, who about this 
time arrived in England and Scotland. 

Next year, 1690, the Engliſh army, being better 


provided with freſh proviſions, began to grow more 
healthy, when General Schomberg, being informed 


that the enemy was drawing down ſome forces towards 


Dundalk, and that they had provided magazines with 
a deſign to diſturb his frontier garriſons, ſent a conſti- 
derable body of horſe and foot that way, and marched 
himſelf towards Drummore, to obſerve the enemies 
motions. But the deſigns of the [Iriſh lay at this time 
another way ; for, while the duke was upon this expe- 
dition, Colonel Woolſey was informed, that they in- 


tended to fall upon Belturbat, a town which that colo- 


nel had taken from them not long before. Thereupon 


' Woolſey marched with great diligence from Belturbat, 


with ſeven hundred foot, and three hundred horſe and 
dragoons, towards the enemy ; but, being unacquaint- 
ed with their numbers, and they having had notice of 
his approach, inſtead of ſurpriſing them he was ſur- 
priſed himſelf, finding them nine thouſand ſtrong, and 
in a poſture to receive him. However, there being 
now no way to retreat, either with honour or ſafety, 
he made his men ſenſible of their common danger, and 
ſo animated them by his own example, that, having en- 
gaged the Iriſh, he defeated them with great loſs; pur- 
ſued them as far as Cavan, where they had a little bre; 


ſet that town on fire; and, in his return to Belturbat, 
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took the caſtle of Killiſhandra, with a great booty of 
_ cattle. About the ſame time Sir John Lanier, with a 
party of a thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, made an 
attempt upon Dundalk, took Bedloe-caſtle, and about 
one thouſand five hundred cows and oxen ; and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, on Good Friday, took the only fri- 
gate the late king had in his poſſeſſion, in that monarch's 
own fight, in Dublin-bay, notwithſtanding all the op- 
poſition that could be made againſt him by ſea and 
d. But what afflicted King James more ſenſibly, 
was the loſs of the caſtle of Charlemont, a ſtrong place, 
chiefly by nature, as being ſeated upon a piece of ground 
in the middle of a bay, and only acceſſible by two ways, 
which the Iriſh had partly broken down. This poſt be. 
ing of great importance, Duke Schomberg reſolved to 
make himſelf maſter of it, and ſucceeded in his at- 
tempt partly by a ſtratagem. The garriſon of that 
place, which for ſome time had. been blocked up by 
the French regiments of La Caillemote and Cambon, 
being put to great ſtreights for want of victuals, the 
. abdicated king ſent a ſtrong detachment under M Ma- 
hon with proviſion to relieve it; of which Duke 
Schomberg being informed, ordered the blockade to 
let M Mahon paſs with his convoy after a ſlight reſiſt- 
ance, but to drive back all that returned from the caſ- 
tle. By this means the garriſon, that had received but 
a ſlender relief, and were forced to feed their new gueſts 
as well as themſelves, were ſoon reduced to greater exi- 
gencies than before, and, by a vigorous proſecution of 
the fiege, forced at laſt to capitulate on the 13th of 
May. The next day they marched out, to the num- 
ber of eight hundred men; and the duke, who was 
come to view them, ſeeing many women and children 
among them, aſked the reaſon of it, conſidering they 
could not but deſtroy their provifions. He was an- 
ſwered, That the Iriſh were naturally very hoſpitable, 
and that they all fared alike: but the greateſt reaſon 
was, the ſoldiers would not ſtay in the 1 
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their wives and miſtrefſes, To which his grace re- 
plied, « There was more love than policy in it. There 
was found in the place good ſtore of ammunition, ſe- 
venteen pieces of braſs cannon, and two-mortars; fo 
that the enemy might have held out longer, if they had 
not wanted either courage or provifions. The ſame 
day that Charlemont ſurrendered, the brave Colonel 
Woolſey, who had been conſiderably reinforced by a 
party of Danes, made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong 
caſtle; of Balingargy, near Cavan. U pon the loſs of 
which,” the Iriſh quitted two conſiderable poſts, and 
burnt ſeveral caſtles on that fide, and prepared to aban- 
* Dundalk, Ardee, Caſtle-Blaney, and Carichmarh- 
Thus ſtood affairs in Ireland, when King William 
landed at Carrickfergus, on June 14, 1690, being at- 
tended by Prince George of Denmark, the Duke of 
Ormond, the Earls of Oxford, Scarborough, and Man- 
cheſter, the Hon. Mr. Boyle, and many other perſons 
of diſtinction; and that evening went to Belfaſt in 


Duke Schomberg's coach. Two or three days after, 


his majeſty marched to Liſburn, where the general kept 
his head- quarters, and from thence to Hillſborough, 
where, on the 20th, he publiſhed an order forbidding 
the preſſing of horſes, and the committing any violen- 
ces on the country people. His majeſty, having de. 
clared both his intention of purſuing the war with vi- 
gour, and his diſapprobation of the cautious counſels 
of ſome of his generals, by ſaying, That he did not 
come there to let graſs grow under his feet, ordered 
the whole army to encamp at a place called Loughbrit. 
land; where, upon a critical review, he found them to 
conſiſt of thirty-ſix thouſand men, Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, Danes, and Germans, all well appointed in eve. 
ry reſpect. From Loughbritland King William march- 
ed his army to Dundalk, and was fo pleaſed with the 
proſpect of the country, as he rode along, that he faid 
o thoſe about him, It was highly worth igen 
ai 3 | | or.“ 
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for“ PA did not ſtay age at Dundalk; but, upon 
advice that the enemy had abandoned Ardee, he im. 
| cee directed his march thither. 5 
The late King James was uo ſooner informed o 


88 Kii William's 1 but he began to ſtir himſelf 
and on June the töth tout from Dublin, with about 


_ fix. thouſand French foot; conſiſting of old experienced 
_ *Joldiers: who were lately arrived from France, and com- 
 mitted:the guard of that city to fix thouſand of the 

eounty militia, under the command of Colonel Laut- 

trel. Having joined the reſt of his forces, which now: 
| amounted to almoſt an equal number with thoſe f 
King William's, befides.fifteen thouſand which remain» 
ed in garriſons, a council of war was held, wherein 
Vas thought fit to repaſs the Boyne, and to weary out 
_ the Engliſh by marches and eounter- marches along that 
rivet, it EY thought impoſſible for them to palsity 

an 


while James army to defend the oppoſite ban 
at ſuch an advantage; but nevertheleſs that unfortys 


nue prince, knowing King William's courage and i 


folution were rather animated than damped by difficuk 
ties, and miſtruſting the event, ordered Sir Patric 
Trant, commiſſioner of the revenue, to prepare huny 
ſhips at Waterford,” that in caſe he were worlted te: 
might ſecure his retreat ti France, | 8 

| the 13th-of June, King William, being informs 
ed that the enemy had repaſſed the Boyne, ordered ui 
whole army to move by break of day in three lines wy 
wards that river, Which was about os miles diſtant} 
from them: whereupon the advanced - guards of 200 

_ commanded by Sir John Lanier, moved in very goods 
order, and by nine o clock got within two leg of: 
3 The king, who matched in the front of 
them, eee, Ha was a hill to the eaſt of the ene 
my, and north from the town, rode thither to view their 

camp, which he found to be all along the river in twat 
lines. Here the king held a long conſultation with wal 


* of Denmark, the Dukes of Schomberg a 
Ormond 
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2: mohd; Count Solmes, Major-general Scravenmore, 
Tord Sidney, and other great officers, who made all 
their obſervations upon the enemy. Among the reſt, 
Scravenmore ſeemed to deſpiſe them, ſaying they were. 
but a handful of men, for he could not reckon above 


0 - p 4 


Whorty-ſix battalions. that lay encamped; but the king 

and Prince George wiſely anſwered, that they might 
have a great many men in the town, and that there was 
alſo a hill to the ſouth-weſt, beyond which part of their 
amy might be encamped ; however, added the king, 
«we ſhall ſoon: be better acquainted with their num- 
ers.” From this place the king rode on to the paſs 
at the old bridge, and ftood upon the fide of the bank, 
within muſket-ſhot of the fords there, to take a nearer 
view of the enemies poſture; and, in ſome time after, 
rode about two hundred paces up the river, near the weſt 
of all the enemies camp: Whilſt the army was march- 
ng in, his majeſty, being fatigued with his toil, alight- 
ed-from-his borſe, and refted himſelf for an hour on 2 
little eminence; which the enemy perceiving, they im- 
mediately planted two field-pieces oppoſite to him. 
The king had no ſooner mounted again, but the Iriſh 
fred at him, and with the firſt ſhot killed a man and 
two-horſes within a hundred paces of his majeſty. This 
bullet was ſoon ſucceeded by another ; which, having 
licſt grazed on the bank of the river, did in its rifing 
ſlant. upon the king's right ſnoulder, took out a piece of 
lis coat, and tore the ſin and fleſh, and afterwards broke 
the head of a gentleman's piſtol. It is more eaſy to 
conceive. than expreſs what a ſudden conſternation this 
unexpected accident ftruck into all that were about the 
king. On the other fide, the enemy ſeeing ſome diſor- 
der among thoſe that attended King William, conclu- 
ded preſently he was killed; which falſe report flew 
dery ſoon to Dublin, and from thence ſpread as far as 
Pars, where the giddy multitude expreſſed their joy 
dy bonres atid illuminations. King William, having 
got his wound dreſſed, mounted again on horſeback, 


% 
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and ſhewed himſelf to the whole army, to diflipate 
ther ] ll. 12070 4! Co 
The two armies being thus in ſight, and-cannonading 
one another, King William, about nine at night, ha- 
ving called a council of war, declared his reſolution to 
| the river the next day, which Duke Schomberg at 


firſt oppoſed, but, finding his majeſty poſitive, he advi. 


ſed that part of the army, horſe and foot, ſhould be 
ſent that night towards Slane - bridge, in order to paſs 
the river thereabouts, and ſo get between the enemy 
and the paſs at Duleck : but, it being afterwards op- 
poſed by the Dutch generals, Duke Schomberg retired 
to his tent, where not long after the order of battle 
was brought him, which he received with diſcontent 
and indifference, ſaying, It was the firſt that ever was 
Fe hh ho bonbeiyn 0%, 

_-\ Lieutenant-general Douglas was to command the 
right wing of 2 and Count Maynard de Schomberg 
the horſe, who were to march on early toward Slane- 
bridge, and other fords up the river, to flank the ene- 
my, or get between the enemy's camp and Drogheda, 
whilſt in the mean time a body of foot were to force 
their way at the paſs at Old Bridge. A 
On the other fide, the late King James having alſo 
called a council, Lieutenant- general Hamilton adviſed 
his majeſty to ſend a party of dragoons to the ford that 
was below the town of Drogheda, which the Engliſh 
knew not of, or elſe did not regard; and all the reſt, 
being eight regiments, towards the bridge of Slane; 


but James ſaid he would ſend fifty dragoons up the 


river, which juſtly put Hamilton into great amazement, 


conſidering the importance of the place to be defend- 


ed. Towards the cloſe of the evening the cannon cea- 
{ed on both ſides, and King William gave orders, that 
every ſoldier ſnould be provided with a good ſtock of 


ammunition, and all to be ready to march by break of 


day with every man a green bough in his hat, to diſtin- 


_ guiſh mem from thoſe of the enemy, who wore 2 
Ds | wy e 0 


nous approaching day. 
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of white paper. The word that night being Weſtmin- 


ter, his majeſty rode in perſon about twelve o'clock ae 
night, with torches, quite through the army, and then 
retired to his tent, with eager expectation of th 8 glo- 


© The expected day being come, July 1, 1690, about 
fx in the morning, 8 general Dogs march- 

ed towards the right with ſome foot, as did Count 
Schomberg with the horſe; which the enemy obſery- 


ing they 9 out their horſe and foot towards the 
left, 


to oppoſe them. King William's right wing was 
at firſt ordered to paſs all at Slane, but, upon better 
information from the guides, ſeveral 
commanded to go over at other fords, between the 
camp and that place. When the horſe approached the 
nyer, a regiment of the enemy's dragoons made a 
of oppoſing their paſſage; but, being ſoon. forced to 
retire with loſs, the Engliſh got over, and advanced 
towards the enemy's main body, which they found 
drawn up in two lines. Thereupon Douglas drew up 
his detachment in two lines alſo, but, having but fix 
battalions of foot to twenty-four of horſe, he ſent 
for more of the firſt, and in the mean time, according 
to the Earl of Portland's advice, the - horſe and foot 
were intermixed for their greater ſecurity. More foot 
being come up, this figure was. immediately altered, 
and all the horſe drawn to the right, whilſt the foot 


| moved towards a bog on the left, which lay between 


them and the enemy, and through which it was impoſ- 
ible for the horſe to march.. The [riſh, obſerving their 
motions, retreated in ſome haſte towards Duleck, but 


were vigorouſly purſued by Count Schomberg.-- 


- 


| Though Kin William was ignorant of What had. 


paſſed between his men and the enemy, yet, ſuppoſin f 
that by this time they had paſſed the river, he rene 
three attacks to be made: the firſt at a good ford, be- 

fore a ſmall village, where the Iriſh — advantage- 
ouſly poſted. The Dutch regiment of foot- guards 
Vor, III. No. 6. XX A took 


regiments were 
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took the river firſt at Old Brid , wading to the mid.” 
dle; and, being got over amid ee 's fire with- 
out making halt, they drew up into two files, and then 
fired upon the Iriſh, who, not bearing the charge, a- 
bandoned their intrenchments, But, before the third 
| battalion of their regiment had paſſed the ford, five hat. 
tahons of the enemy advanced very boldly within piſ- 
tol- hot of the Dutch, who received them ſo warmly, 
that they retreated with the loſs of ſome men and one 
colour: hereupon the Dutch marched beyond the vi- 
lage; and repulſed a ſquadron. of James's horſe that 
would 3 ſtopped their progreſs. At the ſame time, 
* adron of eee Hamilton's horſe rode 
ly to the very brink of the river, in order to op- 
poſe Sir John Hanmore's and Count Naffau's regi- 
ments in ry ooh and, though they failed in the at- 
tempt, yet in their retreat they fell upon the French 
foot with ſuch undaunted fiercenefs, that they broke 
through Caillemote's and Cambon's regiments, which 
wanted pikes to ſtem their furious career; but, the Iriſh 
wheeling about through the village to recover their oun 
men, they were intercepted hy che Dutch and Innifki]- 
ling foot, and moſt of them, after a valiant reſiſtatce, 
cut in pieces. By this time, the 50 che, 
advanced as far as the hedges in the open field 
| horle attacked them again with greater numbers, and 
redoubled fury; but the Dutch remained fo firm and 
cloſe, and other ents haying come to their aſſiſt- 
ance, that the Iriſh were forced to retire. Then a 
freſh ſquadron of horſe advanced to fupport them, but 
were as vigorouſly repulſed by the French Proteſtants 
Inniſkilzag men. In the firſt of thee onſets, M. la 
 Caillemote received his mortal wound; and, as he was 


carrying back by four ſoldiers to tlie Engliſh camp, he- 


encouraged thote that croſſed the river by theſe words, 
8 . » MES As 21a gloire;. «Tv » ger, friends, 


* 13 IR; I 


27 — 
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» In the mean time the Danes came up to the left, as 
did the brigades of Hanmore and. La Mellionere on 
the right: the firſt were ſo valiantly attacked in the 
_ by Hamilton's horſe; that they were forced to 
| 0 59/0 and ſome of them to paſs the river again. 
uke of Schomberg perceiving this diſorder, and 
The the French Proteſtants left expoſed without a 
commander, immediately paſſed the river in order to 
bead them, nor could his grace be perſuaded by Mr. 
Foubert, one of his aids-de-camps, to put on his ar- 
_ He was no ſooner got on the other fide, but 
5p" the French Proteſtants by this ſhort ha» 
» meſſtenr ii Voila vos p 2 "com hf ay Come 


— pig there are yout perſecutors; poi 
2 5 French Papiſts in the enemy's army. 11 


Rats were ſcarcely out of his mouth, when fifteen or 
ſixteen of James's guards, who returned full ſpeed to 
their main body after the ſlaughter of their companions, 
and whom the French refugees ſuffered to paſs, think · 
ing them to be of their fide, fell furiouſly upon the 
duke, and gave him two wounds on the head, which, 
however, were not mortal. T hereupon the regiment 


of: Cambon acknow their error by committing 
a greater; for, firing raſhly on the enemy, they ſhot the 


duke the neck, of which wound he znftangly 
died, and Mr. Foubert' was ſhot through the arm in 
dighting * him. Not long before, Dr. Wal- 


ker, ſo famous for the defence of Londonderry, re- 
ceived a wound in the belly, which he ſurvived but a | 


5 5 during heſe might be 0 
William, all t ations, 

Ky where, fince he directed all by his conduct; 

+ but now bis courage muſt alſo have & ſhare in the ho- 


nour of the day. His accompanied by the 
Prince of Denmark, the river with the left wing 
of horſe, but with fome difficaley, for his horſe being 


bogged, -he was forced to alight while his attendants 
Gſcogaged his feed. | As ſoon as the men were got 
XX 2 upon 
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upon ia ſite bank; and put in order, his maj 
drew his 22 (though the Ls he ow ver 
day before made it uncaſy-towield it), and marched at 
the head of them towards the enemy, who were co- 
ming on in good order towards the Engliſh foot, that 
now got over the paſs, and were advancing very 
bravely towards the Iriſh, though they were double 
_ their number. When theſe two bodies had got al. 
molt within muſſet-ſhot of each other, the enemy 
happened to perceive the left wing of the Engliſh 
horſe moving towards them, at which they made 
A ſudden halt, faced about, and retreated up the bil 
again to a little village called Dunmore, about half a 
mile from the paſs. The Engkiſh marching in good 
order came up with them at this village; where the ene- 
my ee comer faced about, and made the Eng- 
lin horſe ſhrink, though they had the king at ther 
head. Upon which the king rode to the Inniſeliners, 
and aſked them, t what: they would do for him? who, 
animated by this invitation, boldly came fot ward, and 
at the head of them the king'received the enemy's fire; 
bat, on wheeling to the iel to fetch up his own men 
the Ian len through a miſtake retired after 
him above a hundred yards. This made the king 


move to the left, to put himſelf at the head of ſuch 


1 were advaneing: While in the mean time the 
Finiikilnners, growing ſenſible of their error, went on 
again ſacceſsfully*to' the charge. In this place the 
Duke of Schomberg's regiment of horſe, being com- 
of French Proteſtants, and ſtrengthened by tre- 
the ordinary number of officers, e eme 
with undaunted reſolution; like men that fought for 
2 hom themſelves and their friends 
had da Rind and bountiful As open (he per- 
" fecution of France. Ki 
At the ſame time, 3 party, 1 by 
Lieutenant- general Sinkle, charged in a lane to the 
iy der was bon overpowered by eng rc | 


N 8 
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Wee way being obſerved by a party of Sir 
Al ro gas dragoons, and another of -Co- 
lone} Leviſon's, the officers ordered to alight and line 
a hedge, as alſo @ ruined houſe that flanked the lane, 
from whence they poured i in their fire upon the enemy. 
Gitickle continued in the rear of his men endeavour- 
ng to make them ſtand their ground, which put him 
in ſome danger from the Engliſh dragoons; for, the 
ejtmy being ſo cloſe; they could not well obſerve him. 
However, the dragoons did an excellent piece of ſer- 
vie in ſtopping! the career of the enemy; and the 
Dutch horſe having the opportunity of rallying here, 
8 they did to tlie right, the enemy, after half an hour's 
ſharp diſpute, were beaten back again with conſiderable = 
loſs. On the other ſide, Lieutenant® general Hamilton, 
og his foot did not anſwer his expectation, put 
himſelf-at'the' head of his horſe, which were likewiſe 
ronted, and himſelf taken priſoner. When brought 
to the king, his majeſty aſked him, Whether the Iriſh 


naald fight any more? Ves, fir, (replied Hamilton,) 


ipon' my honour I believe they will.” When he pre- 
nounced the word honour, the king looked Rernly 
duchim, and then turned about repeating once or twice 
us honour; intimating, that what he aſſured upon 
hu honour was not to be depended upon; fince he had 
forfeited that before by ſiding with Tytoonnel 5 yt | 
this'was all the rebuke the wing gave him. | 
Whilſt theſe things were taking place, ConlltBchai | 
bergy*who\by- this time was informed of his futher s. 
deaths purſued the enemy with that fury which n 
dle reſentment inſpires, and drove them ſeveral miles 
beyond the village of Duleck, covering: the ground 
vith ſlaughtered foes ; nor did he fegt gratifying his 
revenge till Lord Portland, by the kings ep m- 
mand, obliged him to returm to the place where the _ , 
made a haſt, and remnined under arms all night. 5 
and William had nd reaſon to regard what Hamil | 


— WO ON . 
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but the fight ceaſed on that fide; and Count Lauzun, 
making up to James, (who during. the whole action 
had ſtood with ſome ſquadrons of horſe upon the hill 
called Dunmore, ) repreſented to him how near he was 
being enveloped : adding, he ought to think of nothing 
but a retreat, which he doubted not to make good with 
many. brave officers now about him, and the remains of 
his French and Swiſs troops. This advice was too 
wholeſome not to be followed by a prince whoſe age 
and temper did not ſuffer him to end his days by de- 
ſpair; and therefore, attended by the regiment of Sars. 
field, he marched off to Duleck, and thence in great 
haſte to Dublin; whilk Count Lauzun, Sheldon, and 
ſome other officers, diſpoſed all things for a retreat, 
which they performed in very good order, 

James's whole loſs in this battle was generally com- 
puted at fifteen hundred men, amongſt whom were 
Lord Dongan, Lord Carlingford, Sir Neal O' Neal, 
Marquis d'Hacquincourt, with ſeveral. priſoners; the 
chief of whom was Lieutenant- general Hamilton, a 
man that hehaved with great courage, and kept victory 
doubtful till he was made priſoner. On the Engliſh 
de fell about five hundred, an inconſiderable number, 
canſidering the gain of ſo important a battle, if the re- 
nowned Duke of Schomberg had not been among 
them ; but his Joſs ſeemed to outweigh all the numbers 
of the enemy. He had been long a ſoldier of fortune, 
and fought under almoſt every power in Europe. His 
Kill in war was unparalleled, and his fidelity equal to 
bis cou Ide number of battles in which he had 

been A A engaged, was ſaid. to equal the number 
of bis years: and he died aged eighty-two. As far 
the king himſelf, he received no manner of hurt in the 
action, though he was in all the height of it; only a 
ceannon- ball carried away a piece of his boot. His 
majeſty did all the greateſt of generals could do on 
ſuck an occaſion: he choſe the field, diſpoſed the at- 
tacks, drew up his army, charged the enemy ſeveral 


times, 
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times, ſupported his forces when they began to ſhrink, 
and 8 himſelf throughout U conduct, 
8 reſolution, and preſence of mind, and was 
uch a poiſe for inclining the victory to his own fide, 
that the Iriſh themſelves ſaid, „That if the Engliſh 
would change kings with them they would fight the 
battle over again.“ g ir eat 
James i, arrived at Dublin, and having imme- 
dately aſſembled the magiſtrates and council of the ci- 
ty, made a ſpeech to them ; and, after remaining there 
that night, he ſet off the next morning for Waterford, 
attended by the Duke of Berwick, T yrconnel, and the 
Marquis of Powis, and arrived there the ſame day, ta- 
king care to have the bridges broken down behind him, 
for tear of being purſued. There he went on-board 
2 veſſel called the Count de Lauzun, that was ready to 
receive him; but, being met at ſea by the Sieur Foran, 
the commander of the ſquadron, he deſired him to come 
on- board his frigate that he might have a quicker paſ- 
ſage to France, where he ſoon arrived, and fixed his 


refidence at St, Germain's. So ſoon as James was _ 
a 


all the confiderable Papiſts fled from Dublin, the 
Proteſtants were releaſed, who poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the militia- arms, and, with the aſſiſtance of the biſhops 
of Meath and Limerick, formed a committee to ta 
care of things, and ſent letters to King William giv- 
ing an account of what had paſſed, and humbly pray- 
ug his majeſty to honour the city with his preſence. 
igt days after William had failed for Ireland, M. 
Tourville, with ſeventy-eight great ſhips of war, ap- 
peared off Plymouth; with this fleet failed twenty- 
two fire-fhips, and a great number of frigates: Her- 
bert, now created Lord cer, nom was then at St. 
Helen's, with only thirty-four ſhips: of war; a fleet 
under Admiral Ruſſel having been ſent to Spain and the 
Mediterranean, only part of which was at that time 
returned: the king likewiſe had ſeveral ſhips with him 
in Ireland, and a very fmall part of the 2 
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had as yet joined the Engliſh. - The poſition of the 
French fleet cut off all reinforcements which the Eng. 
Ih might otherwiſe have received from the weſtward, 
and, without ſome acceſſion of force, it appeared te. 
merity to come to an action. The admiral, thus cir. 
cumſtanced, called a council of war, in which it was 
agreed to avoid fighting. The queen, who was regent 
during the abſence of the king her huſband, was imme. 
diately informed of the ftate of the two fleets, and of 
the reſolution which had been formed by the Britiſh of. 
ficers. The French fleet proceeded through the channel, 
and, when they had paſſed St. Helen's, Torrington put 
to ſea, and kept the enemy in ſight, ſtill keeping his own 
fleet in ſhore, in order to prevent a deſcent being made; 
and, in caſe he ſhould be compelled to fight, that the 
ſuperior force. of the French might be of leſs ayail, 
from being exerted in a narrow ſea, 
During theſe tranſactions, the queen, as regent, found 
herſelf ſurrounded with numberleſs cares and perplexi- 
ties. Her council was pretty equally divided into 
Whigs and Tories, the contrariety of whoſe ſentiments 
frequently produced great embarraſſment in determi- 
ning upon public meaſures. The foreign invaſion which 
now threatened her kingdom, had been undertaken m 
conſequence of a confederacy which had been formed 
by the Jacobites at home, which plot, to ſubvert the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution, and to reſtore the abdicated 
monarch, had juſt then been diſcovered. In this alarm- 
ing poſture of affairs, when the greateſt firmneſs and 
ſelf· poſſeſſion were required to withſtand the attacks of 
open and concealed enemies, the queen experienced ad- 
ditional perturbations of mind, from her apprehenſions 
for her father's ſafety and her huſband's life. Never- 
theleſs ſhe diſguiſed her fears, and behaved with equal 
prudence and fortitude. She referred the opinion of 
the council of war to Admiral Ruſſel, the only mem- 
ber of the cabinet-council who was by profeſſion a 


ſeaman, and who was juſt then returned from an ex- 


pedition 
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pedition up the ſtraits. By this time advice was re- 
ceived of fixteen Dutch ſhips having joined the Eng- 
liſh fleet. Ruſſel took advantage of this incident, and, 
either from the contempt of French naval force, natural 
to an Engliſh officer, or in order to remove the only 
rival that ſtood in his way to the fupreme command of 
the navy, gave a deciſive opinion, that Torrington, 
with his force, ought to fight the French. Nor were 
weighty arguments wanting to ſupport his opinion: 
the ſuperiority of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips and ſea- 
men over thoſs of France; the conſciouſneſs of that 
ſuperiority in the ſeamen, which always animates men 
to perform wonders ; the diſgrace to the new govern- 
ment, if it ſhould yield the empire of the ſea in its own 
channel; the dread that the French fleet, if ſuffered to 
proceed on its courſe, would paſs through the channel, 
and enter the Thames, where they might ſpread devaſ- 
tation more widely than the Dutch had done twenty- 
three years before, and even ſhake the metropolis it. 
ſelf with their armament. If the Engliſh fleet ſhould 
beat that of France, a train of happy conſequences 
would enſue: it would remove the dread of forei 
invaſion and domeſtic ſedition; it would fave the ports 
of England, and the tranſports attending the king, the 
laſt of which were now cut off from all aid, except that 
which was to be found in the victory of the fleet, being 
expoſed to the fire-ſhips and frigates of the French. 
On the other hand, the conſequences which might be 
expected to follow a defeat, were not ſo alarming as 
thoſe from a victory were deciſively advantageous. As 
the combined fleet was on the Engliſh coaſts, the ſea- 
men might run the ſhips into harbours where they 
might be protected from the enemy. The poſture of 
affairs required a vigorous exertion ; and the queen 
ſent poſitive orders to Torrington to engage. 
The order arrived when the fleet was off Beachy- 
head on the coaſt of Suſſex, Torrington had kept in 
fight of the French fleet ſome days; but their admiral, 
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convinced of the judicious diſpoſitions which the Eng. 
liſh had made, proceeded cautiouſly, and had not ven- 
tured to attack them. When the queen's orders ar- 
rived, Torrington quitted the coaſt, and adyanced into 
the open ſea to attack the enemy on the thirtieth day of 
June at day- break; who formed in regular order to 
receive him. The combined fleet conſiſted of twenty. 
two Dutch ſhips and thirty-four Engliſh. The Dutch 
ſquadron, which compoſed the van, and was com- 
manded by Admiral Evertzen, began the engagement 
about nine in the morning; in about half an hour af- 
terwards the blue divifion of the Engliſh ſquadron was 
cloſely engaged with the rear of the French ; but the 
red, which formed the centre under the command of 
Torrington in perſon, did not fill the line till ten 
o'clock ; ſo that the Dutch were almoſt ſyrrounded by 
the enemy, and, though they fought with great valour, 
ſuſtained conſiderable damage. At length the Engliſh 
admiral's diviſion drove between them and the French; 
and in that fituation the fleet anchored about five in 
the afternoon, when the action was interrupted by a 
calm. The Dutch had ſuffered ſo ſeverely, that Tor- 
rington thought it would be imprudent to renew the 
battle ; he therefore weighed anchor in the night, and 
with the tide of flood retired to the eaſtward, In the 
engagement three of the Dutch fleet were burnt, two 
of their àdmirals killed, and almoſt all the reſt of their 
ſhips totally diſabled, The French purſued their re- 
treating foes as far as Rye, and an Engliſh ſhip of ſe- 
venty guns, called the Anne, being ſtranded near Win- 
chelſea, was ſet on fire and deſerted by the captain's 
command. The body of the French fleet ſtood in and 
out of Bourne and Pevenſey in Suſſex, while about 
fourteen of their ſhips anchored near the ſhore. Some 
of theſe attempted to burn a Dutch ſhip of ſixty- four 

ns, Which at low water lay dry, but her commander 

fended her ſo vigorouſly, that they were obliged to 
deſiſt, and he afterwards found means te carry her in- 
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to Holland. The Engliſh loſt in this unfortunate 
rencounter two of their ſhips, as many captains, and 
captains of marines, together with two hundred and 
fifty private men. The Dutch, who ſuſtained the 
weight of the action, were more roughly handled: be- 
fides three ſhips that were ſunk in the fight, they were 
obliged to ſet fire to three mote that were ſtranded on 
the coaſt of Suſſex, Their Rear-admirals Dick and 
Brakel were ſlain, with one captain, and a great num- 
ber of inferior officers and feamen. Biſho Burnet ob- 
ſerves, that, among the beſt judges, the Count de 
Tourville was almoſt as much blamed for not making 
uſe of his victory, as the Earl of Torrington was on 
account of his defeat. 

The Engliſh and Dutch retired to the mouth of the 
Thames, both to defend the city of London, and be- 
cauſe in the mouth of that river they could better de- 
fend themſelves againſt a force ſuperior to their own. 

A general conſternation ſeized the nation upon this 
melancholy event; however, it tended to ſtrengthen 
the hands of government, by uniting the different fac- 
tions in the common cauſe of ſelf-defence, and inflam- 
ing the averfion of the e to nonjurors and jaco- 
bites. Addreſſes were preſented to the quent, by the 
Corniſh tinners, the lieutenancy of Middleſex, and by 
the mayor, aldermen, and lieutenancy, of London, 
full of profeſſions of loyalty, and promiſes of ſupport- 
ing their majeſties, as their lawful ſovereigns, againſt 
all oppofition. The queen, at this criſis, exhibited won- 
derful proofs of courage, activity, and diſcretion. She 
iſſued out proper ordets and directions for putting the 
nation in a poſture of defence, as well as for refitting 
and augmenting the fleet; ſne took meaſures for ap- 
peaſing the reſentment of the ſtates- general, who ex- 
claimed againſt the Earl of Torrington, for his beha- 
viour in the late ation. He was deprived of his com- 
mand, and ſent priſoner to the tower; and commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed to examine into his conduct. A 
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camp was formed in the neighbourhood of Torbay, whic 
where the French ſeemed to threaten a deſcent. Their out; 
fleet, which lay at anchor in the bay, cannonaded the likel! 
little village of Tinmouth. About one thouſand of tance 
their men landed without oppoſition, ſet fire to the the | 
place, and burnt. a few coaſting veſſels; having at- hand 
chieved this 0 N exploit, they re- embarked, 27th 
and returned to Breſt. | ing 1 
This miſcarriage of the combined fleet, joined to a he cc 
victory which Louis had gained over the allies at tion 
Fleury, ſerved. to ſpirit up the Iriſh mal - contents, in tl 
and to retard the progreſs of William's arms, in that ſhips 
kingdom. Some advantages, however, were ſoon af- ed br 
ter obtained, which did great honour to all concerned. of th 
The day after the battle of the Boyne, King William all th 
ſent Brigadier La Meloniere, with five battalions of but 1 
foot, and four ſquadrons of horſe, to inveſt Drogheda. law 
La Meloniere having ſummoned the place to ſurren- marc 
der, the governor treated the meſſage with great con- 'men, 
tempt, and, at firſt, ſeemed determined to make a reſo- Eng 
lute defence. But receiving notice from King William, two 
« that, if his majeſty ſhould be obliged to bring his hard 
cannon before the place, he muſt expect no quarter ;” K 
the governor reflecting, that, as King James's army ſiege 
was defeated, it was impoſſible he could be relieved, dier 
thought it would be beſt to ſurrender the place upon hunc 
the conditions offered him. He therefore marched out vanc 
with the garriſon, conſiſting of three regiments and pofit 
ſome odd companies, leaving their arms and ſtores be- Prin 
hind them, and taking with them only their baggage. gene 
On the 21ft of July, Rear-admiral Shovel received lowe 
orders to proceed with the ſhips under his command view 
for K inſale, to intercept ſome French frigates, that the t 
were ſaid to be on that coaſt. Arriving at Waterford- five 
river, with intention to execute this commiſſion, he re- celle. 
ceived the agreeable news of General Kirke's having one 
made himſelf maſter of the town of Waterford; but coun 
was at the ſame time informed, that Duncannon- caſtle, were 
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which by its fituation commanded the river, til] held 
out; and that the general, for want of cannon, was not 
likely to take it. Upon this, confidering the i 1 
tance of the place, and that no uſe could be made of 
the port of Waterford while the caſtle remained in the 
hands of the enemy, he ſent the general word on the 
27th of July that he was ready to aſſiſt him, by fend- 
ing ſome frigates up the river, and landing all the men. 
he could ſpare out of his ſquadron, under the protec- 
tion of their guns. Accordingly the next day he ſent 
in the Experiment and the Greyhound, two ſmall 
ſhips, to batter their caſtle ; and, under their fire, land- 
ed between fix and ſeven hundred men ; all the boats 
of the fleet being employed in this ſervice. The caſtle 
all this time thundered upon them, tho' to little purpoſe; 
but when once General Bourk, who commanded there, 
ſaw the men landed, he thought fit to capitulate ; and 
marched out of the caftle, with two hundred and fifty 


men, with their arms and baggage; leaving to the 


Engliſh the fortreſs, which was furniſhed with forty- 
two pieces of cannon, a noble reward for one day's 
hard duty. .. 

King William in the mean time determined to lay 
fiege to Limeric. The Earl of Portland and Briga- 
dier Stewart, were ſent towards that place with nine 
hundred horſe, and twelve hundred foot. They ad- 
vanced within cannon-ſhot of the town, with little op- 
pofition from the enemy. The king, accompanied by 
Prince George of Denmark, Overkirk, Lieutenant- 
general Ginckle, and ſeveral other great officers, fol- 
lowed the above detachment, in the evening to take a 
view of the poſture of the enemy, and the avenues to 
the town. On the ninth, the whole army decamped at 
five in the morning, and made their approaches in ex- 
cellent order, two hundred horſe and dragoons, with 
one thouſand choſen foot, leading the van. The 
country being full of hedges and ditches, the pioneers 
were immediately employed to cut down the firſt = 
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fill up the latter, which was no ſooner done, but the 
army advanced, and drove the enemy before them till 
they came to a narrow paſs between two bogs, within 
half a mile of the town, which was not above one hun. 
dred and fifty yards, and this beſides full of hedges 
and other incumbrances. [n this paſs were lanes lead. 
ing to the town, in the middlemoſt of which, bein 
the broadeſt, ſtood the Iriſh horſe, and, to the right 
and left of which, the hedges were lined with muſ. 
queteers. The detached party of Engliſh foot was 
upon the advance towards the center, the horſe a little 
to the right of them, the Danes to the left, and the 
Blue-Dutch, with ſeveral Engliſh regiments, upon the 
right. Whilſt theſe things were going on thus, the 
king ordered two field-pieces towards the left, where 
they could bear upon the enemy's horſe, and fired 
from thence with ſo good ſucceſs, that the enemy ſoon 
quitted that poſt.” At the ſame time Colonel Earl led 
on his foot, who marched with ſo much bravery,” 
though the enemy made a great fire through the 
hedge, that they forced them to retire, and continued 
this hedge-fight for two hours, driving the Iriſh under 
the very walls of the town, poſſeſſing themſelves of 
two advantageous poſts, called Cromwell's fort and the 
Old Chapel, and being hardly ſtopped there by the 
orders his majeſty ſent them. Thereupon the Iriſh 
plied our forces with their great guns, that killed ſome 
few men as they marched in, which the whole army 
did by five in the afternoon, and moſt of them encamp- 
ed within cannon-ſhot. The Danes, according to their 
ſt, encamped to the left, where they found an old 
tort built by their anceſtors, of which they were not a 
little proud, and from whence they fired three or four 
field-pieces upon the Iriſh, that lay intrenched between 
them and the town. Orders were alſo given to plant 
four field-pieces on Cromwell's (alias Ireton's) fort, to 
play upon the town from the outworks. The army 
being poſted, the king ſent a trumpeter with a ſum- 
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mons to the town. A great many of the garriſon were 
for capitulating ; but Monſieur Boiſſeleau, the gover- 
nor, the Duke of Berwick, and Colonel Sarsfield, op- 
poſed it with a great deal of heat, ſay ing, there were 
reat diviſions, and even an actual inſurrection, in Eng- 
fd. that the dauphin was landed there with a great 
army, and that the Prince of Orange would quickly 
be obliged to withdraw his forces thither. Hereupon 
Boiſſeleau ſent the trumpeter back with a letter direct- 
ed to Sir Robert Southwell, ſecretary of ſtate, import- 
ing, “ that he was ſurpriſed at the ſummons; and 
that he thought the beſt way to gain the Prince of 
Orange's good opinion, was by a vigorous defence of 
the town, which his maſter had entruſted him withal.“ 
About eight in the evening the king went to his camp, 
a little mile from the town, having been on horſeback 
from five in the morning, giving the neceſſary orders, 
and expoſing himſelf amidſt the greateſt dangers, which 
his royal highneſs the Prince of Denmark ſhired a- 
long with his majeſty, The cannon played on both 
ſides, and ſeveral of the enemy's ſhot fell near his ma- 
jeſty's tent, or flew over it. The ſame evening a party 
of dragoons was ſent to the ford at Annaghberg, about 
two miles above the town, where ſix of the enemy's re- 
giments of foot, three of horſe, and two of dragoons, 
were poſted on the other fide of the river, with a breaſt- 
work to caver them, who all fired upon our men, but 
neither killed nor wounded one of them. The advan. 
tage the enemy had was ſuch, that the Engliſh expe&- 
ed to have met with great difficulties in paſſing the 
tiver, which is very rapid, and the bottom ſtony, but, 
in the night, the Iriſh abandoned their ſtation ; ſo that 
Lieutenant- general Ginckle, who was commanded with 
2 detachment to force his way over it, performed it the 
next morning, with about five thouſand horſe and foot, 
without any oppoſition. Two or three hours after, 
the king himſelf went over the Shannon, and poſted 
there three regiments of foot, with ſome pieces of can- 
non, 
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non. Neither were the beſieged idlle; for all this 
while they were raiſing forts between the affailants and 
the Iriſh town; one to the ſouth gate, and the other 
towards the eaſt, which proved very ſerviceable to 
them; though not ſo great a diſadvantage to the Eng. 
liſh, as the ſurpriſing their train of artillery, which 
was coming up to join the army. Some deſerters, and 
amongſt them a gunner, who got into Limeric, having 
given the enemy an account where the king's tent ſtood, 
and of thoſe guns and other things that were upon the 
road from Kilkenny, under a ſmall guard, they played 
very briſkly towards the king's tent, which his majeſty 
was at laſt prevailed with to remove. Nor was this 
all, for, on the 11th one Manus OBrian, an honeſt 
peg gentleman, came to the camp, and pave no- 
| tice, that Sarsfield, with a body of five or fix hundred 
horſe and dragoons, had paſſed the river Shannon in 
the night, nine miles above Limeric, and deſigned 
ſomething extraordinary. He was brought to the 
king, who, to prevent the worſt, gave orders that Sir 
John Lanier with five hundred horſe ſhould march to 
meet the train. But, wherever the fault lay, it was 
one or two in the morning before the party ſet out, 
and even then they advanced very ſlowly, till after 
they ſaw a great light in the air, and heard a ſtrange 
rumbling noiſe, which ſome juſtly conjectured was the 
train blown up. For the artillery having the day be- 
fore marched beyond Cullen, to a little old ruinous 
caſtle called Ballenedy, not ſeven miles from the camp, 
Sarsfield lurked all that day in the mountains, and, 
having notice where and how the men that attended 
it lay, he took with him guides that brought him to 
the very ſpot, where he fell in among them, before 
they were aware, and cut ſeveral of them in pieces, 
with many of the waggoners, and ſome country people 
that were carrying proviſion to the camp. The noiſe 
of this ſlaughter having awakened the officer that com- 
manded in chief, he ordered his men to get wo 
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horſes that were a grazing, to put themſelves in a poſ- 
ture of defence; but moſt of them that endeavoured 
to fetch them up were cut in pieces, and the reſt 
obliged to ſhift for themſelves, ſo that there were in 
all about ſixty perſons killed. The convoy being thus 
totally routed, the Iriſh gathered the carriages, wag- 

ns, with the bread and ammunition, and as many 
of the guns as the ſhortneſs of time would permit 
them, into one heap, and having filled the guns with 
powder, and placed their mouths into the ground, that 
they might thereby certainly ſplit, they, at their go- 
ing off, ſet fire to the heap, which was blown up into 
the air, with a moſt ng noiſe. The Iriſh got 
ſome booty on this occaſion, but took no priſoners ; 
only a lieutenant of Colonel Earl's, being fick in a 
houſe hard by, was ſtripped and brought to Sarsfield, 
who uſed him with civility, and told him, © if he had 
not ſucceeded in that enterpriſe, he would have gone 
for France.” The party of horſe that was ſent Fon 
the camp came up in fight of the enemy's rear, after 
the buſineſs was over; but, wheeling to the left to in- 
tercept them in their retreat over the Shannon, the 
Iriſh paſſed clear another way, and got ſafe into Li- 
meric. The fiege went on, the trenches were opened 
the 17th, and, ſome great guns being arrived from 
Waterford, a battery was raiſed below the fort, to the 
right of the trenches, which diſmounted ſome of the 
enemy's cannon. The ſame day, the Prince of Wir- 
temberg, lieutenant-general, Major- generals Kirk and 
Tetteau, Sir Henry Bellafis, brigadier, with ſeven bat- 
talions entered the trenches, advanced near three hun- 
dred paces, and made themſelves maſters of two re- 
doubts. On the 18th the trenches were relieved b 
Lieut, -general Douglas, Lord Sidney, and Count Naſ- 
au, major-generals, and Brigadier Stewart, who ap- 
proached towards another ſtrong redoubt of the ene- 
my's. Nor was his majeſty leſs in danger than the 
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reſt, far, in the thickeſt of the enemy's fire, he rode 
up to Cromwell's fort, and, as his horſe was juſt en- 
tering the gap, he was ſtaid by a gentleman that came 
to ſpeak him, when in the very moment there came a 
cannon- ball, that ſtruck in the very place, and covered 
the king with duſt. His majeſty took little notice of 
it, but, alighting, came and laid himſelf down on the 
fort. On the 19th, the trenches were relieved by 
Prince Wirtemberg, who advanced farther towards 
the ſaid redoubt, which the king ordered to be attack. 
ed the 20th. Lieutenant-general Douglas, the Lord 
Sidney, Count Naſſau, and Brigadier Stewart, being 
then again on the guard, and the fignal given about 
two in the afternoon; the Engliſh, to the number of 
one hundred and fifty, beſides officers, and ſeveral re- 
ſolute French volunteers, attacked the fort with un- 
daunted bravery, and, after an obſtinate fight, drove 
out the enemy, killing forty of their number. About 
half an hour after, the Iriſh made a great fally, with 
near two thouſand horſe and foot, but were vigorouſly 
repulſed. The 2 iſt the trenches were carried on and 
| finiſhed, ſo as to hinder any more ſallies. The 22d, 
the befiegers battered the enemy's high towers, from 
whence they fired into the trenches, and quite levelled 
them; and in the night threw ſeveral bombs and car- 
cafles into the town, as they did the next day red-hot 
bullets, which ſet ſeveral houſes, and a magazine of 
hay, on fire. All the batteries being finiſhed the 24th, 
and thirty pieces of cannon mounted on them, the 
trenches by the 25th were advanced within thirty paces 
of the ditch; a breach made in the wall near St, John's 
gate, and part of the palliſadoes on the counterſcarp 
beaten down, by the 26th, _ | 
The engineers having aſſured the king that there 
was a ſufficient. breach, and there being an impoſſibility 
to make it wider, for want of bullets, his majeſty re- 
ſalved to take the town by mines, and, in order to 
that, commanded the covered way, or — 
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(which here was almoſt the ſame with the ditch,) and 
two towers or forts that were on each fide of the 
breach, and contiguous to the wall, to be attacked the 
next day, and that the men ſhould go no farther, but 
lodge themſelves there. Accordingly, Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Douglas detached Monſieur Ye la Barthe, a brave 
experienced French lieutenant-colonel, with nine com- 
panies of grenadiers, ſtrengthened by a hundred French 
officers and volunteers, to begin the attack; which was 
ormed with ſuch bravery and ſucceſs, that the ene- 
my were ſoon diſlodged from the covered way and the 
two forts. The aſſailants, purſuing their good fortune, 
entered the breach pell-mell with the runaways; and 
Monfieur la Barthe, with ſome bold adventuters, and 
above half the Earl of Drogheda's grenadiers, were ac- 
tually on the ramparts, and others, ftil more eager 
than the reſt, went into the very place, This action 
had been decifive, if the engineers had made a lodge- 
ment in time, or if Count Solmes and Count Naſfat 
would have ſuffered the detachment, that were to ſe- 
cond the grenadiers to go farther than the counter- 
ſcarp ; for the Iriſh were all running from the walls 
quite over the bridge into the Engliſh town, but, ſee- 
ing that few of the Engliſh had entered the town, my 
rallied again, faced the affailants, and plied them 
warmly, that ſeveral of them were killed, and many 
mortally wounded. Elevated with this furcels, the 
Iriſh ventured upon the breach again, and the refolute- 
neſs of their women was ſo great, that they inceſſant! 
pelted the Engliſh with ſtones, broken bottles, and al 
ſuch other inſtruments of deſtruction. The men for 
their part could not for ſhame be leſs valorous, inſo- 
much that after three hours unequal fighting, the Eng- 
liſh were forced to retire to their trenches. But this 
was not all, for, during the heat of this action, a Bran- 


denburgh regiment being with great bravery got upon 
the enemy's black battery, the powder happened to 


take fire, which blew up a great many of them. Be- 
2 2z 2 ſides, 
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take on-board the land- forces. 
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ſides, though Colonel Cuts, who was commanded by 


the Duke of Wirtemberg to march towards the Spur, 
at the ſouth gate, beat in the Iriſh that appeared on 
that fide, yet he loſt ſeveral of his men, and was him- 
ſel wounded ; for, he boldly advancing within half 


. muſket-ſhot of the gate, all the men were expoſed to 
the enemy's ſhot, who lay ſecure within the ſpur and 


the walls. The French proteſtants, the Dutch and the 
Danes, behaved themſelves very gallantly at their re- 
ſpective poſts; and the whole action, which laſted from 


C till ſeven, was very briſk every where, and coſt 
the beſiegers fix hundred men killed upon the ſpot, 


and as many mortally wounded. This diſappointment, 


and the approaching ill weather, occaſioned the raiſing 
of the ſiege of Limeric; for on the 3oth of Auguſt 


the heavy baggage and cannon were ſent away, and 
the next day the army decamped and marched off to- 
wards Clonmell,. His majeſty embarked at Duncan- 
non fort, with Prince George of Denmark, and ſome 


other perſons of diſtinction, on the fifth of September, 


and arrived ſafe, the next day in the King's- road near 


Briſtol, and on the ninth at Windſor. 


The triumph of the Iriſh. was only momentary. 
On King William's return to England, a council was 


held on the affairs of Ireland, whoſe great cities, and 


moſt of its convenient ports, ſtill adhered to the abdi- 
cated prince. The Earl of Marlborough propoſed to 
the board a plan for its effectual reduction: he ob- 


| ſerved, that our fleet was now at ſea, and that of the 


French returned to Breſt ; which removed all appre- 
henſions of a deſcent upon England; he therefore pro- 
poſed that five thoafind troops ſhould be forthwith 
embarked on-board the fleet for Ireland. The king 
and council approved the meaſure, and the Earl of 
Marlborough was inveſted with the command of the 
troops; at the ſame time orders were diſpatched to the 
admirals to aſſemble the great ſhips at Chatham, and 


The 


Marlborough was joined by the Duke of Wirtem- 
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j be city of Cork was a place * from the 
works which had been lately erected 


er the direc- 
tion of French engineers; and it was at that time de- 


fended by a garriſon of four thouſand men. Marlbo- 


rough, however, whoſe penetrating eye could mark a 


defect which lay concealed from common obſervation, 


had diſcovered a ſtation which rendered the works of 
little avail: he 2 himſelf to become maſter of 
that city, and of Kinſale, before winter, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced. The admirals 


hofſted their flag on-board the Kent, a third-rate, and, 
having embarked. the troops with all imaginable expe- 


dition, appeared before Cork the 21ſt of Septem 


berg, at the head of four thouſand Danes ; but that 
prince claimed an equality in command, although a 
younger officer in rank, and bringing with him only 
auxiliary forces, becauſe he was a ſovereign prince. 
The Engliſh general, with that politeneſs which was 
ever a 01 feature in his character, acquieſced in 
this arrogant claim. It was , that each ſhould 
command every alternate day. Marlborough com- 
manded firſt, when, to ſhew his ſuperiority over his 
rival, equally in politeneſs as in condeſcenfion, he gave 
out, for the word of the day, Wirtemberg.” The 
prince, highly gratified by this mark of reſpect, when 
he took the command, gave, for the word of the day, 
© Marlborough. This circumſtance, in itſelf a 
trifle, cemented a union between the two commanders, 
and removed all rivalſhip, except that which aroſe from 
their endeavours, who ſhould moſt contribute to the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize. The fleet ſtormed the fort 
which defended the harbour, and bombarded both 
the harbour and the town. From the ſtation which 
Marlborough remarked, the troops made a breach 
in the walls, when, being protected by the fire 
of the batteries, and two bomb-veſlels, they forded 
the river up to the arm-pits to mount the breach. 
When the ſoldiers were ready to aſſail the walls, the 

2 garriſon 
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garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion, after the fiege had 
continued only four days. In this attack the Duke of 
Grafton, who commanded a detachment of the fleet, 
received a wound in the ſhoulder, of which he died a 
few days after. Captain Matthew Tenant, who ſuc. 
ceeded him in the command, was blown up in the 
Breda, in Cork harbour; Captain Crofts then took 
I command, which he retained throughout the ex. 
tion. | 1 22 . | 

The day after the ſurrender of Cork, Marlborough 
ſent Brigadier Villers, with five hundred horſe, to ſum. 
mon Kinfale. The governor hereupon ſet fire to the 
old town, and retired to the two forts. On the Zoth 
of September the ſiege began. Two days after, one of 
the forts was taken by ſtorm. The governor was 
then again ſummoned to ſurrender : he replied, © It 
would be time enough to talk of that a month hence.“ 
On the fifth of October the trenches were opened, and 
in ten days the counterſcarp being gained, every thing 
was adjuſted for a general aſſault. To prevent which, 
the garriſon,” conſiſting of fifteen hundred men, capi- 
tulated, and were conducted to Limeric. The victo- 
rious general returned to London on the 28th of the 
ſame month. The nation received him with acclama- 
tions; and it was remarked, that an Engliſh officer 
had done more in a month, than all the foreign gene- 
rals had atchieved in two-campaigns. Indeed, the Earl 
of Marlborough's expedition, all circumſtances conſi- 
dered, was, beyond compariſon, the moſt ſucceſsful 
undertaking in the whole reign of King William ; and 
the reduction of Cork was ſuch an inſtance of penetra- 
tion as the king never forgot. 5 

Ireland, however, was not thoroughly reduced till 
next year. William had committed the forces in that 
kingdom to General Ginkell; with orders to make an 
end of the war at any rate; and, to enable him to do 
this, his army was furniſhed with recruits and ftores, 


and an unlimited pardon was tendered to alt who noun 
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aſk the benefit of it. James ſent over St. Ruth, a 
French general, who had ſignalized himſelf in the wars 
againſt the Proteſtants in France, and to him he gave 
the command of the Iriſh army ; but he, being in want 
of money, ſtores, and proviſions, reſolved on a war of 
defence; he reinforced the garriſons of the 
towns fituated on the Shannon, and encamped his 
army at Athlone. Ginkell, having reduced Ballymore, 
advanced againſt the Iriſh army. Athlone conſiſted of 
two towns, one on the eaſtern the other on the weſ- 
tern ſhore of the Shannon, The town on the hither 
fide of the river was taken ſword in hand ; and not- 
withſtanding the enemy in their retreat had broken 
down an arch of the bridge, which rendered it impoſ- 
fible to paſs over it to the oppoſite fide, yet the river 
was forded at a little diſtance, although it was deep and 
rapid, the bottom foul and ſtony, and the paſs guarded 
by a baſtion, erected for that purpoſe. Never was a 
more deſperate ſervice undertaken, nor was ever ex- 
ploit performed with greater courage and intrepidity. 
They paſſed twenty a- breaſt in the face of the enemy, 
through an inceſſant ſhower of balls, bullets, and gre- 
nades. The Iriſh, appalled by ſuch boldneſs, quitted 
the town with the utmoſt precipitation; and, in an 
hour after the firſt man had entered the river, the place 
was entirely evacuated, and in the poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, who performed this deſperate enterpriſe with 
the loſs of no more than fifty men. St. Ruth was in- 
formed by expreſs that the Engliſh had entered the ri- 
ver, but he treated it as a chimera, ſaying, it was im- 
poſſible they ſhould attempt to take a town which he 
covered with his army, and that he would give a thou- 
land piſtoles if they would attempt to force a paſſage. 
ing ſoon convinced of the truth af the information, 
he marched his army to the relief of the town, but, 
the cannon of their own works being turned againſt 
them, the night following he firuck his tents, and, 
marching ten miles, took poſt at Angrim, —_— 
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Ginkeli ſoon followed him. The Iriſh army conſiſſed 

of twenty-five thouſand men, the Engliſh were no 
more than eighteen thouſand. On the 12th of July a 


deſperate engagement was fought, where, notwithſtand. 
ing the ſuperiority of the Iriſh, both as to ground and 
numbers, their general, St. Ruth, being killed with a 
cannon-ball, the troops fled, and 2 dreadful carnage 
enſued, ſeven thouſand being lain in the action and 
purſuit,” whilſt this deciſive action was obtained by the 

Engliſn with the loſs of only ſeven hundred men, 
The remains of the routed army retired to Limeric, 
the only place of ſtrength in the kingdom which ad. 
hered to the cauſe of James. On the 25th of Auguſt, 
1691, Ginkell fat down before the town. On the 4th 
of October following, the town capitulated. As it was 
the defire of government to conciliate as much as poſ- 
fible the affections of the Iriſh, very advantageous con- 
ditions were granted them. A general pardon was ex- 


tended to all the Iriſh then in Ireland who had taken up 
arms in the cauſe of James, their eſtates and effects 


were reſtored to them, and their attainders and out- 
lawries reverſed; and all ſuch as choſe to quit their 
country and retire to France were freely permitted to 
do it, and themſelves and their effects conveyed thi- 
ther at the expence of the Engliſh government. No 
2 fourteen thouſand 1riſh are ſaid * a: 

d this opportunity, quitting, with a ſavage fury 
and joy, their native land, and awed 3 
for ever, the ſubjects of a foreign power. Such was 
the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of Limeric, which 
the Iriſh Roman catholics conſider as the great char- 
ter of their civil and religious liberties. A few days 
after the capitulation, a French fleet of eighteen ſhips 
of the line, with thirty thouſand arms, and a large ſup- 
- ply of proviſions and ammunition, arrived upon the 
coaſt, to the great mortification of 'the-- vanquiſhed 
Iriſh, who would have been enabled, by [ſuch aſſiſt- 


ance, to have protracted the war at leaſt through an- 
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ther ſummer. Baron Ginkell, on his return to 
England, received the thanks of the houſe of com- 
mons for his great ſervices, and was created Lord A- 
im-and Earl of Athlone, in commemoration of his 
ju and of the places in which he had performed 
them. The capitulation of Limeric put an end to 
the Iriſh war, and made King William, at length, maſ2 
ter of his three kingdoms. 2] | 
It was now thought proper to make an enquiry into 
the cauſe of the miſcarriage of the grand fleet under 
Torrington, of which we have ſpoken in p. 351, &c. 
The honour of the nation had been thereby wounded, 
and a general clamour prevailed ow the earl; and 
the queen had engaged her promiſe to the Dutch, that 
bis conduct ſhould undergo a ſtrict enquiry. On the 
other hand, the earl had been very inſtrumental in 
| bringing about the revolution, had great alliances a- 
mong the nobility, and had brought over many to be- 
live, that, inſtead of his being called to an account for 
any real errors in his conduct, he was in danger of be- 
ing ſacrificed to the reſentment of foreigners, merely 
for having preſerved the Engliſh fleet. The king gave 
orders, that the admiral ſhould be tried by a court- 
martial ; but the friends of the earl maintained that he 
ought to be tried by his peers. It was objected, that, 
as the office of lord high-admiral was veſted by com- 
miſſion in the lords of the admiralty, he could be tried 
by a court-martial fitting under their authority ; for, 
though it was allowed, that the Lord High-admiral 
of England might have iſſued a commiſſion for trying 
him, yet it was queſtioned, whether any ſuch np 
was lodged in the commiſſioners of the admiralty ; and, 
although ſome great lawyers gave their opinion in the 
affirmative, yet it was judged expedient to ſettle fo 
important a point by authority of parliament. In or- 
der to obviate this difficulty, a new law was made, de- 
clarative of the power of the commiſlioners of the ad- 
miralty ; upon. which a court-martial was appointed to 
Vor. Ill. No. 66. 3A try 
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try the Earl of Torrington, who was, at that time, in. 
diſpoſed in the Tower. On the 10th of December the 
court aſſembled on-board the Kent frigate at Sheer. 
neſs ; Sir Ralph Delaval, who had acted as vice-admi- 
ral of the blue in the engagement, being preſident, 
Me defence was animated and ſtrong, ſuited to 


the pride of the man. He obſerved, that, in the ſeve- 


ral councils of war held before the fight, not only him- 
ſelf, but all who were preſent, thought it unadviſeable 
to engage the French. He deſcanted on the order 
given by the queen, which compelled him to fight, a- 
gainſt the unanimous opinion of his officers, and with. 
out. any probability of ſucceſs. He laid great ſtreſs on 
the inequality of the confederate and French fleets 
the former conſiſting but of fifty-fix, and the latter 
having eighty-two actually engaged. He aſſerted, 
that the Dutch were deſtroyed by their own raſhne(s ; 
and that, if he had ſuſtained them in the manner they 
expected, the whole confederate fleet muſt have been 
ſurrounded, in the ſame manner as that diviſion of it 
was. It having been inſinuated, that he had failed in 
ſupporting the Dutch, to gratify a pique which he had 
againſt them, he dwelt with great energy on that charge, 
and pleaded, that his conduct had ſaved the Engliſh 
fleet; and that he hoped an Engliſh court - martial 
would not ſacrifice him to Dutch reſentment. He re- 
minded his judges of the wounds they had feen him re- 
ceive : he pointed to the ſocket of the eye which he 
had loft in the cauſe of his country. His lordſhip was 
unanimouſly acquitted by the court, The king how- 
ever diſmiſſed him his ſervice, and would never again 
admit him to his preſence, Still farther to expreſs his 
diſguſt, he advanced Admiral Ruſſel, his rival and ene- 

my, to the command of the fleet. | 
In the beginning of the year 1692, an action of un- 
exampled barbarity diſgraced the government of Wil- 
liam in Scotland. In the preceding Auguſt, in conſe- 
quence of a pacification with the Highlanders, - a pro- 
bh clamation 
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clamation of indemnity had been iſſued to ſuch inſur- 
gents as ſhould take the oaths to the king and queen, 
on or before the laſt day of December. The chiefs of 
the few tribes who had been in arms for James com- 
plied ſoon after with the proclamation : but Macdonald 
of Glenco failed in ſubmitting within the limited time; 
more, however, from accident than deſign. In the end 
of December he came to Col. Hill, who commanded 
the garriſon in fort William, to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance to the government. Hill having furniſhed Mac- 
donald with a letter to Sir Colin Campbell, ſheriff of 
the county of Argyle, directed him to repair immedi- 
ately to Inverary, to make his ſubmiſſion in a legal 
manner before that magiſtrate, The way to Inverary 
lay through almoſt impaſſable mountains : the ſeaſon 
was extremely rigorous, and the whole country covered 
with a deep ſnow. So eager, however; was Macdonald 
to take the oaths before the limited time ſhould expire, 
that, though the road lay within half a mile of his own 
houſe, he would not ſtop to viſit his family. After 
various obſtructions, he arrived at Inverary. The time 
was elapſed, and the ſheriff heſitated to receive his ſub- 
miſſion; but Macdonald prevailed on him by his im- 
portunities, and even tears. Sir John Dalrymple, af- 

ter wards Earl of Stair, attended King William as ſe- 
eretary of ſtate for Scotland. He took advantage of 
Macdonald's neglecting to take the oaths within the 
time preſcribed, and procured from the king a warrant 
of military execution againſt him and his whole tribe. 
As a mark of his own eagerneſs, or to ſave Dalrymple, 
William figned the warrant, both above and below, 
with his own hand. T he ſecretary, in letters expreſ- 
five of a brutal ferocity of mind, urged the officers 
who commanded in the Highlands to execute their or- 
ders with the utmoſt rigour. Campbell of Glenlyon, 
a captain in Argyle's regiment, and two ſubalterns, 
were ordered with a hundred and twenty men to repair 


to Glenco on the firſt of February, Campbell, being 
"BY 3 A 2 - uncle 
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uncle to young Macdonald's wife, was received by 
the father with all manner of friendſhip and hoſpitali- 
ty. The men were treated in the houſes of his te. 
nants with free quarters and kind entertainment. Till 
the 13th of the month the troops lived in good hu- 
mour and familiarity with the people. The. officers 
on the very night of the maſſacre paſſed the evening 


and played at cards at Macdonald's houſe. In the 


night, Lieutenant Linſay, with a party of ſoldiers, cal. 
led in a friendly manner at his door. He was inſtantly 
admitted. Macdonald, as he was riſing to receive his 

eſt, was ſhot dead behind his back with two bullets, 

is wife had already put on her clothes ; but ſhe was 
ſtripped naked by the ſoldiers, who tore the rings off 
her fingers with their teeth. The ſlaughter was become 
general. To prevent the pity of the ſoldiers to their 


hoſts, their quarters had been changed the night be- 


fore. Neither age nor infirmity was ſpared. Some 
women, indefending their children, were killed. Boys, 
imploring mercy, were ſhot by officers on whoſe knees 
they hung. In one place, nine perſons, as they fat en- 
joying themſelves at table, were ſhot dead by the ſol- 
diers. At Inveriggen, in Campbell's own quarters, 
nine men were firſt bound by the ſoldiers, and then ſhot 
at intervals, one by one. Near forty perſons were 
maſſacred by the troops.. Several who fled to the 
mountains periſhed by famine and the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon. Thoſe who eſcaped owed their lives to a 
tempeſtuous night. Lieutenant-colonel Hamilton, 
- who had the charge of the execution from Dalrymple, 
was on his march with four hundred men, to guard all 
the paſſes from the valley of Glenco ; but was obliged 
to ſtop by the ſeverity of the weather, which proved 
the ſafety of the unfortunate tribe. He entered the 


valley next day; laid all the houſes in aſhes ; and car- 


ried away all the cattle and ſpoil, which were divided a- 
mong the officers and ſoldiers. : 
8 ; . 
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It can ſcarcely be imagined that a maſſacre attended 


vith ſuch circumſtances of treachery and breach of the 


laws of hoſpitality, could paſs without ſome animad- 
verſion; though the expreſſions of Cunningham, a writer 
very partial to the character of King William, ſeem to 
account it a fault that it ſhould ever have been inqui- 
red into. Mr. James Johnſtone, one of the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate (ſays he), from motives of revenge, 
cauſed the affair of Glenco to be laid before parliament. 
This, being ſomewhat difingenuouſly managed, was the 
occaſion of much trouble to many people. The Earl 
of Breadalbane was committed to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh : but the Lord Viſcount Stair, who lay under 
ſome ſuſpicion on that account, in a very artful ſpeech, 
endeavoured to reſolve the whole matter into a miſa 

prehenſion of dates; which, he alleged, had led both 
the actor in the ſlaughter complained of, and thoſe wha 
now accuſed him, into miſtakes. In concluſion he af- 
firmed, that neither the king nor any other perſon was 
to be blamed, ſave only the miſled captain, whodid not 


| rightly underſtand the orders that had been given him.“ 


The moſt diſgraceful circumſtances of the maſſacre are 
by the ſame author concealed ; as he only tells us, that 


© it unhappily fell out, that the whole clan of Glenco, 


being ſomewhat too late in making their ſubmiſſion to 
King William, were put to the ſword by the hands and 
orders of Captain Campbell ; which gave great offence 
to the king. It is certain the king had cauſe of re- 
ſentment againſt ſome of his courtiers on account of 
this foul action; but he thought fit not to queſtion 
them for it till he could ſettle himſelf more firmly on 
the throne,” | 
The total reduction of Ireland, and the diſperſion 
and extermination of the Highland chieftains who fa- 
voured his cauſe, did not entirely put an end to the 
bopes of James. His chief expectations next were 
founded on a conſpiracy among his Engliſh adherents, 
ind in the ſuccours promiſed him by the French king. 
| I A plot 
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A plot was firſt formed in Scotland by Sir James Mont. 
gomery; a perſon who, from being an adherent to 
William, now turned againſt him; but, as the project 
was ill contrived, ſo it was as lightly diſcovered by the 
iünſtigator. To this another ſucceeded, which ſeemed 
to threaten more ſerious conſequences, as it was ma- 
naged by the whig party, who were the moſt formi- 
dable in the ſtate. A number of theſe joined them- 
ſelves to the tories, and both made advances to the ad- 
herents of the late king. They aſſembled together: 
and the reſult of their deliberation was, that the reſto- 
ration of James was to be effected entirely by foreign 
forces; that he ſhould fail for Scotland, and be there 
joined by five thouſand Swedes ; who, becauſe they 
were of the proteſtant religion, would, it was thought, 
remove a part of the odium which attended an invaſion 
by foreigners: it was concerted that aſſiſtance ſhould 
at the ſame time be ſent from France, and that full li- 
berty of conſcience ſhould be proclaimed throughout 
the kingdom. In order to loſe no time, it was reſolved 
to ſend over to France two truſty perſons to conſult 
with the baniſhed monarch : and Lord Prefton and 
Mr. Aſhton were the' two perſons appointed for this 
embaſſy. Both of them, however, were ſeized when 
they leaſt expected it, by order of Lord Caermarthen. 
Both were condemned; and Aſhton was executed 
without making any confeſſion; but Lord Preſton 
had not the fame reſolution. Upon an offer of pardon, 
he diſcovered a great number of aſſociates; among 
 -whom the Duke of Ormond, Lord Dartmouth, and 
Lord Clarendon, were foremoſt. 255 

The French at laſt became ſenſible of their bad po- 
licy in not having better ſupported the cauſe of James, 
and therefbre reſolved to make a deſcent upon England 
in his favour. In purſuance of this ſcheme, the French 
king ſupplied James with an army conſiſting of a body 
of French troops, ſome Engliſh and Scots refugees, 
and the Iriſh regiments, which had been tranſported 
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into France from Limeric, and were now become ex- 
eellent ſoldiers by long diſcipline and ſevere duty. This 
army was aſſembled between Cherbourg and La Hogue, 
and commanded by King James in perſon. More than 
three hundred tranſports were provided for landing it 
on the oppoſite coaſt ; and Tourville, the French ad- 
miral, at the head of ſixty- three ſhips of the line, was 
appointed to favour the deſcent, His orders were, at 
all events, to attack the enemy, in caſe they ſhould op- 
poſe him; ſo that every thing promiſed the baniſhed 
king a change of fortune. PS, 

Theſe deſigns were not long unknown to William, 
and immediately every ſtep was taken to oppoſe and 
counteract them. The naval force of England and 
Holland was collected in their reſpective ports, and 
cruiſers ſent out to obſerve every motion made in thoſe 
of France. All the ſhips at home were equipped or 

red. Five new ones, of the largeſt ſize, were built, 
and with ſo much diſpatch, that one of them, of one 
hundred and fix guns, went to ſea the tenth day after 
ſhe was launched. The command of both navies was 
committed to Admiral Ruſſel. 

Thus, during the ſpring, the three greateſt maritime 
powers of the world exerted every nerve of naval 
ſtrength, and the reſt of Europe ſtood amazed, and 
anxiouſly expected the event of an expedition, which 
probably would determine, in whoſe hands the domi- 
nion of the ſea ſhould be afterwards lodged. 

Several Engliſh regiments were recalled from Flan- 
ders, whilſt others, that had been ordered there, were 
ſtopped on their march. The militia was raiſed all 
over the kingdom; many ſuſpe&ed perſons were ſe- 
cured, proclamations iſſued againſt others, and all pa- 
piſts removed ten miles from London : a camp was 
marked out between Petersfield and Portſmouth : or- 
ders were given to drive the cattle fifteen miles up the 
country, upon the fight of a French fleet: Scotland 

was put into the beſt ſtate of defence. Ireland alone 


Was 
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was left to its fate, becauſe it was not thought adviſc. 
able to take any ſteps for diſarming the natives, or give 
any other figns of doubt about their loyalty. 

The conduct of Ruſſel, in this ſeaſon of intrigue, ap- 
peared full of duplicity ; nor can it be ſettled, even at 
this diſtance of time, whether he really entered into the 

views of James; or, by pretending an attachment to 
him, meant the more effectually to ſerve the reigning 
prince, by diſclofing the deſigns that were forming a- 
inſt him; or that, by keeping fair with both parties, 

e meant to ſerye himſelf, whichever ſhould be ſucceſs- 

ſul. In the correſpondence which he held with James, 
he entreated him to prevent the two fleets of England 
and France from meeting, and frankly declared, that, as 
an officer and an Engliſhman, it behoved him to fire 
upon the firſt French ſhip. that came in his way, even 
though he ſhould ſee that prince himſelf upon the 
quarter deck, One circumſtance is extremely remark- 
able in the tranſactions which we are now relating, 
which is, that, whilſt James diſtruſted the ſincerity of 
the men on whoſe affurances he proceeded, William 
employed ſome, of whoſe inſincerity he had intelli- 
gence. That the king had very good intelligence of 
his father-in-law's affairs is plain, from his behaviour 
to Lord Godolphin after the defigns of France had 
been fruſtrated. He upbraided that nobleman with 

_ correſponding with the late king; who peremptorily 
denied it: the king thereupon put a letter into his hand 
which Godolphin had written to James, and which had 
been ſtolen from that prince's cabinet; deſiring him, 
at the fame time, to reflect on the treachery of thoſe in 
whom he confided, and the moderation of him he meant 
to betray. This generous conduct _ to have at- 
tzehed the miniſter ever after to his maſter. Although 
Marlborough, who had been before diſmiſſed from his 
-employments, was, about this time, ſent to the tower, 
yet, not long after, he was reſtored to his poſts, and 


entruſted with very important ſervices. | 
l n | Louis 
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Louis, elated with the diſſentions which prevailed in 
England, and which. were repreſented to him 'as far 
more favourable to his 'defigns than they really were, 
ſent orders to-Count Tourville who' had the command 
of the grand fleet at Breſt, to ſail immediately, before 
he was joined by the Toulon ſquadron,” under Count 
d'Eftree, and fight the Engliſh fleet, in order to clear 
the way for the tranſports which were to follow him. 
There were then two conſiderable Engliſh ſquadrons at 
- ſea z one under the command of Sir Ralph Delaval, 
who was employed to eſcort a fleet of merchantmen 
home from the Mediterranean; the other under Rear- | 
- admiral Carter, which lay between the Iſle of Jerſey | 
and the French coaſt. The Dutch fleet was ftill in 
harbour; and Ruſſel, with the great body of the Eng- 
liſh fleet, ſtill lay in the river. Tourville made re- 
peated efforts to ſail out of Breſt, but was as often 
driven back. Ruſſel was indefatigable in forming a 
junction of the whole ſtrength of both ſtates. He 
therefore plyed it down through the ſands with a very 
ſcanty wind, contrary. to the opinion of many of his 
officers, and all the pilots, who wers againſt hazarding 
Jo great a fleet in ſo da s an attempt; and yet, 
to this bold ſtroke of the admiral, was owing all his 
following ſucceſs. On the gth of May the fleet an- 
chored fee off Rye; proceeding from thence to St. 
Helen's, he was there joined, on the 13th, by Sir Ralph 
Delaval and Rear-admiral Carter, and their ſquadrons. 
The Dutch fleet coming up ſoon after, the important 
junction was happily effected, -whereupon James's a. 
gents in England ſent notice of this event to the 
French court, and orders were diſpatched from Paris 
to countermand Tourville's failing. But theſe orders 
came too late; the fleet had already quitted the har- 
bour, and were ſtretched out to ſea. - | 
The combined fleets of England and Holland form- 
ed a naval force greater than had ever covered the 
ocean; but it was much ſuſpected in England, that ſe- 
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veral of the officers were diſaffected, and meant to be- 
tray the cauſe which they profeſſed to defend. The 
queen, who was then regent, directed Lord Notting- 
ham to write to the admiral to aſſure him, that the 
queen would change none of her officers, and that ſhe 
imputed the reports that had been made againſt them 
to the contrivance of her enemies and of theirs. Upon 
this the flag-officers and captains ſigned a very dutiful 

- and loyal addreſs, dated from on-board the Britannia 
at St. Helen's, May 15, which was preſented by the 
lords of the admiralty to the queen, and inſerted in the 
Gazette, with this judicious and gracious anſwer. 1 
always had ſuch an opinion of the commanders, but I 
am glad this is come to ſatisfy others. 

On the 18th of May the combined fleets failed. 
The French fleet, of about fifty ſhips of the line, was 
at that time at ſea in queſt of the Engliſh, and was de- 
{cried next day, at three o'clock in the morning, about 
ſeven leagues from Barfleur. As the French were 
many leagues to the windward, they might eaſily have 
avoided an engagement; and all the flag-officers ad- 
viſed Tourville to retire :' but hẽ ruſhed on. Ruſſel's 
motions filled him for ſome time with hopes: for Ruſ- 
ſel's fleet was not in order until eight o'clock ; he lay 
by with. his fore top-ſail to the maſt until twelve 
o'clock, and allowed the enemy to come within half a 
muſket- ſhot of him, before he flung out the bloody 
flag. During this interval, the bold advance of Tour- 
ville, with ſo unequal a force, together with the tardi- 
neſs of Ruſſel, raiſed doubts and anxieties in many of 


the Engliſh captains: they looked round to ſee when 


their -own officers were to riſe up againſt them, or 
when the ſhips next to theirs were to quit the line, and 
| fail over to their enemies. Wages e 
Tourville, who was in the Royal Sun, carrying one 
hundred and four guns, the fineſt ſhip in Europe, paſ- 
ſing all the Dutch and Engliſh ſhips which he found 
in his way, ſingled out Ruſſe), and bore n 
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him. But, by the reception which he got, he was ſoon 
convinced of his miſtake, in thinking, that an Engliſh 
admiral could, in confideration of any intereft upon 
earth, ſtrike to a French one. Yet, though conſcious 
of the inferiority of. his fleet, he was aſhamed to aban- 
don a fituation, which his officers had in vain adviſed 
him to avoid. And the reſt of the admirals, and the 
captains, diſdaining to abandon their head, joined in 
the action as faſt as they came up, and maintained it, 
not ſo much hoping to gain honour, as ftriving to loſe 
as little as they could. The engagement between the 
two admirals ſhips laſted an hour and a half, and then 
Tourville was towed off, being obliged to retire by the 
damage which he had ſuſtained in his rigging ; but five 
French ſhips inſtantly. cloſed in, and ſaved him. The 
battle, in the mean time, went on, in different parts, 
with uncertain ſucceſs, from the vaſt number of the 
- ſhips engaged, which ſometimes gave aid to the diſtreſ- 
ſed, and, at other times, ſnatched victory from thoſe 
who thought they were ſure of it. Alemond, the 
Dutch admiral, who was in the van, and had received 
orders to get-round the French fleet, in order that no 

of it might eſcape, attempted in vain to obey ; and 

a thick fog, at four o'clock in the afternoon, ſeparated 
the combatants from the view of each other. In about 
two hours the fog cleared up. It was then obſerved, 
that Tourville, inſtead of repairing his rigging, had 
withdrawn to the rear, and the French line was broke in 
many other places. Ruſſel, certain that Tourville would 
not have retired unleſs it had been reſolved that his fleet 
was to fly, made a ſignal to chace from all quarters, 
without any regard to order. In one of the engage- - 
ments during this chace, Rear-admiral Carter was kil- 
led, giving orders, with his laſt breath, to the officer 
next in command, to fight the ſhip as long as ſhe could 
ſwim: a proof either that his correſpondence with 
James had been maintained with a view to deceive 
him, or that the laſt paſſion - an Engliſhman's breaſt 
322 | is 
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is the love of his country. The running engagement 
of the afternoon was, like the regular one of the fore. 
noon, interrupted by a fog, and afterwards by a calm, 
and in the end it was cloſed by darkneſs. 
During the night, the two fleets off the ſhallow coaſt 
of France anchored cloſe to each other; yet the impe. 
tuoſity of ſome Engliſh officers carried their ſhips 
through the French fleet; and Sir Cloudefly Shovel, 
with his diviſion, had got between Tourville's ſqua- 
dron and the reſt of the French fleet: ſo that the ſhips 
of the three nations lay intermingled with each other 
during the night, waiting for the morning with impa- 
tience, uncertain whether they were amongf friends or 
foes, and judging of their diſtances from other ſhips, 
only by the ſignals of diſtreſs which they heard, or the 
flames of the ſhips which were on fire. | 
Ihe arrival of the morning brought on a renewal of 
the chace. But the French fleet was now reduced to 
thirty four ſnips; four of which had taken fire in the 
engagement, being blown up during the night, and the 
rel having eſcaped. , This day was fignalized by no 
engagement, but by a ſpe&acle far mote important, 
that of the Engliſh fleet driving the French one along 
their own coaſts, and in the ſight of innumerable 
crouds of their countrymen upon 'the ſhores. The 
French, in their flight, were met by a freſh ſquadron 
of ſixteen ſhips, which. were, coming to join them: 
but theſe ſhips, perceiving the fate of their friends, 
turned to flight, and ſhared in that diſgrace which they 
could not avert. Fogs, calms, tides, and the veering 
of winds, ſaved France from the vengeance of England 
and Holland for one day. nt Roc 
Upon the third day, Tourville's ſhip, the Royal 
Sun, with his two. ſeconds, one of ninety, and the 
other of eighty-four, guns, together with ſome fri- 
gates, took refuge upon the coaſt, near Cherburg, 
and eighteen more of the largeſt: ſhips followed their 
example, near La Hogue; the reſt, being more fortu- 
nate, drove through the race of Alderney. Ruſſel 
_ | Wi ; ordered 
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ordered the main body of the fleet, under Sir John 
Aſhby," to purſue that of the enemy; left Sir Ralph 
Delaval, with one ſquadron, to deſtroy the ſhips at 
Cherbourg; and ſtationed himſelf, with another, to 
confine thoſe which were at La Hogue. As the art of 
failing was not ſo much improved then as it has been 
ſince, Aſhby durſt not purſue enemies who pointed him 
the way through a paſſage, which another admiral, with 
a ſquadron and a great fleet of tranſports, went through, 
in our time, with eaſe, and without the flying fails of 
an enemy to direct him. But Delaval, next day, burnt 
the three ſhips, together with the frigates, at Cherbourg. 
And now, upon the fifth day, ſome of Delaval's 
ſhips having advanced, and ſome of Aſhby's having 
returned to join Ruſſel's ſquadron, Ruſſel made pre- 
parations to deftroy the enemy's ſhips at La Hogue, 
which were now reduced to thirteen, five. of them hav- 
ing, the day before, in the hurry and confuſion, made 
their eſcape eaſtward. The French had employed all 
the interval of time, which Ruſſel had left them fince 
their ſhips had taken refuge, in making proviſions to 
defend them. The ſhips themſelves were drawn up as 
far upon the ſhallows as tides and cables could bring 
them: they were covered with the forts De Liſſet and 
De La Hogue ;: platforms were raiſed on ſhore, and 
planted-with all the artillery of the army ; numbers of 
chaloups, filled with officers and men, lined the ſhoals; 
behind ſtood all the French army ready drawn up 
and, upon a height between the ſhips. and the army, 
King James, the Duke of Berwick, Mareſchal Belle- 
fonde, Tourville, and other great land and ſea offic 
placed themſelves to behold the action, and to give their 


orders, All precautions were taken, except one which 


James had 1uggeſted, and which was the beſt: for, 
when he ſaw the French ſeamen diſheartened by de- 
feat, flight, purſuit, and the neceflity of taking refuge, 
he foretold, that no good could be expected from them; 
and adviſed, but in vain, that a number of the regi- 
| 2 | > - meath, 
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ments, and of the artillery-men, ſhould be put on- boerd 
the ſhips, where they could * with the ſame ſteadi- 
neſs as if they had been in land-caſtles, becauſe the 
ſhips were aground. __ J 

Ruſſel gave the charge of the attack to Vice · admi- 
ral Rooke: who advanced with ſeveral men of war, 
frigates, and fire-ſhips, together with all the boats of 
the fleet. But he ſoon found, that the men of war 
could not get within reach; that the frigates could only 
advance fo far as to cover the attack; and that the 
whole ſervice depended upon the boats. In this ſitu- 
ation he gave only a general order for the boats to ad- 
vance, ſurround: the enemy's ſhips, and board and burn 
where beſt they could; leaving all the reſt to the ſpirit 
of the ſeamen, The ſeamen ſtrove with each other 
whoſe barge ſhould be foremoſt, and fingled out the 
particular ſhips they were to attack, according to their 
fancy, and ſometimes as a merry mood directed them. 
They made uſe of their oars alone as they advanced, 
without firing upon the platforms, the chaloups, or the 
veſſels aground : ſo ſoon as they got to the ſides of the 
ſhips, throwing away their muſquets, they gave three 
huzzas, and ſcrambled up the heights above them, 
with their cutlaſſes in their hands, and many without 
arms at all. Some cut the rigging; others ſet fire to 
the veſſel; others pointed out the guns of the ſhips 
againſt their own chaloups, platforms, and forts. Few 
aſſaulted the mariners within, becauſe they accounted 
the ſhips to be their only foes. From this circum- 
ftance, the French mariners often went off undiſturb- 
ed in their boats, from one fide of a French ſhip, while 
the Engliſh had entered, and were deftroying it upon 
the other. But at laſt, tired with doing miſchief in 
detail, the affailants all joined together to burn the 
enemies ſhips ; and, having ſet fire to tkem, deſcended, 
with the ſame huzzas with which they had boarded. 
In this way they burnt ſix the firſt day. The reſt, to- 
gether with a great number of tranſports and ammu- 
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nition ſhips, ſhared the ſame fate the next morning; 
the enemies making little reſiſtance, becauſe they ſaw it 


was fruitleſs. Few priſoners were taken; for the of- 


ficers were poſſeſſed with the idea of the ſeamen, that 
the deſtruction of the ſhips was their only object; and 
ſome of them even niade apologies to government for 
having incumbered themſelves with priſoners. | 
Admiral. Ruſſel had ninety-nine ſhips of the line un- 


der his command, and Count Tourville but fixty-three, 


many of which were detached at the time of the action; 
ſo that not more than forty-four are ſuppoſed to have 
borne down to engage. Although the confederate 
fleet was conſiderably ſtronger than the French, yet 
the latter were, in fact, beaten by an inferior number; 
for the calm, and hazineſs of the weather, prevented 
many of the Dutch ſhips, and of the blue ſquadron, 
from taking a part in the action: fo that it is highly 
probable, if the weather had been clear, and a briſk 
gale of wind had blown, not one French ſhip would 
tave eſcaped. As it was, the defeat was one of the 
moſt ſignal that ever happened at ſea. Beſides the 
Royal Sun, of one hundred and four guns, the French 
oft another ſhip of one hundred guns; one of ninety, 


two. of eighty, four of ſeventy-four, ſeventy-ſix, or 


ſeventy- eight, four of fixty, one of fifty-four, and one 
of fifty. eight: in all, fifteen ſhips of the line. 
This engagement, which happened on the 21ſt of 
May 1692, put a final period to the hopes of James. 
o farther attempts were made in his favour, except 
me plots to aſſaſſinate King William, which ended 
only in the deſtruction of thoſe who formed them. But 
t was never thoroughly proved that James counte- 
danced theſe plots. in the leaſt; it rather appears, that 
In all caſes he expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of ſuch 
ittempts. In 1697, the Abbe de Polignac, ambaſſa- 
dor from France in Poland, wrote to his maſter, that 


thoughts were entertained of the late King of Britain 


n the new election which happened on the death of 
: 1 ; , h John 
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John Sobieſki king of Poland; and that James had 
been already named by ſome of the diets as his ſuc. 


 ceffor. Louis was eager to ſeize an opportunity of 


ridding himfelf with honour of a prince whoſe preten- 
fions he could no longer ſupport. The friends of 
James were alſo ſanguine for the project; but he him. 
ſelf refuſed it. He told them, that he would ever 
retain a grateful remembrance of his friends in Poland. 
That, however, he would not accept of the crown, had 
it actually been offered; much leſs would he endeavour 
to obtain by ſolicitation any crown which was not ac- 
tually his due. T hat his acceptance of any other ſceptre 
would amount to an abdication indeed of that which 
he deemed his right. That therefore he was reſolved 
to remain in his preſent forlorn condition, poſſeſſing 
leſs hopes than ever of being reſtored, rather than to 
do the leaſt act of prejudice to his family. The ſame 
ar, at an interview between King William and 
uis XIV. it was propoſed that the Prince of Wales 
(James's ſon) ſhould ſucceed to the throne of England 
_ after the death of William. The king with little heſi- 
tation agreed to this requeſt, He even ſolemnly en- 
gaged to procure the repeal of the act of ſettlement ; 
and to declare, by another, the Prince of Wales his 
ſucceſſor to the throne. - Even this propoſal was re- 
jected by James. He told the King of France, that, 
though he could ſuffer with patience the uſurpation of 
his nephew upon his right, he would never pormit his 
own (ſon to be guilty of the ſame injuſtice. He urged, 
that, ſhould the fon reign in his father's lifetime, that 
circumſtance would amount to a formal renunciation. 
That the Prince of Wales, by ſucceeding to the Prince 
of Orange, would yield his ſole right, which was that 

of his father, &c. From this time James loſt every 
hope of being reſtored to the throne, and reſigned him- 
ſelf entirely to the auſterities of religious enthuſiaſm. 
His conſtitution, though vigorous and athletic, had for 
ſome time begun to yield to the infirmities of age, and 
| | | =, to 
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to that melancholy which ſuperſtition as well as his un- 
common mis fortunes had impreſſed on his mind. 
Men the deſtruction of the French men of war at 
La Hogue was fully accompliſhed, and the reſt of the 
fleet had eſcaped either to the eaſtward or the weſtward, 
Admiral Ruſſel brought the grand fleet back to St. 
Helen's, to repair the damage it had ſuſtained; but, at 
the ſame time, he left Sir John Aſhby, with twelve 
Engliſh ſhips of war, and three fire-ſhips, in conjunc- 
tion with a Dutch ſquadron of like forge, commanded 
by Vie · admiral Callemberg, to proceed to Havre-de- 
Grace, and attempt the deſtruction of ſuch French ſhips 
as had taken ſhelter there. But they. found them too 
well ſecured to give them any annoyance; and ſuch 
tempeſtuous weather preſently ſucceeded the action, as 
diſabled a from-undertaking any thing. The 
mative for 1's immediate return into port was, to | 
furniſn the fleet with freſh. ſupplies of ammanition and 
provifion, and to take on-board a number of troops 
which had been marched down to the ſea-ſhore, in or- 
| der to make a deſcent on the..coaſt of France, which 
had been projected by England and Holland, with a 
view to alarm and diſtract the enemy in their own do- 
minions. Soon after his return he was informed, by 2 
letter from the Earl of Nottingham, ſecretary. of ſtate, 
that no plan was abſolutely formed for the deſtination 
that, of the troops, but that it was left to be ſettled by a ge- 
n of neral council of land and ſea officers, when the fleet and 
t his the rts ſhould be joined. A council of land and 
ged, bea officers being held on-board the Breda, to deliberate 
that an this deſign, it was unanimouſſy agreed, that the ſea- 
tion. ſeu was too far advanced to put it in execution. Not- 
ince withiſtanding, the admiral detached. Sir John Aſhb 
that WF wich 2 intercept the remains of the Frenell 
very fleet in their paſſage from St, Maloes to Breſt, while hs 
him - Mmſelf get fail for La Hogue with the reſt of the fleet 
alm. wont cos; but, in a few days, the wind ſhifting, 
1 for he was o liged to return to St. Helen's, _ deen 
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| hereupon ſent the Marquis of Carmarthen, lord-preſfi- 


dent of the council, the Earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, 


Nottingham, and Rocheſter, together with the Lords 


Sidney and Cornwallis, to enquire into the cauſe” of 


their return, and to expedite another *embarkation. 
The admiral clearly proved the impracticability of 
making a deſcent on the coaſt of France at that ſeaſon 


of the year; the deſign was therefore laid aſide, and 
the troops were tranſported to Flanders. The higher 
the hopes of the nation had been raiſed by this arma- 
ment, the deeper they felt their diſappointment. The 


people complained that they were plundered and abu- 


ſed. The Dutch ſcrupled not to exclaim againſt the 


_ treachery of the king's counſellors, and to affirm, that 
every thing tranſacted at London was - ſo'-ſpeedily 


communicated to the French court, that it was in vain 


to hope any ſuoceſs from deſigns concerted there. Some 


politicians, indeed, thought they ſaw the intention of the 
armament fully anſwered, and that King William only 


meant thereby to alarm the French, and oblige them 
to keep great bodies of men conftantly” along their 


: 


= 


cCoaſts, and to be at a vaſt expence in ers; the mo- 


tions of this ſmall body of troops, thereby reducing the 


force which they employed in Flanders. Another cauſe 


of national ' diſcontent proceeded from the numerous 


| Eaptures' which were made of the Engliſn merchant- 


ſhips by French privateers; and, what tended much to 
aggravate theſe loſſes, the trade had ſuffered much 
more after the defeat of the French fleet of La Hogue, 


than when they were rivals on the ocean; which aroſe 


from the ſeamen being diſmiſſed the king's ſervice, and 
ſerving on-board privateers, which, being diſperſed over 
different parts of the channel, made prize of whatever 
merchantmen came in their way. At the ſame time 


| _ the grand fleet of England being collected together, 


the admiralty were not able to ſend out frigates to 


- 
\ 


| anne . gn ſtations, for the protect ion of trade, or 


to provide it with proper convoys. 
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The moſt important events or the continent, during 
the campaign of 1692, muſt now be ſpoken of. Tho” 
the Duke of Bavaria, who, through William's influ- 
ence, was this year made governor of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, had put thoſe provinces in. a far better ſtate 
than formerly, yet that did not hinder the King of 
France from attempting the ſiege of Namur, one of 
the ſtrongeſt places in all thoſe parts, both by its ad- 
vantageous ſituation on the confluence. of the Sambre 
and the Maes, and its good fortifications, but princi- 
pally. a caſtle,built upon a hill in an angle formed by, 
8 rivers. - His moſt Chriſtian majeſty inveſted. 
the town in perſon, on the 25th day of May, opened. 
the trenches on the 2gth, and purſued the fiege with 
ſo much vigour and diligence, that in four days he 
made . 
cholas's gate. The garriſon, ſeeing it was in vain to 
withſtand an army encouraged by the preſence. of their 
ſovereign, ſurrendered the city on the fifth of June 
upon articles, and retired into the caſtle. Upon the 
news of this fiege, King William, with the confede- 
rate army under his command, decamped from Ander- 
leck, on the 27th of May, marched to Diegom, the 
next day towards Louvain, and pitched his camp near 
Bethlem-abbey; from-whence he continued his march 
towards Namur, on the third of June. But before his 
| majeſty removed, he gave the enemy notice of his late 

Victory at ſea, by a treble diſcharge: of a hundred and 
forty pieces of cannon,” which were anſwered by as 
many vollies of ſmall ſhot, from the two lines of the 
army. The Duke of Luxemburgh, who covered the 
ſiege of Namur with an army of ſeventy thouſand 
men, upon information that the King of England mo- 
ved towards the Mehaigne, marched that way like 
wiſe ; and on the eighth of June the two armies, which 
were almoſt equal as to number, (the confederates not 
exceeding ſeventy-five thouſand: men) advanced in 
fight of one another, the river only remaining between 
> #8208 J 2 


f maſter of all the out-works next St. Ni- 
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them. King William poſſeſſed himſelf of all the poſts 
upon the Mehaigne; on his fide ;- as Luxemburgh did 
of two villages ſurrounded” wich ſtrogg and 
thickets on the oppoſite bank. But the confederates 
had ſuch an entire command of the river by their batte 
ries, that the fame evening his majeſty ordered the 
pontons to be laid over it, in order to attack it the next 
day. All things were in à teadinefs for an engagement, 
but the ſame night, and the ſucceeding days, the wea- 
ther proved © rainy, that a ſtop was put to the king's 
| Enterpriſe. The moſt remarkable action before the 
caftle of Namur, was the taking of fort William, which 
Was raiſed by that great engineer Colonel Cohorn, and 
_ . defended by himfelf. The King of France, being re- 


- ſolved to carry this work at any rate, cauſed it to be 


aſſaulted on the 21ft of June; and, though all the ef- 
forts of his men proved unſucceſsful, yet they return - 
eld to the ſtorm the next day. The befieged, animated 
y tkeit commander, made an incredible reſiſtance, re- 
pulſing twice the aſſailants with great flaughter; but at 
ength the latter, with redonbled numbers, made them- 
_ ſelves maſters of the covered way, and cut off the com- 
munication with the. caſtle; M. Cohorn being dan- 
eroufly wounded, the . garriſon, who thought them- 
22958 no longer in à condition: to hold out, deſired to 
capitulate; reſerving only fo much time to themſelves, 
as to ſend to the Prince of Barbanſon, governor of the 
old caſtle; to give him notice of their ede, which 
he readily allowed; and thereupon fort William, which 
from this time was called fort Cohorn, was delivered 
up to the French. The conſequence of this was the 
| ſurretider of the caſtle of Namur on the firſt of July. 
When the caftle of Namur was ſurrendered, King 
William lay encamped. at Melle, where he formed a 
_  defipn to 2 rs Ins, which the French took care to 
_ difappoint. From Melle his majeſty marched his army 
to Genap, thence to Noftredame-de-hall, and, on the 
firſt of Auguſt, over the river Senne, where he was 
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| by the Hanover troops to the number of ei 
ang men. On the other hand, the Ki _ 
France; contenting himſelf with the glory of of he | 
taken Namur, Th, ht of the confederate 
tde command of his forces er 1 
ed his camp in an advantageous poſt, covered by 4 
wood und thiek hedges, between Enghien and Stecn- | 
kirk, where 3 ma uy reſolved i attacle 
him, the information of ſome 8 nw 
| 2 — the nature of 
cordingly, on Sunday the third of Au the the wo 
marched early in the morning, the hey 
ing ordered to repaſs the Senne at Hall. . There _ 
ſeveral defiles to paſs, and the ways to be made, which 
| made it a tedious march: but, however, about ten 
Gelock, the Prince of Wirtemberg, with the 
which conſiſted of four battalions of Engliſh foot, two 
of Danes, and a detachment of ChurchilPs brigade, ad- 
vanced' towards the enemy, and fell upon them with ſo 
muth/vigour, that he drove them from hedge to hedge, 
poſted Himſelf in the wood that fronted cis right wing X 
of their- army, and erected two batteries of cannon on 
litthe eminenees, one on the right, and the other on the 
— 2 kft, of the wood. While theſe batteries were playing 
0 upon the enemy, the confederate army marched 7 5 ) 


8, the head of the defile, (about half an Engliſh mite | 
* the wood, ) where it opened in a little plain, not above 
h half a league over, which terminated upon the right of 
ch the wood; and upon ſeveral rows of high trees, plant- | 
d ' ed in great order. Upon the right of this plain, . 
he was u which ſoon after the engagement was ſet on 
. fire by the enemy, to cover, by the ſmoke, ſeveral of 


Ig their battalions that were ordered this way, From the 
4 head of the defile, upon the left of the plain, there was 
to i deep hollow way with high trees and hedges upon the 
ny gens of it, which reached as far as the wood where 


he the was poſted, and where it branched iefelf 
as int two other deep ways. WW 


3 was - 


p except the Engliſh life-guards, and horſe and dragoons, 


ed at che fame time to the right ſkirts of the wood, 
Whilſt the Prince of Heſſe's, Colonel Lowther's, And 


of the wood. Things being thus diſpoſed, and the 
after. he had cannonaded for above two hours, began 


of ſeveral batt 


. _ three ſeveral hedges, and made himſelf maſter of the 


q ſiide, he was unfortunately killed upon the ſpot. All 
 _ the other regiments behaved with equal bravery, firing 


fide, and the enemy on the other. 
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wos come up to the head of theſe doſiles, and juſt en- 
tering into the ſmall plain, they were ordered to halt, 


and Lord Cuts s, Lieutenant- general Mackey's, Sir 
Charles Graham's, and the Earl of Angus 's, regiments, 
which, being interlined with the horſe, were command- 


the Earl of Leven's, regiments, were alſo intermixed 
with the left wing of horſe; and poſted upon the outſiddꝰ 


army continuing in their halt, Prince Wirtemberg, 


the attack with the Danes upon the right, which was 
immediately followed by the other four Engliſn regi- 
ments that compoſed. the vanguard, - and ſeconded. by 
Cuts's, Mackey's, Angus's, Graham's, Lowther's, the 
Prince of Heſle's, and Leven's, regiments. 
Never was more terrible, and at the ſame time more 
regular, firing heard; for during the ſpace of two 
hours it ſeemed to be continual claps of thunder. The 
vanguard behaved themſelves with ſo much bravery 
and reſolution, that, though they received the charge 
| ral alions of the enemies, one after another, 
yet they drove them beyond one of their batteries of 
ſeven pieces of cannon, of which the Danes and the 
- ſecond battalion of the regiment of Engliſh guards pol- 
ſeſſed themſelves, and which Colonel Wachop, who 
commanded the Engliſh, would have ſent away, had 
not the French cut off the traces, and carried away the 
Horſes. Sir Robert Douglas, with his firſt battalion, 
charged ſeveral of the enemy's, and beat them from 
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fourth, when, going through a gap to get on the other 


muzzle to muzzle through the hedges, they on one 
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infantry interlined with the left wing of 
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e Ee being nude dhe uf de ddt the 


ard. had to encounter, by one of Prince Wirtem- 
berg's aids-de. eamp, who had: already ſent two meſi 

sto Count Solmes to no purpoſe, his! majeſty 
diſpatehed away Count Paulin; one of his aide<des: -. 
camp, with poſitive orders to Count Salmespwhorcam! 


manded the main body, to ſend more foot to theprinc#s 


aſſiſtance; but Solmes, who was ever envious of tſie 
Engliſh, and who befides had a particular! jealouſy of 


ich he would have had himſelf, inſtead of obeying 
maheſty's commands, ordered the horſe to march, 


| Pa irtemberg's commanding the attack, an honour 
Wh 
his 


| andthe foot to halt: which proved the loſs dt the day. 
For the ground was ſo ſtrait; and the enemy had ſuch 


hedges, copſes, and ditches, to cover them, that there 
was nothing to do for the hörſe ;; ſo that, when the van 
guard began to engage, they had none but part of the 
ſe to ſecond 
them, the body of the foot being almoſt a mile in the 


fear. However, the king made all poſſible diligenee 
to get the infantry; up again, ordering 4 brigade 
| marchito the wood, and forming 


| a line of battle in the 
plain ; with ſach foot as could come up. The eager- 


| neſs of the ſoldiers to folloꝶ their royal leader, and to 
engage the enemy, was ſuch, that they put themſelves 


into ſome diſorder, and took more time to form their 
battalions than could now be conveniently ſpared; ſo 


| that, before they could reach the wood, the vanguard 
| and infantry of the left wing, being overpowered by 


thirty battalions of the enemy, that charged them con- 


nually one after another, and by a freſh body of dra- 


ht up by Bouflers, they were forced to 


goons broug 
| t confuſion, and to leave the wood in the 


retreat in grea 


 enemy?s* poſſeſſion, ' The Engliſh life-guards owed. 


their preſervation to the Daniſh: foot · guards; and Ba- 
ron\Pibrack's regiment of Lunenberghers being in dif. 
ordet upon the ſkirt of the wood, and the: colonel 


| himſelf. lying dangerouſly wounded upon the _ 


42 r. Soles to his 
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Sir Devil Granville, ho commended the Earl of 
OR Bath's/yeginient, marched. up to this relief, receiving 
_ the bee ſuffered any peloton of his 


ſexjeants-to carry off the Baron Pibrack, and maintain- 
| ed his poſt till 3 by the 


+ The king, a eee * 
for want Muh a expreſſed: his concern 
"often repeating theſe words: Ohl my 
bow they are abandoned |” Nor be 
for: many months after, 
ud now, confidering: that the fig ht Was not to be re- 
newed without — Jo of the whole army, 
| being confderahly. reinforced by Bouf- 
fers, and beſitles the night drawing on, his majeſty 

commandetl à retreat, wv ich was. performed with ad- 
mirable order, and without any great diſturbance from 
3 who ihever durſt engage the Engliſh id 


Taithis battle b Lieute- 
| Sir Jehn Lanier, Sir Robert 
S ae and divers ther gallant 
nſſicors, above two thanked, men killed ; three thou-. 


ſand wounded,-or made prifoners, and ſeveral pieces of 
being he honour of fe. 


cannon. Hs for the Benth, 
Ho maſters of the field, they bad nat much reaſon 
having had the Prince de 
* ere uis de 


— foldiers, killed, — 
Neither had they come aff ſo cheap, 'had-it not been 
for the Chevalier de NMille voix, one of the Eloctor of 
Bavaria's domeſtics, who. bad already given, and fill 
endeavoured to give further, os, to the Mar- 
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$igrs) for which he was hanged on a tree in the * 5 


5 wig . his majeſty's army: 
William, chough frequently unſucceſsful, had 4 ge- 
nus ſo fruitful in reſources; that he often drew more 
advantage from a defeat than the French did from their 
victories. The French miniſtry however did not en- 
tirely depend on the fortune of war for the execution 
of their. revenge againſt King William; they likewiſe 
employed aſſaſſins to deprive . of life, in the moſt 
treacherous manner. Fs Dumont undertook to per- 
epetrate this act of baſeneſs. Madame de Maintenon, 
and p to the French army, encou. 
raged dhe ſcheme. The aſſaſſin, to accompliſh his 
defign; inlifted in the confederate army, in order to 
ſhoot the King of England when he ſhould ride out to 
viſit the lines, while à party of horſe from the French 
camp was to ruſh forward to the reſcue of Dumont, as 
ſdom as he had effected his purpoſe. This man was 
ſafficiently abandohed to 2 
wanted that conſunimate degree of villany which was 
neceflary to execute it; he was betrayed by his on 
— having vaſe hiv guilt,” ſuffered death as. | 
1 tor | 
- About this time the Duke of Leinſter arrived it 
Oftend with the tu that had embarked at St. He- 
lens: He vs furniſned with cannon ſent dom the | 
Meuſe from Maeſtricht; and he was reinforced: by a 
_ large detachment from the king's camp at Gramont, 
under the rs of General n 
took poſſeſſion of Furnes, was joined” by the 
Portland and Mr} Auverquerque, and a diſpofitian 
was made for inxeſting Dunkirk; but, on finder de- 
| 1 the ent was ht very d 
—. If IS. 
lately reduced; were Rrengthened with new works; 255 i 
| ſocured'with ſtrong gurri is. The cannom were ſent 
back, and the troops, returning to Oſtend, reimbarked 
ſor England. This fruitleſs ition, added to the 
Wor-. III. No. 67. 3 inglorious 


ſuch a ſcheme; but 
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inglorious iflue of the campaign, increaſed the ill-hyz 


mour of the Britiſh nation. 11 
King William returned to England on the 18th of tiot 
October, and on the fourth of November opened the the 
_ ſeſſions of parliament, by . a ſpeech, in which he took Ru 
notice of the ſignal victory obtained over the French 


at fea, and lamented the, ſubſequent. diſappointments,. 
as well as the bad ſucceſs of the campaign by land. 
Neither the houſe of peers, nor the houſe of commons, 
embled in a good humour; however, one of the 
earlieſt proceedings of the latter Vas, to paſs. a vote of 
_ thanks to Admiral Ruſſel, his officers, and ſeamen, 
for the victory they had obtained. They then pro- 
ceeded to enquire why that victory had not been pur - 
ſued ? Why the deſcent had not been made ? and why 
the trade had not been better protected from the ene- 
mies cruiſers ? The admiral having exculpated. him- 
| elf, they petitioned the king, to give directions for 
the lords of the admiralty to produce copies of all the 
letters and orders which had been ſent to the admiral; 
Ka ordered Ruſſel to lay before them his anſwers, 
d the commiſſioners of the tranſports, victuallers, 
and office of ordnance, to deliver in an account of their 
Proceedings. Ruſſel acquitted hinſfelf to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the hank, and W the, —ͤ— 2 * 
0 = twenty days had elapſed between his firſt 
letter to that nobleman and his lordſhip's anſwer. The 
earl's friends, of whom there were a great number in 
the houſe, eſpouſed his cauſe with great vigour, and 
exen recriminated upon Ruſſel, ſo that a very violent 
debate enſued. Both parties agreed, that there had 
| was, maved, that one cauf of the miſcyrriags was th. 
want of giving timely and neceſſarꝝ orders, by, thoſe to 
be ae en of the affair was committed: 
the houſe divided, and it was carried in the affirmative 
by. one voice only. n H i! 4 (0621 L761 
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No ſooner were the ſupplies vdted, than every exer- 
tion was made to prepare « formidable fleet early in 


the ſeaſon. | In the month of Janiafy 1693 Admiral 


Ruſſel was diveſted of his eeftifffind ; but, to quan- 


lify this ſtep; he was appointed treaſuref of the houſe- 


hold. The command of che fleet wis veſted in the 
hands of the Admirals Killegrew, Delavalle, afid Sbo- 


vel. Rooke was create viee- ad miral of the red, and 


Aylmer reartadmiral of the ſamè diviſion; Bord Berk- 
fey was viee-admiral of the blue, and Mitehell His rear- 
amiral, ' The king, to conciliste the affections of of- 
fbr und ſeumen, weft down to Portſmouth, where he 
carefully infpected, not only the fortifications of the 
plate; but the condition of the ſhips which lay there. 
hIR on- board Admiral Rooke's ſhip; he conferred 
the honour of knightheod on that officer, © 
Phe firſt object with the combined fleets of Eng- 


land and Holland was to block up the French in their 


ports, par tietlarly in Breſt,” and thereby remove the 
annoy ane whieh' the commerce of both countries had 
ſuffered from the privateets of France; but a fatal in- 
capacity, or rather a deſtructivè ſpirit of diſaffection, 
pervaded the operations of tHe'council, and of the ad- 
miralty-boatd. It is even ſald, that Killegrew and 
Delavulle were too mithin the intereſt of James, to 
give any energy to the operations àt ſea; and Shovel, 


tough well affected to the government, could not act 
in oppoſition to his two 8 Such were the 
delays in getting to ſea, that the 


e French navy had failed 
from their "harbours before the Engliſh had quitted 
theirs ; ſo that the meaſures which had been planned 
vere entirely fruſtrated. It was not until the middle 
of May, that the Engliſh fleet failed at St. Helen's, 
and took on-board five regiments, which were intended 


for a deſeent in Franice: When the Engliſh and Dutch 


ſquadrons joined, they compoſed a fleet of eiglity- three 


' Hips of the line; of 'which fifty- one ſhips were fur- 


niſhed by England, but theſe were feebly manned, E 
N 3D 2 1 
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ill * with neceſſaries and — the fates 
ſent out thirty-two ſhips of the line. 
The French had made vaſt preparations in all their 
| ports, and had laboured, by well - directed efforts, to 
| the damage which their navy: had Coftained: 


2 they bought and armed all the large merchantmen in 


© every port in the kingdom, thereby converting them 
into ſhips of war. An embargo was laid on all the 
| tipping in France, until the royal fleet was manned. 
To. animate the officers and feamen, Louis made 2 
* naval promotion; and the whole naval force of 
rance conſiſted of ſeventy - one capital ſhips, beſides 
bomb - ketches, fire- ſhips, and tenders. Whilſt it was 
generally believed, that with this force the French king 
3 ſome freſh attempt to reſtore the exiled mo- 
narch, his views were really directed to intercept a 
very valuable fleet of merchantmen, bound from the 
ports of England and Holland for the Levant... Four 
ade ſhips, conſiſting of Engliſh, Dutch, and Ham- 
burghers, bound for the Straits, lay waiting for a con- 
voy in May. On the 19th of that month, orders were 
ſent from the admiralty, for the whole grand fleet to 
convoy thoſe ſhips as far as might be found requiſite. 
The three Wack had agreed, that Sir George Rooke 
ſhould command a ſquadron. of twenty - three men of 
war, Engliſh and Dutch, to eſcort the trade through the 
Straits, and along the Mediterranean, e the main 
fleet ſhould leave it. 

Though the miniſtry had received no certain intell. 
gence concerning the motions of the French, the fleet 
under Count Tourville had actually failed from Breſt 
the 16th of May. It proceeded towards the Straits to 
join the ſquadron expected from Toulon, under d Eſ- 
trees. On the 28th of the ſame month, this armament 
put into Lagos Bay. Whilſt it lay there, Rooke, with 

his ſquadron, and the fleet under his convoy, appeared, 
walk ub fleet having ſhamefully left him, and the 
th which he cored, on the "6th of June, 1 5 
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were burnt, twenty · nine merchant ſhips were taken, 
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leagues W. S. W. of Uſhant, to fall a prey ti 

thekipeior eee Fase, Rooke, de 
falſe intelligence of the ſtrength of the enemy, prepared 
to engage, but ſoon. percerving his miſtake, he ſtood 
— 2 at the ſame time ſending orders to the mer- 
chantmen that were near ſhore, to put into the neigh- 
bouring ports of Faro, St. Lucar, and Cadiz. About 
fix in the evening, ten ſail of the enemy's fleet, 2 


on; board their admiral and vice admiral, came up wit 
| two of the ſternmoſt ſhips, which were Dutch men of 


war, commanded by the Captains Schrijver and Van- 
der- Poel: who, finding themſelves under the wind, 
and thereby cut off from all eſcape, tacked in for the 
ſhore, and thus, by dividing the attention of the ene- 
a gi many ſhips an opportunity of eſcaping. The 
Dutch captains, when attacked, made a moſt deſperate 
defence, but were at laſt: overpowered by numbers and 
taken. An Engliſh ſhip of war, and js rich pinnace, 


and about fifty deſttoyed; the value of which was eſti- 
mated at a,mllian- ſterling. The eſeape of the reſt of 
the fleet was owing to the injudicious conduct of Tour- 
ville, who might have ſurrounded and taken the whole. 

Rooke, having ealled a council of war, found his of- 
ficers divided in their opinions; ſome propoſed that he 
ſnould bear away for Ireland, and others, that he ſhould 
attempt to make the harbour of Liſpon. The admi- 
ral, however, over · ruled theſe meaſures, and determi- 
ned to proceed to the Madeiras, where he ſafely arri: 


ved, and, having there taken in wood and water, he ſet 
nail for Ireland, and arrived at Cork on the third day of 


Auguſt, with fifty ſail, including ſhips of war and trad - 
ing veſſels... The Dutch, although very great ſuffer- 
ers. by this fatal blow, in the account which they pub- 
liſhed- of their loſs, acknowledge, that it would have 
been much greater but for the conduct of Sir George 
Rooke, on whom they beſtow. warm praiſes. Tour- 
ville, inſtead of purſuing Rooke, attacked ſome of the 
| | a Spaniſh 
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he appeared: before Malaga, threatening 
ard the town if the governor protected the 
im and Dutch veſſels; which lay in the harbour, 
The Spaniards not being intimidated! by this threat, 
Tourville attacked the ſhips which lay in the mole witk 
great fury. The ſeamen on- board them made a long 
And gallant defence: The French twice attempted to 
bdurn the Union frigate, but were bravely repulſed. 
The ſuperiority of numbers at langth prevailed, ſo that 
the maſters of the veſſels were obliged to fink them to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. A 
detachment of fourteen mentof wur, and two bomb- 
ketches, were then ſent to Cadiz, where, however, they 
effected very little. At Gibraltar, after an obſtinate 
defence, ſeveral rich ſhips were burnt and ſunk, toge- 
ther with a Dutch mmm of war. . SY % . | 
Soon after Rboke had arriyed at Cork, he received 
orders from three! commanding: udmitals; to ſend fix of 
te larpeſt ſhips to the fleet Which then lay near the 
Scilly les, and to ſtation the reſt at Niaſale. On the 


16th day of Au he joined the maim fleet, having 
very fortunately n in with fifty fail of victuallers, 


which were ſent out freighted with proviſions for the 
geets; but, tempeſtuous weather having driven them 
off their ſtation, theſe veſſels had miſſed them. The 
adinirals, having cruiſed for a few weeks in the mouth 
of the channel, on the 25th of Auguſt returned to St. 
Helens, where the regiments were debarked' that had 
been on- board all the ſummer without attempting any 
ching. On the 1gth day of September, fifteen Dutch 
ſhips of the line, and two frigates; ſet ſail for Holland, 
and twenty-ſix ſail, with ſeven fire-ſhips, were afligned 


. 


as guardſhips during the winter. The naval opera- 
tions were then ſuppoſed to be eloſed for that year; 
dut it ſoon appeared that there was yet a ſecret expe- 

dition to be undertaken, in order, if' poſſible, to-allay 
ws a ie 8 ann ö in 
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in ſome meaſure that national ferment which foch fe- 
vere loſſes and had. excited. 
be art of bombarding maritime towns with ſhips; 
whereby bombs may 'be thrown from a movin veſſel 
with as much certainty as from the ſolid e! is an 
3 claimed by France, and was now about to 
— — in annoying the inventors. On the 1 3th 
November, Commodore Benbow ſailed with a 
—— of twelve men of war, four bomb-ketches, 
and ten brigantines and well. boats, put to ſea, and pro- 
ceeded to St. Maloes. They anchored at Quince- 
fort, when three of the bomb - veſſels, with the brigan- 
tines and well- boats, bore in and anchored within half 
1 2 the town. For thirteen' days they threw 
bombs e e ans: and, landing on an iſtand near 
the town, they burnt a convent there. On the 1 th 
they taok the opportunity which a dark night, a freſh 
gale, and a ſtrong tide, afforded, to fend in an extraor- 
dinary fire-ſhip, of about three hundred tons burden, 
which, was ſtyled the infernal, and which was intended 
to have reduced the town to aſhes. This dreadful 
machine, calculated to give additional force to the: hor- 
tors of war, ſtruck upon a rock, within piſtol - ſhot of 
the place Where it was e to moor her; the en- 
gneer was therefore obliged to ſet her on fire and re- 
treat. She continued bur for ſome time, but at 
kngth blew up, with an exploſion that was terrible be- 
yond deſcription. The whole town ſhook as if moved 
dy an earthquake; three hundred houſes were unroofed 
hy it at the ſame inſtant of time: for three leagues 
wund, no glaſs or other brittle ſubſtance could with- 
and the ſhock. The capſtan of the veſſel which dealt 
this deſolation, and which weighed two hundred pounds, 
vas carried by the force of the powder over the walls, 
ud, falling upon a houſe, levelled it to the ground. 
The walls towards the ſea were in general thrown 
down. The wretched inhabitants, with all their ſenſes 
Lalled by: terrors ; the ground ſhaking under them ; b 


their 
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their houſes diſmantled; and threatening to cruſh them 
in their ruins; their ears deafened with the horrid din 
that burſt forth at the ſame inſtant; felt all the agonies 
pf fear, inſomuch as to be totally incapable of taking 
arms and defending themſelves, ſo that they would 
have fallen an eaſy prey to a ſmall number of troops; 
but no ſoldiers had been embarked for the expedition. 
The ſailors, however, although unſupported, took and 
demoliſhed Quince- fort. The place had greatly an- 
noyed England, by fitting out great numbers of priva- 
teers, which were hereby l and ample revenge 
taken of the plunderers. The French writers ſay, that 
this was one of thoſe dreadful. machines, ſtyled Infer. 
nals, which the Dutch made uſe of to deſtroy the 
bridge ot the Scheldt when the Prince of Parma be- 
ſieged Antwerp, in the year 158 5. The reader will 
perceive, | by the following deſcription, that it was in 
fact a fire-ſhip, contrived to operate when moored 
cloſe to the town walls. At the bottom of the hold 
were a hundred harrels of powder; theſe were covered 
witk pitch, ſulphur, roſin, tow, ſtraw, and faggots; 
over which lay beams, bored through to give air to 
the fire; and upon theſe lay three hundred carcaſſes 
filled with granadoes, chain-ſhot, iron bullets, piſtols 
loaded, and wrapt in linen pitched, broken iron bars, 
and the bottoms of glaſs bottles. There were ſix holes, 
or mouths, to let out the flames, which were ſo vehe- 
ment, as to conſume the hardeſt ſubſtances; and could 
be checked by nothirg but the pouring in of hot wa- 
ter. The French report, that the engineer who con- 
trived this veſſel, was hlown up in her, becauſe they 
found the body of a man, well dreſſed, upon the ſhore, 
and in his pocket · book a journal of the expedition. He 
- was, however, only a mate to one of the veſſels. 
Early in the year (1693) the king had embarked for 
Flanders, leaving the queen, as uſual, regent in his ab- 
ſence. The forces which the French brought into 


Flanders this year, at the beginning of the campaign, 
=> N 15 4 | exceeded 
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exceeded thoſe of the confederate army by near one 


half. But King William, having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the camp at Park, prevented the King of France's de- 
figns upon Brabant. Upon which the latter, without 
attempting any thing farther, returned to Verſailles, 
having ſent the dauphin with a ftrong detachment, and 
Marſhal de Boufflers, into Germany, 

The French, who were encamped at Meldert, under 
the command of the Duke of Luxembourg, not being 
able longer to keep their poſts, quitted them, and 
marched to Heyleſheim, in their way towards the river 
Maeſe. King William took this opportunity to ſend 


the Prince of Wirtemburg, with a ftrong detachment, 


to force the lines the French had made to cover the 
countries they had conquered, from the Scheld to the 
Lys, and to Ipres, Berg, St. Winox, and even to the 


ſea by Dunkirk. 


Juſt at this juncture, the Duke of Luxembourg 1 
ceiving intelligence that Count Tilly, who commanded 


ered the troops at Liege, was bringing a reinforcement to 
ots; the king, the duke haſtened with a body of troops to 
r to prevent their joining, which he was lucky enough to 
aſſes effect; for coming up with him, unexpectedly, in the 
iſtols hollow way through which he was to paſs, he made an 
bars, attack upon him, killed near two hundred of his men, 
oles, and obliged him to retreat to Maeſtricht without his 
ehe- baggage. The Prince of Wirtemburg was indeed fo 
ould fortunate as to force the French lines, and raiſe conſi- 
wa- derable contributions; yet this did not hinder Lux- 
con- embourg from beſieging Hay, a conſiderable town 
they . with a caſtle, in the Low- countries, in the biſhopric 
hore, of Liege, on the river Maeſe, in the territory of Con- 
He drootz, fourteen miles from Liege. King William, 
by | as ſoon as he was adviſed of this, led his army nearer 
d for to the country of Liege; but, on his arrival at Ton- 
$ ab- gres, he, to his great ſurpriſe, received the diſagrecable 
into news that the caſtle of Hay had capitulated on the 234 
aign, of July. . As his majeſty was alſo informed that Mon- 
eded Vor. III. No. 68. 3E "Ir ſieu 
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could not go beyond 
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ſieur Luxemboarg had got nearer Liege, he ſent thither 
ten battalions, which being got into the place, though 
with ſome difficulty, the city abſolutely refuſed to ac. 
cept of the neutrality offered by the French general. 
Upon which Luxembourg made as if he defigned to 
ny ſiege to the place; but as he knew King William, 


who lay encamped at Neerfiepen, was greatly weak- 
ened by the detachments he had ſent both to Liege and 
Maeſtricht, his real deſign was to attack the king. 
The French army was ſappoſed at this time to exceed 
that of the king's, by thirty-five thouſand men. The 
King, to know the certainty of the enemy's deſigns, 
before he went further off from the Maeſe, ſent out 


ddaily ſome parties of horſe; one of which returned on 


the 28th of July, and gave his majeſty an account they 
WF atem, becauſe they met there 
with a great party of French horſe, which was indeed 
the left wing of their army upon the march. 
As ſobn as the king had notice of the enemy's ap- 
proach, he got on horſeback with the Elector of Ba- 
vaf ia, and chief officers of the army, and, finding that 
it was tie vanguard of their whole army that was com- 
ing to attack him in his own camp, his majeſty immedi- 


ately ordered to arms, and to expect the enemy, Moſt 


of the general officers were for repaſſing the Geet; but 


Bis majeſty choſe to make the advantage of the ground 
e 


d venture a battle, notwithſtanding the great 
Uiſproportion of the two armies, rather than expoſe his 
Fear to the enemy's charge. 44, 8 

"About *fix tn; the afternoon, Marſhal Joyeuſe came 
3 the left wing of horſe; and, about eight, the 
t came up with the beſt part of the artillery ; but, as 
Was then too late to engage in battle, Luxembourg 
to engage early next day; and fo 
Hhimſelf-of* the villages of Landen, St. Gertruyden- 
1and, and-Over-Winden, —_ 1855 
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contented” himſelf with diſpoſing his artny, in —— 
o eng or this end poſſeſſed 
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As ſoon as the enemy drew up by the confederate 
camp, the king ordered Brigadier Ramſey with his 
brigade, then compoſed of five battalions, to the right 
of all, to guard ſome hedges and hollow ways upon 
the right of the village of Lare. The Brandenburg bat- 
talions were poſted to the left of this village; and 
more to the left the infantry of Hanover ; Prince 
Charles of Brandenburg, as major general, command- 
ing the fix battalions of Brandenburg, and Lieutenant- 
general Dumont the Hanoverians, with whom he was 
to defend the village of Neer-Winden, that covered 
part of the confederates camp, between the right wing 
of horſe and their main body. Theſe were afterwards 
reinforced by the firſt battalion of the firſt regiment of 
uards, and the ſecond battalion of Scotch guards. 
55 the left at Neer- Landen, the king ordered the 
firſt battalion of the royal regiment, Churchill's, Sel- 
win's, and Trelawny's, Prince Frederic's battalion of 
Danes, and Fagel's, to poſſeſs the village that covered 
the left of the confederates body of foot ; which, upon 
the enemy's approach, had wheeled from the left to the 
right, to bring up their left to the brook of Beck, where 
it was pills by the village of Neer-Landen. The 
ground was open between the villages of Neer-Win- 
95 and Neer-Landen, whereupon his majeſty ordered 
a retrenchment to be made in the night from the one 
to the other, to cover the body of foot; which was 
indeed but a flight breaſt- work, as may eaſily be judged 
by the ſhort time they had to make it, and the ſmall 
number of men that worked about it, to wit, thirty 
men per battalion. What remained of the body of 
foot was drawn up in one line within this retrench- 
ment to defend it. Fhe dragoons upon the left were 
ordered to the village of Dormal to guard that paſs 
upon the brook of Beck, and from thence the left 
wing of horſe reached to Neer-Landen, where it was 
covered by this brook, 775 From thence turned off to 
the right behind the body of foot. 
* * . | The 
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The king, who had been on horſeback till late in 
the evening, not only to give all the neceſſary com- 
mands, but to ſee them executed, ordered his coach 
to be brought to the rear of Stanley's regiment, where 
he repoſed himſelf about two hours, and early in the 
morning ſent for Dr. Menard, one of his chaplains, 
into the coach to pray with him. The enſuing action, 
which has obtained the name of the battle of Lan- 
den, was fought the 2gth of July. By ſun-riſing, the 
French were drawn up within reach of the confederates 
cannon, which played upon them with good ſucceſs, 
and which the F rench fitained with admirable con- 
ſtancy, till about fix o'clock, when they made a mo- 
tion to drawnearer the king's retrenchments. About 
eight, Luxembourg aa a, a ſtrong body of troops 
to attack the villages of Lare and Neer-Winden; 
which they did with great fury and various ſucceſs, 
having gained and loſt theſe poſts once and again ; but 
at length the allies maintained their ground; and here 
the Duke of Berwick was taken ver by Brigadier 
Churchill. The duke was natural fon to James by 
the Earl of Marlborough's ſiſter ; ſo that Brigadier 

Churchill, who took him priſoner, was his uncle. 
This did not diſcourage the French from trying their 
fortune againſt the confederates left wing; the fire was 
very ſmart on both ſides; the firſt battalion of the 
royal regiment was after a ſharp diſpute forced to re- 
tire, but was ſoon after encouraged by his majeſty's 
preſence, who rode immediately from the right to the 
left; and the enemy, after a ſharp conflict of about 
two hours, were entirely. beaten off, and purſued quite 
out of the defile into the very plain; ſo that they at- 
tempted this place no more. | 
Hitherto the ſucceſs of the day was viſibly on the 
confederates fide, and the French, who continued a 
faint fire at Neer-Winden, ſeemed as if they intended 
to draw off: but Luxembourg, having fill 'ſeveral 
brigades of freſh men, reſolved to gain the "—_—_ of 
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Neer-Winden, and ordered the Prince of Conti to 
make the attack. The enemy had remained maſters 
of the outermoſt hedges of this village, for, though 
our rallied forces had made the French give way con- 
fiderably, yet they could not entirely clear the village. 
Conti, with the beſt foot in the French army, charged 
the confederates ſo vigorouſly, that the latter being al- 
ready ſpent by their former encounters, were ſoon 
obliged to yield to the enemy the avenues of Neer- 
Winden. As M. Marg was marching with a ftrong 
body of horſe this way, Count de Arco, general of the 
Bavarian cuiraſſiers, charged them with ſo much vi- 

gour, that, notwithſtanding their brave reſiſtance, he 
repulſed them quite within their foot ; the Duke de 
Chartres who charged with them, narrowly eſcapi 
being made priſoner. Thereupon the confederates 
endeavoured to regain once more the poſt of Neer- 
Winden; and the Eletor of Bavaria ordered two bat- 

| talions to charge them in front, whilſt three others 
ſhould charge them upon their left flank; but the 
French rallying, and being conſiderably reinforced, 
the attempt became impoſſible; the Dutch and the 
Scotch guards having ſpent all their ammunition b 
their continual fire. Ries in . 

5 The king, who had left Neer-Landen upon the ene- 

5 mies freſh attempt upon Neer- Winden, twice led the 

. Engliſh battalions to the charge, up to the right of the 
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) retrenchment, (which was now flanked, and under 
f the enemy's command, ) where they fought with great 
, bravery. In the mean time Luxembourg, who had 
; found a more convenient paſſage for the horſe, between 
the poſts of the king's and Zurbec's brigades, came in 
himſelf with the Prince of Conti and Count Marſin 
into the plain of the confederates camp, with the ca- 
Tabirfeers, and ſeveral other regiments ; whilſt Joyeuſe 
paſſed between Neer-Winden* and Lare, with three 
brigades, The firſt that had come in with Conti joined 
with the king's horſe, and fell upon the Hanover ** 
r Oe 
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and broke them, whilſt part of the enemy's "OP line 
of horſe and the reſerve came in upon their left, along 

the hedges of Lare. The Marquis of Harcourt, who 
had been ſent for from Huy, with his detachment of 

twenty two S came time enough to have his 
ſhare of the joined theſe, and made his dra- 
ight and our foot out of the village of. 

Fr Vil roy came in upon the right of our retrench- 
ments, which place the Engliſh diſputed with undaunt- 
ed reſolution, till, being overpowered, the French re- 
mained maſters of this part 1 retrenchment, which 
they levelled to make room for a body of horſe to 
come in. 

After the Hanover: horſe had been broken, the reſt 
af the confederates right wing of horſe, being cut off 
. the body of foot, was ſoon averthrown by the 

emy, who now had the opportunity to charge them 

doch front and flank. The Elector of Bavaria did 
what he could to reſiſt the numerous multitude of the 
enemies horſe that charged him thus; but, finding it 
impoſſible, with no mal difficulty he retreated over 
the bridge, and rallied on the other ſide as many of 

ſcattered horſe and foot as could get over, to favour 
retreat of thoſe who were ready to The king 
did what he could to remedy this diſorder, . 


the left to bring . of 
the right 9 1 had now got another 
body of horſe in our camp ee by the Duke 


Aba At the ſame ts the Duke © Montmo- 
rency, Luxembourg's ſon, fell upon the right flank of 
Dutch horſe, and put them into diſorder before the 
horſe, which were led on by the king, could 

come up and form their ſquadrons ; ſo that they were 
forced to charge the enemy in the ſame order they 
rode up to them; (and moſt, of them had rode as faſt 
as their horſes could gallop ;) but that did not hinder 
them from doing extraordinary ſervice. The king 
* charged at the head 2 Lord Galloway's regi- 


ment, 
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ment, which diſtinguiſhed itſelf very much on this oc- 
cafion. Colonel Wyndham, at th head of his regi- 
ment, charged ſeveral times through the enemies ſqua- 
drons. Colonel Langton was made priſoner ; and 
the Duke of Ormond received ſeveral wounds, and had 
his horſe ſhot under him ; but was reſcued by agentle- 


man of the French king's guards, from the hand of a 


villain who was offering to ſtab him. 

The king, ſeeing the battle loſt, ordered the infantry 
to retreat to Dormal upon the brook of Beck, which 
Few had hitherto been kept by the dragoons of the 
eft wing, who had nothing to do this day; and, find- 

ing that the enemies were ſurrounding him on all fides, 
tis majeſty ordered the regiments of Wyndham, Lum- 
ey, and Galloway, to cover his retreat over the bridge. 
at Neerheſpen, which he gained with great difficulty, 
There was now nothing but confuſion and-diſbrder in 
the confederates camp ; all thoſe who could not ; 
the paſſes for the retreat, being preſſed by the enemy, 
were forced to fling themſelves into the river, where 
abundance were une the Duke of Athlone nar- 
rowly eſeaping the ſame fate, Lieutenant. 
Tollemache brought off the Engliſh foot with 
ence, bravery, and ſueceſs: but ſome of the 
iſh life · guards were ſo ſcared with the fancy of a pur- 


ſuing enemy, that they. did not think themſelves ſecure 


cill' they had reached Breda. Sixty pieces of cannon, 
and nine mortars, were loſt; but all ks had 
2 ſent to Lewes the over night, where it Was ſafely 
ans off in reſpect of the enemy, but generally 
— nb by our own ſoldiers. As for the loſs of 
men, the confederates owned but fix thouſand killed, 
wounded, or taken priſoners ; and the French. could 
not deny but that they had above two hundred 
ral officers killed or wounded ; private ſoldiers they loft 


in proportion. 


King William, during the action, made prodigious 
efforts 6 actiyity. He was preſent in all 
Parts 
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| parts of the battle; he charged in-perſon, both on 


horſeback and foot, where the danger was moſt threat. 5 
| ing ; his peruke, the ſleeve of his coat, and the knot C 
| of his ſcarf, were penetrated by three different muſket a 
[bullets ; and he ſaw numbers fall beſide him. Even af 
.the enemy bore witneſs to his undaunted courage; 2 
the Prince of Conti, in a letter to his princeſs, which 7 
was intercepted, declared, that he ſaw the Prince of th 
Orange expoſing himſelf to the greateſt dangers; and 5¹ 
that ſuch Valour well deſerved the peaceable poſſeſſion 74 
of the crown he wore. Yet here, as in every other th 
battle he fought, his diſpoſitions and manceuvres were 41 
ſeverely cenſured. Luxembourg, after he had mi- th 
nutely examined the ſituation of the confederates be- th 
fore the engagement, is ſaid to have exclaimed, Now, tk 
I believe, Waldeck is really dead.” Alluding to that 45 
genere hs lenown ſagacity in chooſing ground for an en- Oy 
campment. | W ch 
The confederates gave it out that the French had J 
Toft eighteen. thouſand men in the battle, which aſſer- 44 
tion ſeemed to be confirmed by Luxembourg's not it 
purſuing his victory, and his continuing fifteen days 7 
together at Waren, without attempting any thing. 
However, after they had been reinforced, with ſome Th 
troops from the ſea · coaſt, and a great detachment un- dit 
dier Boufflers from the Rhine, they ſat down before the 
Charleroy. The place was attacked with great fury, it 
but the garriſon made ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, that, 20 
though they had little or no proſpect of relief, yet 75 
they held out ſix and twenty days from the opening of bf 0 
the trenches, and then made an honourable capitulation. on 
The king returned to England the latter end of Oc- che 
tober, eſcorted by a ſmall ſquadron of men of war, 0 
commanded by Rear-admiral Mitchel. One of the 41 
firſt meaſures which he took after his arrival, was to 


reinſtate Ruſſel in the command of the fleet, and diſ- 
miſs Nottingham from his poſt. On the 7th of No- g N 
vember parliament met; the king, in his ſpeech, 2 W 
* Fe N = oy I : pre „ 
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ors of the miſcarri Ste ea; teprefented the ne- 
ceſſity of 1 Freda a Fwd and the 17 and 
demanded a Totale f upply for that purpoſe. Soon 
after the meeting of | benen the houſe of commons 
entered upon an enquiry, into the miſcarriages at ſea, 
and to confider of means for preſerving: the trade of 
the nation. The Turkey company was ſummoned to 
produce | the petitions they had delivered to the admt- 
ralty. for convoy; While Lord Falkland, who ſat at 
the head of that board, gave in copies of all the orders 
and directions ſent to Sir George Rooke concernin 
the Straits fleet; together with a liſt of all the ſhips at 
that fime'in comtiiſion. It came out, in the courſe of 
this enquiry, that the misfortune which had befallen 
the Smyrna fleet, was, in a great meaſure, owing to the 
miſconduct of the three'admirals who commanded i in 
chief, Aud to the 5 bf the victualling-office, It 
Was Arovgly | urged, to pals q vote of cenſure on the 
Admirals commanding in ch 56h but after much debate 
it was over-ruled, 10 the attention of the houſe was 
drawn to other matters. It appeared, that the ſum of 
1,036,41 cl. was due for ſeamen's wages. The houſe 
thereupon paſſed a vote of credit for 500,000: towards 
diſcharging theſe arrears, and granted 2,000,000]. for 
the ſervice dos the navy”; in 1694. Lord Falkland was 


Ukewife found to have obtained, by indirect means, 


400001. for which offence he was declared guilty of 
15 igh n aiſdeméanor, and breach of truſt, and commit- 
ted fo the tower; from whence he was ſoon after diſ- 
charged upon his petition. But he was diſmiſſed from 
the head of the admiralty- board, to which the king 
advanced Ruſſel; and he alſo ſuperſeded Killegrew 
and D&avalle, placing Sir George Rook and Sir John 
Hovublon as joint-commiſſioners i in their room. 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at home, the 
nation ſuſtained another misfortune at ſea. Sir Francis 
Wheeler had been appointed commander 'in chief in 
Vor. II. No. 68. W 
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crew, e # to five hundred and fifty, periſhed; 
two oors alone eſcaped. Twga, other 1 5 of the 
line, t Tee etches, and fix  merchant-ſhips,. x were loft. 
152 449555 ES the 455 were ſo much atter l,, that, 
ead of proſecuting, voyage, h xeturned to 
Cadiz 1 in ir to e and og: | KEN from the 
atteinpts « of the F rench uadrons hich? were {till at ſea, 
under the command of We Regnye and Gabaret, 
The king, had beſtow great attention during the 
winter, in projecting the operations of the fleet for the 
en uin ſummer, 1694.) The combined fleets were 
not aſſembled until the.end of April, Ruſſel hoiſted 
his flag at Portſmouth o on the 27th day of that'month, 
and his avowed deſign was to fail 1 my, | editerra- 
nean, to defend the ports of Son, from the F rench 
who hag determined upo m king 92 Principal effort 
of the campaign on that Fae. ef. enterpriſe 
of the {caſon was deſigned 5 15 . Lord Godol- 
hin, tho at the head of the treaſury, had informed 
James ſome time before of this important 1 fn but, 
from the 1 uncertainty, which attended the ig of the 
9 leet, he could not the time. General ole ache, 
contrary to the expreſs opinion of Ruſſel, . nel 
this ſcheme to he adopted. When the admiral hoiſted 
his flag at St, Helen' s, the land-forces, deſtined for the 
expedition, were on their march under Tollemache, 
to Portſmouth. The French, who had ſent an an army 
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ut wm furious afſaults had ſo ſhattered the 
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ſüumed ; büt the wind blowing As accompanied with 
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Jlure I ih Kenfington 51 5 28th 5 
11 A „ in the t rty-third.y tak her age, 
the man! by ker x 5 She was 5 le 0 
both! at hame'and abroad. Mary, in her perſon, was 
tall and raceful; eres an 10041 face, 15 eyes, agree- 
able aten Hild aſpe K, and an? Ar of dignity. Her 
apprehenfion was Clear "her jadg ment ſolid, and her 
memory tenacious. She es a Ne Proteſtant ; . 
1 he by * anche ed piety, her extentive 
hartty the evenneſs of her temper, and the. mildrieſs 
der converſation. Her conjugal affection ſeems to 
have 
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have been the ruling. principle of her life. Thoſe 


_ . who thought that 'a-king may be juſtified in being 2 — 
tyrant, but that his people cannot be juſtified in ref. ſing 


ing his tyranny, execrated with great bitterneſs the kin 
memory of this princeſs, for. acce ing the vacant her 
throne of England upon her father's abdication, and of t 
reigning over theſe kingdoms to the exclufion of her ] 


* 6 


may be allowed to outweigh the ties of blood, and to a ge 
ſuperſede, in ſuch inſtances only in which they claſh, pop 


parent, But if Ever the conſideration of public good con! 


*the duties reſulting from conſanguinity, the condud of itſel 
Queen Mary may be conſidered not only as excuſable, inte 
but as meritorious. Naturally unambitious, her pa- thut 
triotiſm ought not to be doubted; it was, not the at- at h 

traction of royalty that drew Mary to oppoſe her fa- low! 
ther; but the full conviction that that father had bro- moi 
ken the ſolemn engagements he had entered into with ditic 


his people, and was ſtrenuouſſy labopring to introduce one 
the moſt fatal innovations in religion, and the civil f 
government. So circumſtanced, it required no diſpen- and 
katzen of the church to abſolve her from her filial obli- a cri 
' gations ; her country demanded, the facrifice, and the dicti 
greater duty ſuſpended the leſs. The Princeſs of a pa 
1 2 afterwards Queen Anne) was no ſooner coun 
informed of the queen's dangerous illneſs, than ſhe K 
ſent a lady of her bedchamber, requeſting that ſhe conc 
might ſee her. This was declined, but her ſiſter thank- polit 
| ed her for the concern ſhe had expreſſed, and informed all o 
her, that the refuſal proceeded from the directions for t 
which the phyſicians had given, who had ordered the of E 
queen to be kept as quiet as poſſible. At the ſame x 
time ſhe declared, that ſhe died in perfect amity with WW arm) 
ber ſiſter. The city of London, the two houſes of FIN 


Parliament, the nation in general, expreſſed, in warm nued 
addreſſes to the throne, their ſenſe of the queen's me- newe 
rit, and their own ſorrow. The princeſs Anne was feren 


revailed on by the Earl of Sunderland, to write 2 In 
etter of condolence to the king, on the death of his rived 
f F cConſort unde 
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conſort; and not long after ſhe viſited the king at Ken- 
ſington, where ſhe was received with every mark of 
kindneſs. He appointed the palace of St. James's fot 
her reſidence, and preſented her with the moſt valuable 


of the late queen's jewels. 


James made no efforts to recover his kingdom in 
conſequence of this event, He conceived hopes, that 
a government, which he thought depended upon the 
popularity of his daughter, would ſhake and unhinge 
itſelf by her deceaſe. He was much affected by the 


intelligence; but his ſorrow was more that of an en- 


thuſiaſt than that of a father: he was rather grieved 
at her manner of dying, than at her death. The fol- 
lowing are the reflections which he wrote in his me- 
moirs on this occaſion : * The king received this ad- 
ditional affliction to thoſe which he had already under- 
one, He ſaw a child, whom he tenderly loved, per- 
evering to her death in a ſignal ſtate of diſobedience 
and diſloyalty: he perceived that ſhe was extolled for 
a crime as for the higheſt merit: he heard her contra- 
dictions called virtues; and her breach of duty to 
a parent, a becoming ſacrifice to her religion and her 


country.“ 


King William was for ſome time under a ſincere 
concern for the loſs of his amiable conſort; but, as 
politics had taken entire poſſeſſion of his mind, he loſt 
all other concerns in the greatneſs of his apprehenſions 
for the balance of power and the fluctuating intereſts 


of Europe. 


The parliamentary proviſion for the ſervice of the 


army and navy, during the year 1695, was 4,000,7 1 21, 


for the raiſing of which ſum the land-tax was conti- 
nued ; the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage was re- 
newed for five years, and new duties were laid on dif- 
terent commodities, 
In the ſpring, four thouſand five hundred troops ar- 
rived at Cadiz, where Admiral Ruſſel had wintered, 
under the command of Brigadier Stuart, together with 
Vol. III. No. 69. 4 a large 
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alarge fleet" of victuallers. The admiral, hereiipon, 
-  - failed for Barcelona, where the affairs of France were 
greatly on the decline. The Marquis de Caſtanaga, 
viceroy of Catalonia, having formed a defigh of re- 
| taking Palamos, deſired the aſſiſtance of Ruſſel and 
his fleet for that purpoſe. In conſequence of this de- 
ſign, four thouſand Engliſh and Dutch troops were 
landed, whilſt the fleet began to bombard the town arid 
_ Caſtle, The Spaniſh army was quite unprovided with 
every neceſſary for conducting the fiege, whilſt the 
French had a numerous garriſon in, the town. Ruſſel, 
therefore, ſoon withdrew: his aſſiſtance, but not till he 
had done conſiderable damage to the town and caſtle. 
He then proceeded to "Toulon, to look after the 
French fleet. Having ſpent the ſummer to little pur- 
poſe on the coaſts of Spain and Provence, he returned 
to Cadiz in the end of September. The French were, 
however, greatly alarmed at the Engliſh remaining un- 
diſputed - maſters in the Mediterranean, and were in 
continual dread of a deſcent being made on their coaſt; 
19 that, although, no actual advantage was gained, yet 
the French ports in that fea were effectually ſhut up, 
and the honour of the Britiſh flag reſtored. ++ | 
III Jn the, channel, Lord Berkley of Stratton, and the 
5 Dutch admiral Allemonde, obliged the French fleet to 
remain in port, whilſt they reſolved upon a ſecond at- 
tack upon St. Maloes. This attempt, however, did 
leſs injury to the town than their former one. On 
their way home they deſtroyed Granville on the coaſt 
of Normandy. Returning to Portſmouth to refit, they 
© ſoon after took a ſmall number of ſoldiers on- board, 
and failed for the Downs with a deſign to attack Dun- 
kirk ; the expedition was conducted by Meeſters, who 
had provided inſtruments of deſtruction for the place. 
On the firſt of Auguſt, the bomb - ketches, fireſhips, 
And machine veſſels, with ſeveral light frigates and bri- 
geantines to cover them, entered the harbour. The 
bombardment began about nine in the morning, 70 
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the attack continued till about five in the afternoon. 


The French, however, were ſo well provided for their 


defence, chat no impreſſion could be made. A want 


of -unanimity diſconcerted the meaſures of the aſſail- 


ants, and the Dutch engineer retired in diſguſt during 


the night. Lord Berkley, although deprived of his 


aſſiſtance, reſolved to attack Calais. Previous to an 
aſſault upon the town, it was neceſſary to demoliſh a 


wooden fort erected at the entrance of the pier heads. 


This ſervice was gallantly and ſucceſsfully performed 
by Colonel Richardſon on the 17th of Auguſt. But, 


although fix hundred bombs were thrown' into the 


town, it ſuſtained no eſſential 1 injury. This attempt 


. concluded the operations of the combined. fleets du- 


ring the ſummer of 16995. 


King William went over this year to Holland, in 
the middle of May, and arrived at Ghent on.the fifth 
of the next month, and, on the eleventh of the ſame 
month, led his army to Rouſelaer. The 13th, the 
royal army removed three leagues further, and encamp- 
ed at Becelaer. As Marſhal Boufflers was encamped 
at Ponteſpierre, his majeſty went in the evening to 


reconnoitre the enemy. The main body of the army 


he found encamped within their lines, ſtanding to their 
arms, as expecting to be attacked. As ſoon as the 


king was informed of this, he detached Major-general 


— 


Churchill, with eight battalions, to join Major- general 
| Ellemberg; and the Duke of Wirtemberg marched 


in the night with Colonels Goor and Brown, ten pon- 
toons, and eight hundred pioneers, to take upon him 


the command of that army, and to make an attempt 
n the fort of Kenoque, to encreaſe the enemy's je- 
| louſy for Flanders, and draw their forces more and 


more-on that fide. 


The ſame day the Elector of Bavaria made a Kine 
of attacking the new line, and his majeſty went to an 


- eminence, to view the enemy; and, it being confirmed 


on Eau hands, that all” their Sens were within their 
> 3 G 2 2 K 4 lines, 
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lines, his majeſty ſent orders to the Baron de Heyden 

to advance towards Flanders, with the troops under his 

command. Upan- theſe, motions, Villeroy detached 


two brigades from his. army; one towards Courtray, 


the other towards the fort Kenoque, in the attacking 
which Prince Wirtemberg met with great difficulties; 
and at the fame time his Britannic majeſty ſent freſh 
orders to the Earl of Athlone, and the Baron de Hey- 
den, to confer together, and concert meaſures towards 
J;öXÖJd ED i724 
I.hhe king had not as yet declared his deſign, but had 
. purſued his ſtratagem of drawing all the enemies forces 
on one fide, that he might attack the other with leſs 
oppoſition. This having ſucceeded according to his 
wiſhes, his majeſty directed the Earl of Athlone and 
the Baron de Heyden to inveſt Namur, a great, 


rich, and ſtrong, city, with a noble caſtle, in the Low- 
Countries, on the rivers Maes and Sambre, three miles 


S. W. of Liege. q 


The Earl of Athlone, being joined by the een 


bdurgh troops, left a good body of horſe at Falaiſe, and 


marched with the reſt to Charleroi. At the ſame 
time the king having marched back his army to Rou- 


ſelaer, left them there under the command of Prince 


Vaudemont, and attended by a ſtrong guard advanced 
himſelf towards the Maes. Theſe motions, together 
with the great preparations which were making at 
Maeſtricht, Liege, and Huy, put the French in ſuſ- 
pence whether the confederates deſigned to attack Na- 

mur, or Charleroi ; and the Marquis de Harcourt, who 
had paſſed the Maes near Dinant, and who feared moſt 
for Charleroi, reinforced the garriſon of that place 
with a body of dragoons. But the Earl of Athlone 

having paſſed the Chambre at Chaſſelet, beiow Char- 
leroi, marched again down that river towards Namur; 
ſo that his lordſhip being by this time reinforced by a 
body of horſe and dragoons, from the Elector of Ba- 
_ -yaria's army, commanded by Count Tilly, lieutenant; 


S YET 


general, 
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general, he took all the poſts from the Sambre to the 
Maes” of the town-fide of Falaiſe ; whilſt Heyden 


vWwith the Brandenburgh and Dutch forces inveſted the 


place between the Sambre and the Maes. Another 
detachment was ordered to ſurround Namur on the 


| Condroz fide; but their not coming in time, by reafon 


of the difficulty of the ground, and the vaſt extent 'of 
the circumvallation, gave Boufflers an opportunity to 
throw himſelf into the place with ſeveral regiments of 
dragoons, a great many volunteers, and M. Megrig- 
ny, at the head of ſeveral engineers, miners, and gun- 
ners; inſomuch that with this reinforcement the gar- 


riſon conſiſted of near 15,000 men; the moſt of them 
the beſt troops of France. The king came to the caſtle 


of Falaiſe on the ſecond of July, and the next day, the 
Elector of Bavaria having brought up the reſt of his 
army with wonderful celerity, the town and caſtle of 
Namur were entirely inveſted. . The Sambre and the 
Maes naturally divided the army into three general 
quarters, which were ſubdivided into ſeveral others. 
The king's quarters reached from the Sambre to the 


Maes towards Brabant, and here encamped twenty- 


three battalions, and one hundred and twenty ſqua- 
drons, under the command of the Duke of Holſtein- 
Ploen, the Earl of Athlone, Baron Obdam, and 
others; his electoral highneſs was poſted between the 
Sambre and Maes, with twenty - four battalions, twenty 
ſquadrons, the Spaniſh and Bavarian- generals, Gene- 


ral Cohorn, and a major- general of Brandenburgh ; 


and, in 'the Condroz along the Maes, both above and 
below the town, were encamped, the Baron de Hey-, 


den, with the. other Brandenburgh generals, and Count 


de Berlo, general of the cavalry of Liege, having ten 


battalions and fixty ſquadrons under them. For the 


communication of theſe quarters three bridges were 
immediately laid, one on the Sambre, and two on the 
Maes; and of theſe one was above, the other below, 


Namur. The ſame day the king received „ 
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: that Marfhal Villeroy had ſent ſome : detachments to- 


wards the Maes; that Prince Wirtemberg having 
amuſed the French for ſome time, and finding at length 


it was impoſſible to hinder the communication of Ke- 


ue with the body. under M. Montal, was retired 
from before that fort with eleven battalions of foot, 
and one regiment of horſe, and had joined Prince Vau- 
demont; that the latter, being thus reinforced; had de- 
tached Major-general Ramſey with fourteen battalions 
to attend his majeſty. The Count Naſſau, lieutenant. 
general, was gone the ſame way with eight battalions 
more; and he was ſoon to be followed by the Lord 
Cutts with ten others. The next day the king viewed 
the avenues to the town, and ordered abundance of 
trees to be cut down in the foreſt of Marlagne, to ſtop 
the paſſages on that ſide; and cover the retrenchment 
made on the road. | 
The fifth'and fixth of July; both 56 and foot be- 
ing encamped, the befiegers worked on the circumval- 
lation, under the direction of General Cohorn; and 
the Earl of Athlane, having repaſſed the Maes with a 
hundred ſquadrons of horſe,” marched towards Picton, 
in order to conſume the forage there, and obſerve the 
motions of the enemy. Count Berlow followed him 


with the horſe of Liege, ſo that there remained but 


_ little cavalry before the place. 

On the other hand, the French beepered themſelves 
for a vigorous reſiſtance ; and, having been lately ſo 
conſiderably reinforced, expected no leſs than to defeat 
all the attempts of the befiegers. Namur has ever 


- been accounted one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the Low- 


countries, both by the advantage of its ſituation, and 
the addition of its fortifications, which gave it the com- 
mand over two great rivers, and made it the beſt bul- 


| wark of Brabant. The Place had very much changed 


1 conditions, fince it fell into the hands of a monarch, 
who never | pared charges to put his frontiers and con- 


receive 


EY | cities into the * defence ä are capable to 
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receive - es art and nature. The town then, was 


quite over · looked by a ſteep hill, from the [ron-gate ; 
to St. Nicholas. gate; ſo that the French, having the 
liberty to bring down their batteries at firſt to the de- 
ſcent 95 that hill, and to open their trenches at the foot 
of it, near the Maes, they made themſelves maſters of 
it in five or fix days. But now, to add a very conſi- 
derable ſtrength to this weak part of the town, the 


French had made a detached baſtion on the aſcent of 


the hill before St. Nicbolas-gate, all of ſtone · work, 


with a caſemate upon it bomb proof; the counterſcarp 


was of free-ſtone, as alſo the covered way which point- 
ed juſt upon the top of the hill; ſo that no cannon 
from the plain could bear upon this work ; and the al- 
lies were neceſſitated to ſong it in reverſe from the 
other fide of the Maes, Upon the right, towards the 
Iron- gate, t the beſieged had made three detached baſ- 
tions of the ſame work juſt upon the brow of the hill, 

and at the foot of the ſame, before the gate; and, be- 


tween: the hill and the brook of Werderen, they hada 


fourth which hindered the avenues between the hills to 
this gate. The plain upon theſe hills was fortified with 


a double covered-way, both palliſadoed, to defend theſe 


detached baſtions towards the village of Bouge; and, 
when the allies began to inveſt the place, the French 
were working at a third, nearer to the brow of the hill, 


joſt before theſe works ; ſo that the town, which bas. 


fore was but weak, was now by the new fortifications 


rendered ſo ſtrong, that it held out longer than the | 
. calile, The caſtle, the principal ſtrength of Namur, 


is built upon an hill in an angle formed by the conflu- 
ence of the Sambre and the Maes, and conſiſts of an 
irregular fortification, ſuch as the ground could admit 
of, divided into the old and new caftle, or Terra Nova, 
and. Cohorn or William's fort; and this likewiſe re- 
ceived ſuch additions from the French, as to leave it 
almoſt unattackable the ſame way they took it before. 

Cohora-tort . tell into their hands by carrying their 


trenches 


* * 
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trenches round it along the bottom, between it and 


Terra Nova; which work being thus embraced, and 


all manner of communication cut off, was ſoon forced 


to ſurrender. To prevent the like for the future, the 


French built a ſtrong ſtone redoubt, juſt upon the top 


of the hill, between the Cohorn and Terra Nova, wi 


a caſemate over it bomb-proof; and, as this redoubt 
commanded all the bottom to the Sambre, ſo it had 


likewiſe a good covered · way, palliſadoed from the angle 
of the gorge of the Cohorn to the brink of the hill 
upon the Maes. Add to this, a very good half- moon 
they had raiſed before the curtain of the hornwork of 
the Terra Nova; beſides their fortifying the Devil's 


Houſe, that flanked the ſides of the Cohorn towards 
the Maes, with-arfbrong' ſtone redoubt ; which place, 
when the Spaniards had it, had but a ſimple retrench- 
ment about it, and yet it held out four or five days. 
From the upper part of the Cohorn, on the fide of the 
Maes, they had made a good covered-way, which em- 
braced the beforementioned redoubt, ta the edge of 


the hill upon the Maes; and had undertaken a prodi- 


giaus line cut into the rock all along the top of the hill, 
near an Engliſh mile in length, terminating upon the 
edge of the hill towards the Sambre, with two redoubts 


at each end. The line was finiſned, and the redoubt 


towards the Maes very forward; but, that towards the 
Sambre being but juſt begun, they made it up with faſ- 
eines, upon the arrival of the allies before the place. 
The caſtle was ſo well fortified on the top of the hill, 


that it would have been a very tedious piece of work 
to have attacked this way; but the weak ſide of it and 


Cohorn : fort was towards the Sambre and the town, 
which the French had not ſo much regarded; being ſo 


| confidentof the impregnableneſs of the place, that they 


had ſet up this inſeription on one of the gates; Reddi 
guidem, ſed vinci non poteſt; intimating that the town 


o 


. might indeed be reſtored, but nat retaken.” - 
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Namur bei thus fortified; and provided beſides 
wich all neceſſaries for many months; with a good. 


ſtore of ammunition, a hundred pieces of cannon, 


twelve mortats,. ten thouſand muſquets to ſpare, and 
4 garriſon of twelve thouſand men; ſeemed to defy 


. 1 attempts of the beſt appointed and moſt numerous 


2 5 Baufflers had 12 himſelf into 
it with ſeven c regiments of dragoons, a 
number of volunteers, and Major Jor-ge eneral 3 
oft ſkilful ry, 
gunners, miners, and bombardiers, of France; 
The lines of - circumvallation being ret} LP the 
king, attended by the Elector of Bavaria, went, on 
the tenth of July, early in the morning, to Baron 
Heyden's quarters, where he was met by all the ge- 
neral officers, with whom having viewed the place, all 
were of his majeſty's opinion, that the attack upon the 
town ought to be made againſt St. Nicholas - gate: and 
therefore it was reſolved that the trenches ſhould be 
opened on the hill de Bouge, and below along the 
Hermitage, as alſo that in the Condroz-fide between 
the hill St. Barbe and the river ; and that, to favour the 
opening of the trenches, Heyden ſhould. raiſe a bat- 
tery of ten pieces of cannon to batter in reverſe the co- 
vered- way — detached. baſtion before St. Nicholas 
gate, hich faced the attack. Accordingly, the heavy 
cannon being brought up, the; trenches were opened 


the next day without any great diſturbance from the 


enemy; and the ſame day Lord Cutts arrived in the 
camp with fix. battalions of foot. The 12th the bat - 
teries began to play, and the trenches were ſucceſsful- 
On the -13th,; Prince Vaudemont in- 

the king, that the French ſeemed to have ſome 
NAT angry, and that Aecth was moſt in dan- 
The next day, upon advice that the Marquis 


| Harcourt and Lieutenant - general Ximenes were in 


motion, and might eaſily fall upon our convoys on the 


ſide of the Condroz and Liege, Ray * | 


er. III. No. 69. 


#20 the redoubt to the ruined tower of C 
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his majeſty detached twenty ſquadrons of horſe and 
dragoons towards the plain of St. Severin, between 
Huy and Liege, to obſerve the enemy; and in the 
afternoon a battery of four pieces of cannon was raiſed 
from the eminence of Bouge, againſt the old tower of 


Coquelet, which very much incommoded the beſiegers. 


I ̃) be attacks againſt the town of Namur were carried 
on with great application; and, two or three ſmall ſal- 
lies of the beſieged having had no ſucceſs; they reſolved 
to make another on the 18th of July, about three in the 


aſternoon, with one thouſand two hundred horſe, and 


four ſquadrons of dragoons. After they had eroſſed 
the Maes, they attempted the trenches on the right 
hand of the bridge belonging to that river, took a fe- 
doubt that was unfiniſhed, and only ſtuffed with ſacks 

of wool, fell upon the beſiegers both in front and flank, 
and forced them at firſt to give way; but, the latter 
taking freſh courage, and being ſupported by ſome 
: Braddenburgh horſe, the French were beaten back, 

with the loſs of two hundred of their men; nor was 
this encounter leſs bloody to the beſiegers. However 
the king finding, that very day, that the trenches were 
advanced within fuſee- ſnot of the counterſcarp, he re- 


ſolved to ſtorm the advanced works and traverſes that 


evening, an hour before ſun - ſet, to hinder the enemy 
den e any more; and for that 
a e his majeſty ordered, that the battalions that 

relieved the trenches ſhould begin the attack, and that 
_ thoſe: that were relieved ſhould ſupport them. Ac- 
cordingly Ramſey and Cutts, at the head of five batta- 


Hons of the foot- guards, both Engliſh, Scotch; and 


Dutch, began the onſet on the right, being ſuſtained 
by fix Engliſh battalions, commanded by Fitz-Pa- 
trick ; and at the ſame time Major-general Saliſch, 
with eight Dutch and other regiments, and nine thou- 
ſand pioneers, inſulted the enemy on the left, from 
uelet; and was 
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ſooie Dutch battalions: The horſe · guard was doubled. 


and all the troops on that ſide had orders to be in rea- 

dineſs to ſupport the whole attack in caſe of neceſſity; 
which precaution proved altogether needleſs, by reaſon 
of the extraordinary valour and intrepidity the aſſail- 
ants ſhewed on this occaſion. However, the befieged 
having brought, out eight battalions, a great detach- 
ment of .dragoons, and all the. grenadiers, to defend 


their entrenchment, the diſpute: was obftinate for two 


hours, but at laſt the French were beaten back, and 
purſued to the very gates of the town, The king, 


who remained 5 % the place during the whole action, 


was ſo well p with the bravery and excellent or- 
der of his men, that, laying his hand over the Duke of 
Bavaria's ſhoulder, he ſaid to him ſeveral times with 
tranſport; See my brave Engliſh ! See my brave 


Engliſn! And indeed they advanced boldly, and un- 


diſturbed, amidſt ſhowers of great and. ſmall ſhot, 


bombs, and hand granadoes; which, by the effect of 


mines and fougades, opened graves for them in ſeve- 
ral places, towards an enemy ſecured by entrench- 


ments well palliſadoed. The confederates loſs in this 


action amounted to twelve hundred, either killed or 
wounded ; and that of the French to about as many. 
After this ſucceſs, the beſiegers carried on their 
trenches to the village of 2 towards St. Nicholas- 
te; t o on that fide, near the 
aes; as well above as below, with a deſign to draw 
two parallels along the river, on that fide next the ſub- 
urbs of Jambe, and oppoſite to the caſtle bridge; but 


the French, being apprehenſive of their deſign, ſet fire 
to the ſuburbs, which ſomewhat retarded the ap- 
- proaches that General Cohorn had begun.---On the 


21ſt of July, a battery was finiſhed on that fide next 
St. Nicholas · gate, and the trenches advanced one hun- 
dred paces towards the rivulet that runs into the bot- 
tom, which the French had ſwelled with water, and 
which was ſecured by a kind of a half. moon. Next | 

n 8 N day 


- 


ſcarp, which encloſed 
enemy received them with a furious difcharge, which 


ow adde that 25 latter * it ſafer to re- 
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day they began to play 2 baſtion, and the works 
before St. = play upon 


olas-gate, from a battery of eighteen 
pieces of cannon; and, on the 23d, the Brandenbu 

Hers battered the water-ſtop, in order to drain he 
moat; yet with little effect, becauſe it was lined with 
large free · ſtone. The great rains which fell about this 


ime, very much incommoded the beſiegers, and inter- 


their approaches; however, on the 25th, they 


| 8 plied their batteries with ſucceſs, 'raifed new ones, ſet 
on miners to the redoubt of Balart, near St. Nicho- 
As- gate, and the next day forced the captain that com- 


manded in it to ſurrender at diſcretion. 


On the 24th, the king went into the etek, and 


eiving the batteries had made great breaches in St. 
icholas ſbaltion, the demy baſtion of St. Roch, and at 
the end of the counterſtarp of the town, his majeſty 


5 diſpoſed all things for the 383 attack of the firſt 
counterſcarp, which was performed towards five o'clock 


thatafternoon in this manner, The Engliſh and Scotch, 


commanded by Major-general Ramſey and brigadier 
_ George Hamilton, came out of the trenches to the 


„ and attacked the pour of the foremoſt counter. 
e fluice, or water-ſtop; the 


put them at firſt into ſome diſorder; but they return- 
ed more animated to the charge, and drove the enemy 


from that counterſcarp. But it unluckily fell out, that, 
_ Whilft the workmen were making a logement, wm 


facks of wool took fire, whereby part of the Tod 


was conſumed, and the Engliſh expoſed to the ſhot "of 


the counterguard, and 1 72 baſtion of St. Roch; 


which they ſuſtained and anſwered, with incredible re- 


folation, till the fire was extinguiſhed and ſome tra- 


verſes caſt up. On the other hand; the Hollanders, 


ſeeing the Engliſh in fo hot a place, immediately went 
up along the Maes towards the breach of the counter- 
guard, and fo vigorouſly attacked the enemy with their 


treat 
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treat chan deſend themſelves, which very much cafed 
the Engliſh. Thereupon the Dutch lodged them- 
ſelves upon the counterguard, and thus both they, = : 


the Engliſh, — the foremoſt covered- way; be. 
— St. Nicholas-gate, from the Maes to the water- 


4 1 of the counterguard. The valour and 
firmneſs of the —— infantry in this action is 
hardly to be paralleled ; and indeed the French officers 


| behaved themſelves like men of true cour ; Expo- 


ſing themſelves on the glacis of the counter „ und 
on the break of the counterguard, with their fwords in 
their hands, in order to encourage their ſoldiers. The 


enemy did not throw many bombs, but they fired in- 


eeſſuntly into the trenches with five ot fix pieces of 
canton, which killed ſeveral perſons near the king. 
While this was doing on the town fide, the Elector 


of Bavaria was not idle between the Sambre and the 


Maes, but commanded an attack to be made towards 
the abbey of Salſines, where he deſigned to poſt him- 
ſelf. This was performed with ſo 11 vigour; that 


he not only forced the retrenchment next the Sambre, 


but made himſelf maſter of the fort of La Balance at 
the head of thoſe intrenchments; Iſed four ſqua- 

f the caſtle; laid a 
bridge over the Sambre; paſſed that river amidſt the 
enemies continual fire, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the ab- 
bey of Salfines, a poſt of great importance, and which 
fayobred the attack of Vauban's ine, that ſurround- 


ed the works of the caſtle. 


On the 28th, the king viewed the ſeveral pehe and 
lodgments, and finding all in good order, and that the 


_ miners were already at work on the ditch of the co- 


vered way, and on the water-ſtop, in order to drain 
both, his majeſty ordered ſome new batteries to be ſet 
up, particularly one on the glacis of the redoubt, in 
order to ruin the ravelin. The fame day, fixty-grena- 
diers andas many muſqueteers, were commanded out of 


| IM make an attack near the Iron-gate ; ow 
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the French at firſt ſuſtained with great courage, but 
were gt laſt forced to retire ;. and in the evening they 
were likewiſe driven from the line of communication 


near the ſuburbs of Jambe, ſo that they were no longer 


in a condition to make allies on that ſide. On the 


other hand, the Elector of Bavaria, to ſignaliſe his con- 


duct and bravery, reſolved to ſtorm the line of the 
caſtle; and ordered General Cohorn to diſpoſe all 
things for that purpoſe towards Salſines, and General 
7. to do the ſame on the other ſide of the 
G the 13th of July, by break of day, his 
A highneſs, with the Spaniſh and Bavarian ge- 
nerals, and General Cohorn, began the attack towards 


Salſines, and aſſaulted the retrenchment in flank with 


about three thouſand foot, ſuſtained by ſome . 
and one thouſand Spaniſh and Bavarian horſe. 


Jor-general Schwerin attacked the line in front, with | 


five hundred grenadiers, as many muſqueteers, and one 
thouſand. pioneers ; and the Brandenburgh generals, 
With five handred grenadiers, ſupported by twothouſand 
ſoot, and their grand muſqueteers, gens- d' armes, and 


and horſe grenadiers, inſulted the enemies flank. on the' 


Maes fide. The beſieged at firſt made ſome reſiſtance; 
but, being aſſailed on all fides, and that with-extraor- 


dinary bravery, they were driven to the counterſcarp 


of 8 Animated. by this ſucceſs, the be- 


ſiegers purſued the runaways as far as the Devil's- 


N where the French had ſeveral cannon laden 


with cartouches, and about nine hundred men laid flat 


upon their bellies, ' who now, ſtarting up on the ſud- 
dien, poured in vollies of ſhot upon the aſſailants. The 
latter received the fire with incredible undauntedneſs, 


5 forced the French from the coun 1terſcarp. of the fort, 


and made themſelves maſters of it; however, it being 


impoſſible to lodge themſelves there, they retired in 


pretty gogd order. By this brave action, at the ex- 
pence of abaut two hundred men killed, or wounded, 
| ** bh jegers NO a lined redoub!, ſome -advanced 


batteries, 
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„ Watte and Vaubi's' rercadinentifronide Sim: 


bre to the Maes, which with immenſe labour the 


French had cut through the rock, and which they 


boaſted would coſt the allies ive thouſand men before 
they could take it. 

'This attack on the caſtle fide; who the king was 
preſent, being over, his majeſty went to view the 
trenches on the town fide ; and, finding that a mine 
had been ſprung, which had overturned a good part of 


the water · ſtop into the ditch, whereby: the water was 


lower by two feet, he ordered the miners to work on, 


in order to drain the moat ; and all things to be ready 
to make a lod 2 on the demi-baſtion. 


The two following days, the beſiegers battered the 
works before St. Nicholas ger with great fury, 'and 
threw many bombs, which did conſiderable. execution; 
and particularly one fired by Lieut.-colonel Brown, 
which ſet on fire the enemies magazine in the demi- 
baftion. On the ſecond of Auguſt, towards evening, 
Lord Cutts with two hundred Eugliſn grenadiers, and 
Brigadie Dedem, with a like number of Dutch, both 
which were to be ſuſtained by the battalions in the 


trenches, were ordered to attack the faliatit-angle, and 
the other the demi-baftion, which they performed with 
bravery, and, after ſome nana lodged ref e 


on the ſecond counterſcarp. 
"The cannon having by this dime. widenedthe bench 
es, and all things being ready for a general aſſault, 
re Guiſcard, the governor, demanded to capitulate 


ſor the town, which being readily granted, the articles 


were a upon; and ſigned on the fourth of Auguſt, 
by the Elector of Bavaria for the allies; and by Count 
uiſtard for the beſieged. The ſame day the Iron- 
gate was delivered to the beſiegers, and on the fixth 
the French evacuated the town, and retired to the caſtle, 
Whilſt batteries ate raiſing againſt the fortreſs, let 
hake ſhort digreſſion, and obſerve the motions of 
we A army under Villeroy. After the marſhal 
3 Si bad 
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bad failed in his deſign upon Prince Vaudemont, 28 


i againſt Newport, he marched towards Dixmuyde, 


and ordered Montal to lay fiege to it. The town was 
indeed but weak, but, — the ſtrength of the 
garriſon, it might have held out a fortnight, or at leaſt 


6 have ſurrendered with leſs ignominy; but Major-gene. 


ral Ellemberg, the governor, being a ſoldier of for- 
tune, when he faw. himſelf cooped up in a-place, ſur- 
rounded by a royal army, after a ſlight reſiſtance of 
bours, he yielded himſelf, and all his gar- 

xiſon, priſoners of war. Deynſe followed the example 


of Dixmuyde, and ſurrendered to the French at diſ- 


creuon, without firing a gun. 

Villeroy having dated the fortifications of Dix- 
muyde and Deynſe to be razed, paſſed the river Lys 
at Wacker, and marched up the lines to the Scheld; 
which he alſo croſſed at Eſcanaffe, 1 in order to continue 
his march to Ninove, giving « out chat he a2 going to 
"he: relief of Namur, TR” #17 

Upon advice of this motions the Prince of Vaude- 
mont decamped on the fourth of Auguſt from Ghent, 
and paſſing the canal at Vilvoerd, and the Burnt 
bridge, pitehed his camp at Dighem, having his own 

s at the caſtle of Beaulieu. His highneſs ſent 
to the French to demand the garriſons of Dixmuyde 
and Deynſe, according to the agreement about the ex- 
change * priſoners; hut the Marſhal de Villeroy, up- 
on frivolous pretences, refuſed to ſend them back; and, 

to the cartel, moſt of the ſoldiers were forced 
to 0 eld themſelves in the French ſervice, or were ſent 
Ws Catalonia, and other remote parts. 

The king, having received advice of the — of 
the French army, marched, the tenth of Auguſt, early 
in the morning, with two troops of borſe-guards, the 
troop of horſe-grenadiers,- and ſeveral ſquadrons of 
Dran leaving the Duke of Bavaria to com- 


mand the ſiege. The ſame evening his majeſty reached 


e and l the eee e 


bs 
- 


Earl of Athlone, Count. Naſſau, and the 
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la Foreſt; and, having had an interview with Prince 


| - Vaudemont, returned on the 12th. to his camp before 


the caſtle of Namur, where immediately after his arri. 

val the beſiegers broke ground, and carried on their 

trenches about an hundred and fifty paces before the - 
1 fort, towards the, Sambre, od de a good 

ement. Mme 

| Beſides. the batteries Ar erected 7 the is 


Sambre and the Maes, ſome others were ordered to be 
raiſed, both of cannon and mortars, as well in the ram- 
parts as in the gardens of the city, in order to batter 


Terra · nova and fort Cohorn all at once. On the 13th, 
the heſiegers began to play from no leſs than twelve 


batteries, hen one of their bombs, falling upon the 


magazine of the Devil's Houſe, blew up above 1000 
Ae ruined a great quantity of arms, and kil- 


led and wounded ſeveral perſons. The trenches were 
carried on wich great ſucceſs, though tlie enemy endea- 


voured in the night time, both with their great and 
ſmall ſhot, to diſturb the workmen. But their batteries 


Vers {bon filenced by thoſe of the Engliſh, which it is 
Fonfeſſed on all hands made ſuch firing as way never 


ſeen fince gunpowder was invented. | 

Boufflers himſelf, being unuſed to this unequal way 
of 45 began ta wiſh himſelf in the open field, 
and a deſign to break through the confederates 
camp 85 his cavalry; but the king, having notice of 


it, ordered ſtro e placed at all places where 


the Sambre co 


d the ſame was done all 
along the Maes. by neral Fl 


leming. "However; on 


the 18th, towards ps 1 1 55 92 alally with wo 
hundred dragoons mounted, and five hundred grena- 


diers; of the latter, one hundred and fifty made the at- 


tack on the right hand, but were repulſed by the Count 
Rivera, and the reſt on the left, where Lord Cuts had 


poſted. the advanced guards to ſecure the workmen. 
Thedra goonsfell upon Leutnant colonel Sutton, wha, 
Por- III. Nos" 7%. 31 NF N 
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deeigg poſted in the plain of Salfine with about forty 
fuſileers, let them come on till they were very near him, 


Fo 1 then gave them a round volley, and retreated to his 
body; but, the dragoons'/prefling upon him, he com- 


manded his men to fire upon them. The French ad- 
vanced boldly ; and, had their grenadiers charged at 


95 : tte ſame time, they would undoubtedly have cauſed 


at confuſion in the trenches ; but the Spaniſh and 


Bavarian horſe, who'were near at hand, fell upon the 
enemy with ſo much vigour, that they drove them to 


the very paliſadoes of the caſtle, killing ſome and mak- 
The Marſhal de Villeroy, being confiderably rein- 
forced with all the troops that could be ſpared out of 


| the garriſons, and the forces from the ſea-coaſts, march- 


ed directiy towards Namur, with an army, as the 

French themſelves gave out, of no lefs than ninety 
' thouſand men, and with which they confidently boaſted 
to. raiſe the ſiege of the caſtle. Upon the enemies ad- 
vancing from Engbien to Soignes, Prince Vaudemont, 


SE | in conjunction with the Earl of ' Athlone, and a rein- 


forcement of ten battalions and eighteen ſquadrons, 
vhich the Prince of Heſſe · Caſſel had brought up from 
the Rhine, poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſtrong camp of Ma- 


zy, within five Engliſt miles of Namur. 


Ik be French army being in the mean while tome as 


far as Flerus, they ave the befieged a ſignal of their 
approach by the diſcharge of ninety pieces of cannon, 
which was anſwered by à great light ſet on the higheſt 


| _ . partof the caſtle. - This obliged the king to leave the 


_ care"of the ſiege to the Elector of Bavaria. and the 
Duke of Holſtein Ploen, and to repair to the army, 


with aà reſolution to oppoſe the French, who ſeemed 
nao fully bent to attack him, being lately reinforced 
by a detachment from Germany, and other troops, un- 


dier the command of the Marquis de Harcourt. 
On the agth of Auguſt Villeroy advanced towards 


__. the confederates, then ftill encamped near Mazy, but 
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bund hem ſo well poſted, that he thought fit to-retire, | 


in the night. without noiſe, The next day he moved 
along the Mehaigne, extending. his right to Perwys, 


and his left to the abbey. of Boneffe ; whereupon his. 
Britannic majeſty cauſed his army to move towards Of. 


1 Champ to obſerve them; and ſent or- 


ders to the Mar quis de la Foreſt, who commanded a 


body of reſerve rs mac of Boneffe, ta xęturn to 
the main army. The enemy, perceiving that the con- 


federates. had made a. halt on the hill behind Long 
Champ, ſcent ſeveral ſquadrons of the French king's 


| houſehold. over the Mehaigne, in order to charge la. 
Foreſt, between whom and the French there ha tors | 
2 {mall ſkirmiſh;. as far as a defile; which being ſecured 


by the dragoons of Dopft, Un enemy went ao farther, 


but . the Mehaigne in great haſte. All theſe 
2 


marches and, ountermarches of Villeroy did not hin- 


from his army, to be employed in the 
well aſſault of the caſtle, which his majeſty had con- ö 
with Prince Vaudemont, the Fledref Bavaria, 15 


ed other general officers. 


On the Joth of Auguſt, the day's appointed for- this 
memorable action, the beſiegers began early to batter 
the breaches of Cohorn fort and Terra-nova, and con- 


tinued. till eleven o'clock, when his electoral highneſs 1 


ſent, Count Horn, accompanied by the Earl! of Ports 
land, to n The batteries having 
given aver. firi Count Horn called. to: the enemy, 
and told Count ont, commander of the French 
foot, that the Marſhal de Villeroy, after having been 


f three days in ſight of the confederate army, had thought - . | 
fit. to retire towards the Mehaigne without kame: . 


that the garriſon could not expect now to be 


aud that his electoral highneſs, being willing to ſpars 
the lives of ſo many brave men on both ſides, had char. 
712 him to offer honourable terms to Count Guiſcard, 


n ſurrender ; but that he gave him but a . 
| 2 315 . 
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rter of an hour to deliberate upon the propoſals. 
ſcard and Boufflers with Horn's meſſage ; 


gn ws. half an tote; Her grew impatient, the 


[lowing manner. 


you - diſtanice'from' che breach of Terra-hova, where 
— to-lodye® himſelF;"ahd Colonel 
Marfilly marched en his right" to poſfeſe himſelf of the 


line of "comm munieation-next Cohorn *fort;"Count Ri- 
Vera, major-PefieriPoficthe Buvarians, with three thou- 


ſand men, marehed out of tho trenehes of the firſt line, 


mn order touttaele the breathes'6f-Cohoreforr;” Major- 
general a Cave nbHnneed to attempt the Hine fort at 
 thepoint;'and-Majgr-general Schwerin marchbd againſt 


ther vn native, vnlour, und animated by the etample 


* 


the Caſotte wich td thouſand Brindenburghers, The 
Englifh grenadiers under Lord Cuts, bortie away by 


of cheir lender) and of ſeyeral Enpliſh gentlemen, who 
expoſed themſelves as volunteers, ran faſter towards the 
enemy. thaw they could be followed by the battalions 


 ef:Coukhorpy Buck Hamilton and Mackay, who 
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woe fem See ee Appere chem. Te gretsdier 


expecting to be attacked en thut ide, by reaſon of the 
great diſtance of the 2 


1 r Count Laumont took upon him to ac- 
gun Guilea | 
and promifed'to bring back # ſfieedy anfwer 3" but, not 


brolte, and the batteries played Inceffantly = 

Againſt ee breaches, kill between Une and two, when 
the gentrahaſſault began in the fo 
As ſobn us the Tignal was gi 

ſttrenchts of the ſecond line; which were ſeven or eight 


Lord Cute, at the 
tiers, "ruſhed out of the 
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edme up to their afſiſtance, the French retired th 
the breach of 'Terra-nova, after having ſurpriſed and 
defeated five hutidred men under Matfilly. The Eng- 
li, having borne fix ſeveral diſcharges, had ſeveral 
Killed and Wounded; and among the latter was Lord 
Cuts himſelf, who feceiyed a mot 1 in his head, which 
diſabled him for ſome time, | 
-Whilt this paſſed near Ta e Cont Rive. £ 


mn, with the Bavarians; inſtead of marchine to the left 


of the platform, went a little tod much to the right, to- 
wards the covered way, which was well Palhladoed,' 
and thick ſet with muſqueteers, who made à tertible 
fire; Through this miſtake; inſtead of ſorting two. | 
ſmull breaches of the angle of the platform, 


do che ſcheme made for this attack} che Bivitians 48. 


tempted to force the covered way. before” t 7 
breach,” whereby they remained expoſed for — 
e mew double fire; which 4 Kill them abune 
dance of men; and amo them t Rivers hiph- | 
al with moſt of the — of the- Bavarian | 
Lord Cuts was ſearcely dreſed of his wounds, ie 
growing impatient of being idle, while others were . 
dies ho put himſelf again at "the head of his brave 
cbuntry men; and, obſerving that the Bavarians, not- 
wieliſtanding the loſs of their leader, had fixed them. 
ſelves upon the uttermoſt 'retrenchment of the point of 
-Cohorn/ next to the Sambre, and maintained that poſt 
wich a great deal of obftinacy; but could not gain any 
more ground, he thereupon! reſolved to make 
meir attack. To effect this, he ordered thut a detach 
ment of two hundred men ſhould be made out of ſuth 
as were moſt forward to fignalize themſelves, who: be 
- till encouraged b promiſes of diſtinguiſhing rewards; 
that thoſe ſhould be ſuſtained by theregiment of Mac- 
k and that the other Engliſh forges ſhould rally, 
and follow as ſoon as poſſible. - Being come to the 
place of action, his lordſhip en! of the 


banendoned choſen men a headed by IO x1 


* 


438. "Ea or 1 
_ of Mackay's x eee 


1 angle next the breach fword in hand, 


© regiment to march ſtrait to 


without firing a gun; to pals the palliſadoes, and enter 

te covered way; and there to make a; lodgment if 

_ they fouhd any place capable af it; and. at the ſame 
tune: his lordſhip commanded the enfigns of Mackay's 

the — + and * 


their colours upon them. All this was ſo well execu 


| + ted, that Lieutenant Cockle, breaking through the pal- 
- . - hladoes, beit che enemy from Feng Tongs = 


 Bayarianszenewed heir attack meh 


himſelf; in one of their batteries, and then — their 
own. cannen againſt themſelves. On the, other. hand, 


whit Mackay's.enfigus advanced tot\ 


555 FA n zunted vigour; 
| 2 Was a troops were al- 

* by pag 05 that had laited ſeveral 
beliepers contented themſelves to have 
boar ht way, before the beeach.of Cohorn, 


andthe ſalant angle towards. the Sambre, and to have 


made a lodgment, there, without. any further attempt 
upon the breach. n 3 
. „„ ht to the Bayarians, had 
this further Lee. that = kept the enemy em- 
i this mol ry portant poſt; which 


- © very.amuch facilitated Major-general la Cave's enter- 
Ge priſe u poh the corel ay ore the rayelin, and -& 


5 Coborn, and ſo up towards the Ca- 
. ls wh Nees by lodged himſelf;without any conſider- 
able loſs. On the other hand, Majo r Schwe- 
nns who.commanded-the'ri right all before the 
Caſotte, made up boldly. * the covered way. and 
- retreachment, between the Caſotte and the Maes; over- 
| came. the enemies feſiſtancei drove them from their 
ſecured all the avenues, and made a very good 
i all along this covered way and entrenchment, 
of three hundred. paces; which he extended to 
the left, turning in towards the Cohorn, about one 
a ea it to that of la 


Cave, | 
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Cave; that reached to the ravelin of the Cohorn. 


Thus, although the befiegers miſcarried in the great 
defign of this general ftorm, which was to have taken 


the caſtle, with its prodigious outwork, all at once; yet a 


they were now maſters of one of the greateſt lodgments 
that ever was made in one aſſault, being near an Engliſh 


mile in extent. Such a vaſt lodgment could not be 
done in a moment; neither could the aſſault, which 


laſted till evening, be maintained without conſiderable. 


Joſs on both fides. The befiegers, by their own con- 


ſeſſion, had two thouſand men killed, or wounded, and 


among them many perſons of note. Count de Rivera 


major-general, the Colonels Coulthorp, Marſilly, Lin- 
droot, the Baron de Heckeren, Lieutenant - col. Fabri- 
cius, and Captain Mitchel, were among the ſlain ; and 


among the wounded were, Prince of Holſtein Nor- 


burgh, Lord Cuts, Princes of Heſſe Homburgh, Ep- 

ingen, Zinzenburgh, Caunits, Horne, Count Dona, 
elburgh, Melun, Counts de Denhoff, and Hamil- 

ton; ſeveral officers' of his- majeſty's Engliſh guards, 


particularly Colonels Windſor, Stanhope, Evans, and 
Mr. Thompſon, The loſs of the beſieged in this ac- 


tion did not exceed fix hundred men, either killed or 


| . wounded. The Elector of Bavaria expoſed himſelf 
| greatly, riding from place to place, and giving his or- 
ders "where the diſpute was moſt obſtinate, animating 

+ the officers by extolling their valour, and diſtributing 


handfuls of gold among the ſoldiers. All the troops 
of the ſeveral nations behaved themſelves with equal  * 


|- antrepidity; however it may be ſaid, that the Engliſh 
| were the moſt bold and puſhing, the Bavarians moſt 
| firm, and the Brandenburghers the moſt ſucceſsful. | 
I be 31ft of Auguſt was wholly ſpent by the be- 


hegers in perfecting the lodgments they had made the 


| day before; and in preparing all things for a- ſecond 


8 aſſault; but the next day, the beſieged having 
anded a ceſſation of arms to bury their dead, which 


was readily granted, Count Guiſcard came upon the 


: 


| breach 


- 
4 
* * 
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breach a little, before the truce was over, and deſired to 


peak with the Elector of Bavaria. His eleQoral high- 


"nels having mounted the breach, the count, offered to 


mtmrrender the Cohorn fort: but, the eletor anſwering 


ttt if be would capitulate it muſt be for the whole, 


| Guifcard replied, that Mareſchal Boufflers commanded 


in the caſtle, anch that be would let him know; and de- 
fred that in the mean while. the ce ſſation of arms might 


continued; to which his electoral highneſs having 


A greed, Boufflers conſented to treat for the whole. 


: - 


: 


_ Thereupon, an adjutant was immediately diſpatched, to 
give the King an account of it, at Oſtin; which expreſs 
met his majefty with the Prince of Vaudemont, then 
- ._ coming to the ſiege, in his coach, to give directions 

concerning a further 8 ; bs 72 his majeſty's arri- 


val, hoſtages were exc 


anged, and propofitions brought 


from the caltle, the chief of which was, that they might 
_ Have ten days to expect ſuccours. | This being abſa- 


Hutely denied, the French, after ſome. debates among 


themſelves, were contented to receive ſuch terms as the 


elector, with his majeſty's conſent, would grant them, 
| being ſuch as are of der ot 
fortrefs, whoſe garriſon has made a gallant defence. 
The capitulation was agreed on that Very night, and 
figned the next morning, and part of the outworks 


al upon the ſurrender of a ſtrong 


were given up preſently after to the allies; the beſieged 


Having three days more allowed them to evacuate the 
Pilleroy being informed of the ſurrender. of the 
. caſtle of Namur, retired from his camp: at Gemblours, 


mud paſſed the Sambre near Charleroi with great pre- 


_ cipnation ; and, having ſent two thouſand men to re- 
_  Inforce the garriſon of Dinant, he marched with the 
reſt of his army towards the lines, near Mons. 


bh 


On the fifth of September, the day N for the 
5 French to evacuate the caſtle, the hor 8 l 
were encamped between the Sambre and the Macs 


and foot that 


vere comma aded commanded to make a line on both 


ſides, 


sags 
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ſides, from the breach of Terra-nova, throu 
the garriſon. was to march out up the. hill, — 79 4 


Again to the Maes, to the way that leads to Givet, whir 


I - ther it was reed they ſhould be ſafely conducted. « 4 
|  Abgut ten o'clock in the morning the garriſon, which © 


from fourteen thouſand' v was reduced 'tq five thouſand 


= five hundred and thirty-eight me begari. their march, 
_ The Marſhal de Bog E | 


oard du carps went out 
; then his rake an 2 75 himſelf, with Guiſs 


| cok + the gavernor, at the head of t = In many by | 
25 were mounged, that is between. eighty and in 
all. The king was incognitp in a chach- and the E 2 


tor of Bavaria, the Landgrave of, Heſſe, and the chief 


; officers of the .army, on horſeback, to ſee them — 
| - "within two dung er ge of the breach, and were far 
 . Iuted, by the French marſhal / and count. with; their 


ſwords.” This civility was hardly over, when Monſieur 


. Dyckvelt accoftgd oufflers, Win 4 meſſage Which 


ſome what diſcompoſed his countenance; and, ag 


were riding vp to the top of the hill, Monſieur de Þ 
ta 


fang, brigadier; eneral of the brigade of the life-guards, 
Lis ide b be to che marſhal, with about twelye of 


the gentlemen of che lits-guard, and arreſted him. i in 
12 ritapnic majeſty's name, ©, by way: of. for 
| garriſons. of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, which were 


5 . and ill treated. by the French, contrary — 
. cartel. His confinement was not long; for upon the. 


turn of the captain of his guard, 3 he ſent ta give 


5 the King of France an account of what had happened, 
7 the marſhal 


his word that the garriſons of 


Dixmuyde and Beh ould be ſent back as ſoon ag | 


| Ke dine thoyld bg ſet at berty, his Britennig ar 


goyernor of Mgeſtricht to releaſe him, 


| ig ordered the 

and give him a guard. ic conduct hin ſafe to Dinant. 
king having left the command of the army.to 
* the Elector 85 Bayaria, his majeſty went to Dieren, ang | 


tom thence to Loo, his uſual receſs for diverſion 
Þufineſs ; whilſt both armies —_ . the *Y 190 55 
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the 25th of September, and then began to ſeparate, 
The French king's houſehold returned into their quar. 
ters, and moſt of. the reſt of his troops retired within 
the lines. As for the allies, their forces were diſtri- 
buted into ſeveral neighbouring gatriſons, except ſome 
detachments which were R towards Nieuport, 
under the command of the Prince of Wirtemburg, for 
the ſecurity of that place. And thus the campaign in 
Flanders ended about the cloſe of the month of Sep- 
tember. The king, during his ſtay abroad, having 
ſettled with the States - general the ſtate of the war for 
the next year, returned to England in October; and, 
diſſolving the parliament, which then ſtood prorogued, 
called a new one, which aſſembled on the 2 ad of No- 
vember following. en | 

In the beginning of the year 1696, a double plot was 
diſcovered to aſſaſſinate the king, and invade the king- 
dom. Many of the adherents of the late king came 
over from France, and held conſultations with the pa- 
piſts and nonjurors on the murder of King William; 
and, after ſeveral debates on the time, place, and man- 
ner, of executing their horrid defign, they at laſt agreed 
to aſſaſſinate his majefty ſome day in February, as he 
returned from hunting, in a lane between Brentford 
and Turnham-green, But the whole plot was happily 
diſcovered by Pw, the very night before it was 
to have been executed. It was confirmed by de la Rue, 
another of the conſpirators, and afterwards by Capt, 
Porter, and others, who came in upon the proclama- 
tion for apprehending the confpirators. At the fame 
time there was to have been art invaſion from France; 
for which purpoſe James was come to. Calais ; and 
the troops, artillery, and ftores, were immediately or- 

dered to be nber; but, by the news of the miſ- 
carriage of the affaſſination plot, and by the ſpeedy ſend- 
ing of a formidable fleet under Admiral Rufſel, the 
whole deſign was fruſtrated. Several of the conſpira- 
tors fed beyond fea; and, of thoſe. who Wy PE 


ded, 
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hended, Carnock, King, and Keys, were executed on 
the 18th of March; Sir John Friend, and Sir William 
Perkins, on the 3d of April following; Brigadier 
Rookwood, Major Lowick, and Mr. Cranbourn, on 
the agth, Some time after Sir John Fenwick was 
apprehended for that part of the plot relating to the 
invaſion. The proof of this man's guilt could only be 
obtained from two witneſſes, . Porter and Goodmans ; 
theſe two were practiſed upon by offers of large bribes 
to quit the kingdom, that the charge might fall to the 

round. One of theſe witneſſes accepted the condi- 
tions and withdrew ; the other, by pretending to liſten 
to the propoſal, betrayed the whole deſign. The queſ- 
tion was, whether the legiſlature had a right to diſpenſe 
with that degree of evidence, which in the courts of law 
were eſſentially neceſſary at all times, in a caſe where 


the preſervation of a government, and the puniſhment 


of a flagitious diſturber of it, were deeply intereſted, 
The bill of attainder paſſed the upper houſe by a ma- 
jority of ſeven votes only. Fenwick was thereupon 
beheaded on Tower-hill. | | 

The deſign of invading England, as has been already 
hinted, proved equally abortive as the aſſaſſination- 
plot. The French king, induced by the ftrong aſſu- 

nces he received of the number and influence of the 
1 in England, agreed to furniſh an army, and 
every thing neceſſary for a deſcent: the troops intend- 
ed for this expedition aſſembled about Calais and Dun- 
kirk, and four hundred fail of great and ſmall veſſels 
were collected from different ports. James, however, 
had no ſooner reached Calais, than the Duke of Wir- 


. temberg diſpatched his aid de camp from Flanders to 


King William, with an account of the blow that was 
. ein . Exprefles, with the ſame tidings, arrived 
from the Eletor of Bavaria, and the Prince of Vaude- 
mont. Two confiderable ſquadrons being ready for 
ſea, Admiral Ruſſel embarked at Spithead, and ſtood 
over to the French coaſt, with about fifty ſail of the 

EPS ONES: | line, 
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lie. This ſudden appearance of the Engliſh feet, f 

dontrary to the accuſtomed tardineſs which had impe- 

ded its > wg threw the enemy into confuſion; 
e 


they hauled in their veſſels under the ſhore, in ſuch 
ſhallow water, that the Engliſh could attempt tiothing 
- kpainſt them; however, nothing could be done in tran: 
ſporting troops to England, 6 that the deſigns of 
France were effeQually fruſtrated. James, having con- 
tinued ſome weeks at Calais, returned to Sf. Germain's. 
The forces were ſent back to the gatriſons from whence 
they had been draughted, and the people of France 
exclaimed, that the malighant ſtar, which ruled the de- 
ſtiny of James, had blaſted this, as it had done every 
other project formed for his reſtoration. _ 

This year the parliament of England paſſed an act 
for the incfeaſe and encouragement of ſeamen, by which 
thirty thouſand ſeamen wete ordered to be regiſtered, 
in order that they might be in readineſs at all times for 


ſupplying the royal navy; theſe were to receive a pre- 
mium of forty ſhillings yearly. Such regiſtered ſea- 


men only were eligible to any commiſſion or warrant 
offices in the royal navy ; they were likewiſe entitled 
to a double ſhare or dividend in all prizes. And ſuch 
only, when maimed, of ſuperahnuated, were to be ad- 
mitted into the newly-eſtabliſhed hoſpital fot ſeamen 
at Greenwich. The widows and children of ſuch regiſ- 
tered ſeamen, who might be killed in the ſervice, were 
alone admiſſible into that hoſpital, By the ſame act ſix- 
ꝓence per month was to be deducted from the pay of 
all ſeamen, as well ſerving in uerchant ſhips as in the 
royal navy, for the ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital. 
This act, ſo far as it relates to the regiſtering of ſea- 
men, was repealed by an act of the gth year of Queen 
Anne; and, although many plans have been propoſed 


for the reviving of ſuch a regiſter, yet ſo many objec- 


tions have been ſtarted, that no law has as yet been 
framed for ſo important 4 matter as that of having in 


tonſtant readineſs a competent number of ſeamen to 
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man the royal navy when the exigencies of the ſtats 
ball for a ſpeedy ſupply of men, without having re- 
courſe to the barbarous and unconſtitutional practice 
of preſſing. ices | 
His majeſty went over to Holland in May; and 
ſome time after put himſelf at the head of the confede- 


rate army in Flanders. The French had taken the 


field before, with a ſuperior force; but the allies were 
ſoon after reinforced by a body of Germans. Both 
armies ſuffered greatly for want of pay; the French, 
becauſe they hid no money; and the Engliſh, on ac- 


© rount of the calling in the money to be recoined. The 


whole of this campaign paſſed over without any conſi- 


derable action; for nothing more was done than each 


party watching the other, and ſtriving to get the moſt 
convenient camps. 


Puring the ſummer of 1696, nothing of coriſequence 
was performed at ſea. Lord Berkley, who was ap- 


pointed to the command of the fleet, ſailed on the 24th 


df June for the Bay of Biſcay. On the 3d of July he 


appeared with his « \canng before the iſland of Groais, 
oppoſite to Port l Orient. Here they deſtroyed twen- 

ty villages, containing thirteen hundred houſes, and car- 
ried off a great number of horſes and black cattle ; he 
then proceed to Houat and Hedic, which lay to the 
ſouth-eaſtward, and within a few leagues of the iſland 
of Belleiſle, which they laid waſte. At the ſame time 
Sir Martin Beckman was ſent to bombard the town of 


St. Martin's in the Ifle of Rhe, the greateſt part of 


which he reduced to aſhes. On the 7th, the ſquadron, 
which conſiſted of ten mer- of war, bombarded Olonne, 


a town in Lower Picardy, which was ſet on fire in fif- 


teen different places, with the ſhells and carcaſes, 
Though theſe appear to have been enterprizes of ſmall 


import, yet it ought to be remembered, that they ſerved - | 
to keep the whole weſtern coaſt of France in perpetual 


alarm; inſomuch that 60,000 men were continually in 
arms for the defence of the maritime parts. . 
4 7 ; ; * 
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In May Rear-admiral Benbow failed with a ſmall 
fquadron, in order to block up a famous nayal partiſan 
f France, named Du Bart, in the harbour of Dun- 
kirk; but that adventurer found means to eſcape in a 
fog, and, ſteering north - eaſtward, attacked a fleet of 
Dutch ſhips in the Baltic, which was convoyed by five 
frigates, The whole of the convoy he made prize of, 
together with near half of the merchantmen; but, on 
is return home with his captures, he fell in with the 
Lutch Baltic fleet outward bound, which had thirteen 
ſhips of the line for their convoy. As he was by no 
means a match forſucha force, he was compelled to burn 
four of the frigates, to turn the fifth adrift ; alſo ſe- 


_ © Veral of his prizes, only fifteen of which he kept, and 


brought ſafe into the harbour of Dunkik, _ 

The houſe of commons, which met on the 20th of 
October, entered. into an enquiry concerning the miſ- 
carriages of the fleet, which was chiefly aimed at the 
conduct of Sir George Rooke, who had received or- 
ders to intercept the Toulon ſquadron in its way to 
Breft, he having wintered at Cadiz; but in this at- 
tempt he miſcarried. The commons, in a committee 


of the whole houſe, reſolved to enquire, why this fleet 
was not intercepted ? Rooke was examined at the bar 
of the houſe, and called upon to produce his journal, 


together with the inſtructions he received from the ad- 
miralty, and the letters which had been written to him 
from thence. The Admirals Shovel and Mitchel were 


fixe wiſe examined; but, no imputation being fixed upon 


the commander in chief, the affair dropped. The houſe 
afterwards voted the ſum of 2,37 2,1971. for the main- 
tenance of 49,000 ſeamen, two marine regiments, the 
ordinary of the navy, and the charge of the regiſtry of 


The operations by ſea and land, during the fummer 


. of 1697, were feeble and unimportant. All the powers 


of Europe, grown weary of this tedious and exhauſting 


 ftruggle, were well inclined to hearken to terms of 


a Peace. 


tlie mean time, the office of mediator was transferred ts 
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peace. King William left Kenſington the 24th of 
April, and in three days arrived at the Hague. The 
advances made towards a peace, at the clofe of the FP 

he 


7 5 ſummer, were improved in the winter. 


king had named, in the month of December, three ple- 
nipotentiaries to negotiate a treaty: the French king 
had pond two perſons, in the like capacity, to be 
joined fo Callieres, who had long carried on a negoria- 
tion at the Hague. The emperor, and the court of 
Spain, threw various objections in the way; but, thefe 
being at length. cer led by the reſt of the allies, a - 
I. was agreed to be opened, under the mediation 
of Charles XI. king of Sweden; that prince dying in 


his ſon, Charles XII. a youth of no more than fifteen 
years of age, who, as Voltaire juſtly obſerves, was 
reputed an hero at an age when others have not finifh- 

their education. e ambaſſadors of the bellige- 
tent powers met on the th of May, at a houſe belong- 
ing to the King of England, in the neighbourhood of 
Ryſwick, a village ſituated between Delft and the 
Hague. The maritime powers were now abſolutely 
under the direction of the King of England, who had 
all along been the life and ſoul of the confederacy; and 


lie had ſcarcely any thing to ſettle with France, except 


her acknowledgment of his right to thè throne of Eng- 
land. Louis XIV. therefore, who had reſtored to the 
Spaniards all he had taken near the Pyrenees, in the 
late war; as alſo Luxembourg, Mons, Ath, and Cour. 
tral, in Flanders, agreed to acknowledge William ag 
lawful King of England; hitherto ſtyled only Prince of 
Orange, and accounted an uſurper: he promiſed like- 
wiſe to give no aſſiſtance to his enemies. James, who. 
was not even mentioned in the treaty, remained at St. 
Germain's, living on the empty title of king, and 4 

ſion from Louis. He ſent nothing now againft his. 
rival but manifeſtoes; his protector was obliged to ſa- 
crifice him, and he was already forgotten in Europe. 

n 3 Indeed, 


* y 
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Indeed, that prince had ceaſed to expect aid fram 
France ever ſince his diſappointment in the projected 
invafion of the preceding year. He flattered himſelf, 
in his loſt condition, with other hopes: he was aſſurec 
from England, that William was in a declining ſtate of 
health, having a dropſical habit of body, and that his 
diſſolution ſeemed to advance with haſty ſtrides. James 
had formed a new ſcheme upon the event of his ne- 
phew's death. He reſolyed to return to England, 
though three men ſhould not follow him, and to throw 
himfelf on the good- naturę of the Engliſh nation. It 
could not enter into his mind,” he ſaid, * that the 
people of England would treat him with indignities ;” 


and he looked upon the majority as well attached ta 


his intereſts... 
The hopes which James had formed, upon the 
| ſpeedy death of William, were daſhed from a quarter 
Where no check to his views was then feared. The 
Princeſs of Denmark had, for fix years, maintained a 
* correſpondence with her father, in which ſhe gave him 
. firang aſſurances of her duty, and expreſſed her contri- 
tion 2 having deſerted his intereſts. The ill ſtate of 
King William's health had now awakened her ambi- 
tion, and opened to her an alluring proſpect of a 
crown. She wrote to her father upon the ſubject, and 
deſired to know his pleaſure, whether he would permit 


her to aſcend the throne, according to the act of ſettle- 


ment, ſhould the Prince of Orange, fo ſhe called King 
William, happen to die ? She accompanied this re- 
queſt with expreſſions of duty, and a ſeeming readineſs 
to make. reſtitution, when opportunity ſhould ſerve. 
She infinuated, that ſhould he refuſe to accede to this 
expedient, conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the 
kingdom, he would remove himſelf farther from the 
hopes of recovering his throne. The ſceptre, ſhe ſaid, 
would fall into worſe hands, out of which it could not 


be ſo eaſily recovered. This reaſoning of the princeſs 


was too refined for the temper of her father. He 
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told his friends, that, though he could. ſuffer injuſ- 
tice, he could never be perſuaded to give it counte- 
nance: he knew, he ſaid, that of all reſtrictions, none 
is harder to make than that of a crown: he however 
excuſed himſelf to his daughter; and his declared ad- 
herence to the reſolution of placing himſelf in the hands 


of his former ſubjects, put an. end to the propoſal. 
The Emperor of Germany was the only potentate 
. leagued in the grand confederacy who continued to 


ſhew a hoſtile diſpoſition. His backwardneſs to peace 
proceeded from the ſucceſs of his arms in Hungary, 


under Prince Eugene of Savoy; who, on the 11th 


day of September, totally defeated the Turks at 
Zenta, a ſmall village on the weſtern banks of the 
Theyſſe, in the kingdom of Hungary. To the ſpirit 
and conduct of this commander, the complete victory 


which the Imperialiſts obtained is to be aſcribed. The 


ſlaughter, rather than the fight, laſted from ten in the 
morning till late at night. The two preceding ages, 
though remarkable for battles, had not produced ſo 
bloody a combat. The Ottomans, broken by the ene- 
my in the front, were at the ſame time attacked in the 
rear. In leſs than an hour after the firſt onſet, reſiſ- 
tance was at an end on the fide of the Turks; but the 


reſt of the day was ſpent in butchery and blood. All 


endeavoured to gain a bridge, which opened a com- 
munication with the oppoſite ſhore of the river, and 
was the only paſſage through which to retreat; but it 


was rendered impaſſable by the heaps of ſlain. To 


eſcape the fury of the ſword, thouſands threw them- 
ſelves into the river, and were drowned. Thirty 
thouſand were faid to die dead on the field, before night 
afforded ſafety to a few fugitives. The Turkiſh camp, 
the ſultan's magnificent pavilion, the ſtores, the pro- 
viſions, the ammunition, all the cannon and baggage, 
fell into the hands of the victor. The grand vizier 


was killed; the ſeal of the empire taken ; the aga of 


the juniſſaries, and twenty-ſeven baſhaws, were found 
Vol. Hl. No. 71. 3L among 
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among the ſlain. Never was victory more completo. 


The peace had been ſigned on the loth day of Sep- 
tember, by all the parties in the war except the empe- 
' ror; and he acceded to it on the 20th day of October. 


King William, having finiſhed this important tran- 
ſaction, returned to Eogland about the middle of No- 


vember, and was received in London amidſt the accla- 
mations of the people, who now again hailed him as 
theit deliverer | at 
The peace of Ryſwick 150 the greateſt ſatisfaction 
to the nation in general, and to the trading part in par- 
ticular; that it did ſo, may appear from the numerous 
addreſſes of thanks and congratulation, which were 


ſent up from all parts of the kingdom, to felicitate his 


majeſty upon that occaſion, and to expreſs their juſt 
ſenſe of being delivered from the burthen and expence 
of ſo bloody and deſtructive a war. Neither ought it 
at all to abate the merit of this treaty, that the French 
ſtruck medals, magnifying their ſucceſs in the war, and 
deſcribing themſelves as a match for all the reſt of Eu- 
rope; fince if they had really been fo victorious, and 


had gained ſuch advantages, the wonder was, that they 


ſhould ſtoop to ſuch a peace. But though it may be 
true, that in many reſpects the French had the advan- 
tage in this war, yet undoubtedly. they foreſaw they 
were unable to ſupport ſo vaſt an expence as it brought 
upon them; and as their weakneſs enereaſed much faſ⸗ 
ter in proportion than that of the maritime powers, 
this, in a few campaigns, would have quite changed 
the face of things, arid either brought on the total 
ruin of France, gr obliged her to make peace upon ſtill 
worſe terms than were demanded now. 2 
It muſt therefore be allowed, to the honour of this 
reign, and of this adminiſtratian, that, however they 
managed the war, they gained by the peace, all, and 
indeed more than could be expected. By the fifth ar- 


t:cle, the free uſe of commerce or navigation was reſ- 
tored between the ſubjects pf both kings. By the 


+ feyenth, 
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ſeventh, all places taken during the war, either in Eu- 
rope or in America, were reſtored. As great care was 
taken of our allies, every thing was ſtipulated for them 
which with any ſhow of juſtice they could defire ; ſo 
that by the .conelufion of this treaty, the general peace 
of Europe was re-eſtabliſhed, and we were left at full 
liberty to improve the advantage afforded thereby, for 
rectifying what was amiſs in the domeſtic oxconomy, 
for extending commerce, and lightening the burdens 
of the people, | | | 
The king opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the 
zd day of December, and in the ſpeech which he deli- 
vered on that occaſion he aſſerted, that the naval force 
of England was then near double what ic was at his 


acceſſion. 6 15 | | 
Freſh commotions in the ſouth of Europe already 


ſeemed brooding. Charles the Second, king of Spain, 


though in the flower of his age, was in fo declining a 


ſtate of health, that his death was viſibly approaching, 
A great diſpute aroſe about dividing the ſpoils of this 
monarch,, k. ah 15 ICY 
In the ſummer of the year 1698, King William 
went over to Holland, where a treaty of partition was 
roncluded between England, France, and the States, 
concerning the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh dominions, 
when the King of Spain ſhould die. By this treaty, . 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, with ſeveral other 
laces, particularly thoſe on the French fide of the 

| 3 were to be given to the dauphin of France; 
Spain, the Spaniſh Netherlands, and their dominions 
in America, were to devolve to thg electoral prince of 
Bavaria; and the dutchy of Milan to the archduke 
Charles, the emperor's ſecond ſon. In the beginning 
of the year 1700, a ſecond treaty was concluded, on 
occaſion of the death of the electoral prince of Bava- 
ria, whoſe: ſhare was now aſſigned to the archduke 
Charles; and the Duke of Lorraine, whoſe country 
was to be given to France, was to have the duchy of 
| | e Milan. 
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Milan. King William's deſign in this treaty was, 
doubtleſs, to create a proper balance of power in Eu- 
rope; to prevent the too great aggrandizement of 
France, and a rumous war; but he was only amuſed 
by the French king, who, though he himſelf propoſed 
this partition, had, at the ſame time, another deſign 
in view ; and made uie of this treaty to accompliſh it: 
for the Spaniards being enragedat having their monarchy 
thus diſmembered, without their confent, Louis XIV. 
by his intrigues at the court of Madrid, under the pre- 
tence of preſerving the Spaniſh monarchy entire, 
brought the king of Spain to fign a will, m which he 
made Philip duke of Anjou, Lewis's grandſon, the 
ſole heir to all his dominions. | 
The partition. treaty, which had been entered into 
between England and France, gave great umbrage to 
the court of Spain, and the marquis de Canailles, the 
. Spaniſh ambaſſador, delivered a memorial upon that 
occaſion, couched in the moſt pointed terms of invec- 
tive. William, on the receipt of this inſolent paper, 
directed his ſecretary Vernon, to. ſignify to that miniſ- 
ter, that he muſt depart the kingdom 1n eighteen days, 
and at the ſame time time ordered his ambaſſador at 
the court of Madrid, to complain of the affront offered 
to his perſon. The King of Spain hereupon avowed 
the conduct of his ambaſſador, and ordered the En- 
_ gliſh miniſter to depart the kingdom within the ſame 
ace of time. | N 
+ Theſe diſputes between William and Spain, neither 
haſtened nor retarded the ſecond treaty of partition, 
which that prince concluded the next year with France. 
His attention was not confined to the ſubſect of the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion, though the declining health of 
Charles the Second threatened Europe with thoſe mi- 
ſeries which it ſoon after experienced. The King of 
England employed his good offices in ſuppreſſing a 
flame, which ſeemed ready to be kindled in the north. 
Chriſtian the Fifth, king of Denmark, dying on the 
| | EI 07 | 4th 
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ach day of September 1699, was ſucceeded in the 


throne by his fon Fredetic the Fourch, who inheriting 


the reſentment, and purſuing the deſigns, of his father 
againſt the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, began to make 
great preparations both by ſea and land, to reduce that 


prince to the terms which he preſcribed. © The duke, 
on the other hand, had ſtrengthened his intereſt by a 
marriage with the princeſs- royal of Sweden; he him- 
ſelf was commander in chief of the troops of that 
kingdom, and he had obtained a force from his bro- 
ther- in- law, Charles the Twelfth, to reſiſt the attacks 
which might be made on him from Denmark. A pri- 
vate treaty had been entered into between the kings of 
Denmark and Poland, the elector of Brandenburg. 
and Peter Alexiowitz, czar of Muſcovy, by which it 
was agreed, to ſtrip the young Swediſh monarch of the 
moſt valuable of his territories, and particular diſtricts 
were therein aſſigned to each of the confederating pow- 


ers. The King of Sweden, finding himſelf thus beſet 


with enemies, addreſſed himſelf to King William, and 


the States-general, as guarantees of the treaties made. 


for ſecuring the tranquillity of the north, by maintain- 
ing a proper balance of power. All attempts to break 
this northern alliance againſt Sweden, by remonſtrances, 
being found ĩneffectual, William determined on fend- 
ing a fleet into the north, which ſhould reaſon more 


% 


forcibly than memorials or manifeſtoes. It was then 


debated in council, whether this ſtep ſhould be taken 
by the crown, without advifing with the parliament, 

or whether the matter ſhould be ſubmitted to their diſ- 
cuſſion? On this point the miniſtry were divided, but 
the king's opinion determined the matter; he ſaid, the 
executive part of the government was lodged in his 
hands, and therefore he would maintain the national 
faith by adhering to treaties, and acquaint the parlia- 
ment there with at their next meeting. A fleet of forty 


ſhips, Engliſh and Dutch, was therefore ſent into the 


Baltic, with fire-ſhips and bomb-veſlels, under the 
R f _ admirals 
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admirals Rooke and Allemonde, which arrived on the 
20th day of July, at'the mouth of the Sound. The 
fleet of Sweden, commanded by the king in perſon, 
having joined the allies, the Daniſh ſhips retired under 
the guns of Copenhagen. The King of Nenmark was 
himſelf cooped up in Holſtein, by ſome Swediſh frigates 
cruifing along the coaſt, while his capital was. bom- 
barded, though ineffectually, by the combined fleets 
of the allies. . In this ſituation the active ſpirit of the 
young king of Sweden ſuggeſted to him the means of 
putting an end to the war, by one deciſive ſtroke. He 
reſolved to befiege Copenhagen by land, while the 
| fleet blocked it up by ſea: he made a deſcent at Hum. 
| blebeek, oppoſite at Lanſcroon, and was. himſelf the 


firſt perſon who landed. Theſe vigorous meaſures ac. 


celerated the treaty that was then N When 
Sir George Rooke found the Danes ſeriouſſy diſpoſed 
to treat, he refuſed to cover with his ſhips the opera- 
tions of the Swediſh army, there being enough already 
done to ſecure a peace, which was ſigned on the 18th 
day of Auguſt, 1700; which left the King of Sweden 
at liberty to act againſt the czar and the King of Po- 
land, who had both ' invaded his dominions at this 
In the beginning of July 1700, the king went over 

in to Holland; and on the 29th of the ſame month, 
died the Duke of Glouceſter, the only remaining child 
. of ſeven of the prince and princeſs of Denmark, He 
died of a malignant fever, in the eleventh year of his 
nge. The king tenderly loved him, and had appointed 
the Earl of Marlborough his governor, and Burnet, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, his preceptor. His death was 


much lamented. by the greateſt part of the nation; not 


only on account of his promiſing talents and gentle be- 
haviour, but as it left the ſucceſſion to the crown un- 
determined, and might create diſputes of fatal conſe- 
quence to the nation. | a | 

7 „ EA So, Charles, 


party- men at home and abroad, yet to perſons of judg- 
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| Charles, king of Spain, dying towards the end of 
this year, the 


uke of Anjou was declared king of 
Spain, by his grandfather Louis XIV. And the 


French, at the ſame time, overrunning the Spaniſn 


Netherlands, both King William and the States were 
obliged to own the Duke of Anjou's title, in order to 

in time, till they were in a condition to oppoſe the 
eſigns of France. 7 6 e 
The, king, who was an admirable politician, ſaw 
plainly, that the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, if it fell entirely 
into the hands of the houſe of Bourbon, would leave 


it abſolutely-in their power to give law to the reſt of 


Europe, and to deſtroy that independency ſo neceſſary 


to Great-Britain and Holland, which was ſecured by 


the balance that had hitherto been kept-between' that 
family and the houſe of Auſtria. He ſaw too, that 


the ſenſe which other powers had of their particular 


grievances, and immediate danger from the power of 
the French king, afforded the means of combining ſuch 


a force, as might be able to bring that monarch to 


reaſon, and to conſent to ſuch an eſtabliſhment as 
would leave things in their former ſtate, and ſecure the 
ſeveral potentates of Europe in the poſſeſſion of their 
juſt rights, This induced him to engage reciprocally = 
Tapia and proteſtants, to crore: chai S N 
ſions; for, by the grand alliance, Great-Britain and the 
States undertook: to procure ſatisfaction to the pope; 
as on the other hand the emperor, and other catholic 


_ princes, ſtipulated to ſupport the proteſtant intereſt, 
and maintain the rights of the maritime powers in reſ- 
pect to their commerce, This it was that made the 
whole a common cauſe ; and though theſe articles ex- 


poſed the alliance to very popular objections among 


ment and ſagacity, of clear heads and candid hearts, 
nothing could recommend it more. In all confederacies 


the good of the whole muſt be regarded, and to this 


the particular views of the ſeparate princes and powers 
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who compoſe it muſt. give way; and therefore if, 
conſidering things in this light, the general alliance 
formed againſt France in 1701 was right and well - 
founded, all the cavils raiſed againſt it from the party- 
ſpivit that prevailed here were equally frivolous and 

= unjuſt, $46.3 | roll, 45 44:4 + TR 

3 His majeſty, ſoon after his return from Holland, 
diſſolved the parliament ;- and, at the ſame time, to 
pleaſe thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
church party, made ſome alterations in the miniſtry ; 
having firſt called up to the houſe of lords Charles 
Montague, by the title of earl of Halifax. The new 
parliament meeting in February 1701, the king, in his 
ſpeech, mentioning the death of the Duke of Glouceſter, 
recommended a farther proviſion in the proteſtant line 
after his death, and that of the princeſs Anne; The 
la«acobites had openly exulted in an.event, which they 
mmagined would remove the principal bar to the acceſ- 


fion of the fon of James: but the proteſtants generally 


turned their eyes upon the princeſs Sophia; and on the 
zi I2th of June, 170, his majeſty paſſed the famous act 
for the farther limitation of the crown, and better ſe- 
euring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, by which 
the.crown was limited to the above princeſs Sophia, 
electoreſs-dowager of Hanover, and her proteſtant 
heirs. She was grand- daughter of King James I. by 
his daughter Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, and the 
mother of George I. afterwards king of Great-Britain, 


When the reſolution was once formed to have re- 


courſe again to arms, in order to preſerve the balance of 
power, the firſt care was taken of the fleet, which his 
majeſty reſolved ſhould be much ſuperior to that of the 
enemy, his majeſty being extremely ſenſible of the ill 
conſequences that followed the want of this ſalutary 
precaution at the beginning of the laſt war. Prepara- 
tory to this was the new commiſſion of the admiralty 
in the ſpring of the year 1701, at the head of which 
was placed the Earl of Pembroke, a man . 
5 | belove 
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beloved and eſteemed. The command of the fleet 
was very judiciouſly beſtowed upon Sir George Rooke, 


who, on the 2d of July, went on board the Triumph 


in the Downs, where he hoiſted the flag. He ſoon after 
failed to Spithead, where he was quickly joined by the 
reſt of the fleet, ——— forty-eight ſhips of the 
line, befides frigates, fire-ſthips, and ſmall veſſels. He 
had under him ſome of the greateſt ſeamen of the age, 
viz. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Sir Thomas Hopſon, 


John Benbow, Eſq. and Sir John Munden; he was 


ſpeedily joined by fifteen Dutch men of war of the 
line, beſides frigates and ſmall veſſels, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-admiral Allemande, Vice- admi- 
ral Vandergoes, and Rear-admiral Waeſſenare. The 
fleet was obliged to wait at St. Helen's until the mid- 
dle of Auguſt, for want of proviſions; and, when 


he put to ſea, the wind blew in a few hours fo high, 
that he was obliged to put into Torbay. Towards the 


latter end of the month he ſailed again; and on the 
2d of September he detached Vice-admiral Benbow 


with a ſtout ſquadron for the Weſt-Indies ; and as this 


was the principal buſineſs of the fleet, and indeed a 
thing of itſelf of the higheſt importance, the admiral _ 
detached a ſtrong ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, under the 
command of Sir John Munden, and ten fail of Dutch 
men of war, beſides frigates, under Rear-admiral 
Waeſlenare,. to ſee the Welſt-India ſquadron well into 
the ſea. The French expected that this fleet would 
have actually proceeded to the Mediterranean; and in- 


deed, to confirm them in this belief, we had demanded | 


the free uſe of the Spaniſh harbours : but this was 
only to conceal things, and to gain an opportunity of 
ſending a ſquadron early to the Weſt-Indies, without 


putting it in the power of the French to gain an exact 


account of its ſtrength ; the admiral, after perform- 


ing this, cruized according to his inſtructions for ſome 


time, and then returned, with the largeſt ſhips, into 
the Downs. : * 
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After chis fleet was ſent to ſea, his majeſty thought 
proper to revoke his letters-patent to the commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, and to appoint the Earl of Pem- 
broke, lord high-admiral of England. The deſign 
of this promotion was, to be rid of the diſadvantages 
attending a board: and this end it anſwered perfectly 
well ; for his lordſhip. immediately ſent away Captain 
Edmund Loades to Cadiz, to bring home the ſea 
ſtores, and the merchants effects, before the war broke 
out ; as alſo two hulks that had been left in that har- 


bour from the time of the laſt war, for the greater 


conveniency of careening our ſhips which remained in 
that port. This the captain, with his ſmall ſquadron, 
conſiſting but of three frigates, effectually performed. 
His lordſhip alſo took the-like care of our trade in o- 
ther parts; and by his extraordinary prudence, re- 
markable patience, and being very eaſy of acceſs, gave 
much more ſatisfa&tion both to the merchants and to 
the officers-of the fleet, than any of the boards of ad- 
miralty, fince they were firſt introduced, had ever done. 
. Whilſt the aſpect of affairs menaced Europe with 
all the horrors of war, a triple alliance was concluded 
at the Hague, between the Emperor of Germany, the 
King of England, and the republic of Holland. The 


tendency of this treaty, was to ſecure to the emperor 


the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and to the maritime powers 
their dominions and commerce. It was thereby ſtipu- 
lated, that the parties engaged in this treaty ſhould 
uſe their endeavours for recovering the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, as a barrier between Holland and France ; 
and the duchy of Milan, Naples, and Sicily, with the 


lands and iſlands on the coaſt of Tuſcany, belonging to 


the Spaniſh dominions, ſhould be attacked for the em- 
peror. It was farther agreed, that the king of Eng- 
land and the States -General ſhould keep and poſſeſs 
whatever ſettlements they might wreſt from the Spa- 
niards in the Weſt- Indies: that the confederates ſhould 
faithfully communicate their deſigns to one * ; 
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that no one power ſhould treat of peace or truce, but 
_ Jointly with the reſt: that they ſhould concur in pre- 


venting the union of France and Spain under the ſame 
government, and hinder the French from poſſeſſing the 
Spaniſh Indies : that, in concluding a peace, the confe- 
derates ſhould provide for the maintenance of the com- 
merce carried on by the maritime powers, to the do- 


- minions which might be taken from the Spaniards, and 


ſecure the ſtates by a barrier: that they ſhould at the 


ſame time aſſiſt each other with all their forces, in caſe 


of being invaded by the French king, or any other 
potentate, on account of this alliance: that a defenſive 
alliance ſhould remain with them even after the peace: 
that all kings, princes, and ſtates, ſhould be at fiberty 


to engage in this alliance. They determined to employ 


two months to obtain, by amicable means, the ſatis- 
faction and ſecurity which they demanded, and ſtipu- 
lated that within fix weeks the treaty ſhould be rati- 
fied. The Elector of Brandenburg and Duke of Pruſ- 
ſia, for the ſervices which he had rendered the common 
intereſts of the German empire, and the grand alliance 
thus formed againſt France, the common enemy of 
the liberties of Europe, was by the intereſt of his 
kinſman, King William, acknowledged by moſt of 
the princes and ſtates of Europe, as King of Pruſſia. 
In the beginning of September, 1701, the abdi- 


| cated James, being according to his daily cuſtom, at 


public prayers, he fell ſuddenly into a lethargy ; and, 
though he recovered his ſenſes ſoon after, he languiſhed 
for ſome days, and expired on the 6th of September, 
The French king, with great humanity, paid him 


ſeveral viſits during his fickneſs ; and exhibited every 


ſymptom of compaſſion, affection, and every reſpec. 
Louis, being under a difficulty how to proceed upon 
the unexpected death of James, called a council to take 
their advice whether he ſhould own the Princeof Wales 
as King of Great Britain and ireland. The king him- 


ſell. had heſitated long in this delicate point. But the 


3M2 - daupkin, 
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Auauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, and all the princes 
of the blood, declared, that it was unbecoming the 
dignity. of the crown of France not to own that the 


titles of the father devolved immediately upon the 


. ſon, Louis approved of this reſolution, and deter- 
mined to acquaint the dying king with it 1n perſon. 

When he arrived at St. Germain's, he. acquainted firſt 
the queen, and then her ſon, of his deſign. He then 
approached the bed in which James lay almoſt inſenſible 
with his diſorder. The king, rouſing himſelf, began 
to thank his moſt Chriſtian majeſty for all his favours; 
but Louis interrupted him, * Sir (ſaid he), what I 
have done is but a ſmall matter; but what 1 have to 
ſay is of the utmoſt importance.” The people then 
began to retire. Let ng perſon withdraw (ſaid Louis). 
Icome to acquaint you, ſir, that, when God ſnall pleaſe 
to call your majeſty from this world, I ſhall take your 


family into my protection, and acknowledge your ſon, 


as he then will certainly be, King of Great Britain and 


n being publicly proclaimed, in direct 


violation of the peace of Ryſwick, Lord Mancheſter, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, was inſtantly recalled from 
France, and the French ambaſſador ordered forthwith 
to leave London; but no formal declaration of war 
enſued. 8 9 
The King of England however determined to take 
the field early in the next ſpring, and ſettled with the 
United Provinces, in the capacity of ſtadtholder, the 
operations of the campaign. The emperor indeed 
preſſed him to break immediately with France; but 
he had lately ſuffered ſo much from the refractorineſs 
of the Engliſh houſe of commons, that he prudently 
declining entering upon hoſtilities. without their appro- 
bation and aid. ' | | 
King Wiliam arrived in England in November to 
meet a new parliament, Which was to aſſemble on the 
Zoth day of December, on which occaſion he delivered 


an excellent ſpecch to both houſes, on the poſturgof 
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public affairs; the conduct of the French king; the 
dangers that threatened Europe by a grandſon of Louis 


XIV. poſſeſſing the throne of Spain; and informed 
them of the alliances he had entered into, with a view 


to avert the impending dangers. This ſpeech was re- 
ceived with univerſal applauſe ; and was ſo much ad- 
mired by the friends of liberty and the revolution, that 
it was printed, with decorations, in the Engliſh, Dutch, 


and French, languages; and was hung up in all their 


| houſes, as the king's laſt legacy to his own and all Pro- 


teſtant people. | | 
William was naturally of a very feeble conſtitution; ' 


and it was by this time almoſt exhauſted by a ſeries of 


continual diſquietude and action. He had endeavoured 
to repair his conſtitution, or at leaſt to conceal its decays, 
by exerciſe and riding. On the 21ſt of February 1702, in 
riding to Hampton-court from Kenſington, his horſe 
fell under him ; and he was thrown with ſuch violence, 
that his collar-bone was fractured. His attendants 
conveyed him to the palace at Hampton-court, where 
the fracture was reduced; and in the evening he re- 
turned to Kenſington in his coach. The jolting of the 
carriage diſunited the fracture; and the bones were 
again replaced by Bidloo his phyſician. This in a ro- 
buſt conſtitution would have been a trifling misfortune; 
but to him it was fatal. For ſome time he appeared 


in a fair way of recovery; but falling aſleep on his 


couch he was ſeized with a ſhivering, which terminated 


in a fever and diarrhea, that ſoon became dangerous 


and deſperate. Perceiving his end approaching, the 


objects of his former care lay next to his heart; and 


the fate of Europe ſeemed to remove the ſenſations he 
might be ſuppoſed to feel for his own. The Earl of 
Albemarle arriving from Holland, he conferred with 
him in private on the poſture of affairs abroad. Two 
days after, having received the ſacrament from Arch- 


biſhop Tenniſon, he expired on March 8th; having 


lived 52 years, and reigned 13. | 
IT 4 * William 
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William III. was of a middle ſtature, a thin body, 


and delicate conſtitution; ſubject to an aſthma, and 
continual cough, from his infancy. He had an aqui- 
line noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave 
ſolemn aſpect. He was naturally taciturn ; and when 
he ſpoke his converſation was dry, and his manner dif. 
guſting, except in battle, when his deportment was 
free, ſpirited,” and animating. © He left,” ſays Vol- 
taire, © the reputation of a great politician, though 
he was never popular; and of a formidable general, 
though he loſt many battles.” The truth is, never 
any prince better underſtood the general intereſt of Eu- 
rope, or purſued it with greater firmneſs ;- and, what- 
ever unlucky accidents fell out in his reign to the pre- 
Judice of the. nation, they ought to be imputed to 
the circumſtances of the times, and the party- ſpirit 
which divided the nation, rather than to the king's 
miſconduct, He was acquainted. with moſt of the 
European languages, yet could not ſpeak any one with 
elegance, for he was a man of more judgment and re- 


flection than imagination; he had an utter diſlike to 


flattery, herein, as in moſt other parts of his character, 
being ſtrongly contraſted to Louis XIV. Though he 
aſcended the throne of England by the urgent invita- 
tion of all parties in the nation, yet he reigned with- 
out being beloved; for which many cauſes may be 
aſſigned : by his birth, education, and connections, he 
was a Dutchman; predeliction therefore for his coun- 
trymen could not fail of making him enemies among 
the Engliſh nobility ; add to this, that he could never 
appear delighted with thoſe he deſpiſed. *© There was 

a ſimplicity, an elevation, and an utility, in all the 
actions of William's life. The laſt treaty which he 
ſigned was the grand alliance; the laſt act of parliament 
that he paſſed, was one which completed the ſecurity of 
the Hanover ſucceſſion; and the laſt meſſage he ſent 
to parliament, while he was in a manner expiring, 
was to recommend an union between two parts of the 
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iſland which had been too long divided.” That the 
Seven United Provinces did not loſe their liberty by 
being conquered by France; that this iſland did not 
ſink into the moſt abject flavery ; that the proteſtant 
religion was not aboliſhed by law in every country in 
Europe, appears, under God, to have been owing to 
him. To him it is owing, that mankind now fee the 
ſingular ſpectacle of a monarchy, in which the ſove- 
reign derives a degree of preatneſs and ſecurity from 
the liberty of his people, which treaſures and arms can- 
not beſtow upon other princes. In his private charac- 
ter he was religious, temperate, juſt, ſincere, and a 
ſtranger to violent guſts of paſſion. . 

The Engliſh Eaſt-India company, about the year 
1690, erected Fort-William at Calcutta, and which 
ſeems to have been the firſt place of ftrength which 
they provided in thoſe parts. They had been long ſet- 
tled on the banks of the Ganges, in the kingdom of 
Bengal. Their firſt factory in that kingdom was at the 
town of Hugeley, on a river of the ſame name, which 
is a branch of the Ganges, one hundred and ſixty miles 
from its mouth. The fort and garriſon eſtabliſhed at 
Calcutta were deſigned to afford protection to the com- 
proy's veſſels coming down that river from Patna, 
en with piece-goods, raw filk, and ſaltpetre, thoſe 
being the principal ſtaple- commodities of Bengal. 


Soon after Calcutta had been made the mart of the 


Engliſh Bengal trade, the Dutch eſtabliſhed themſelves 
at Hugeley, where they built a noble fort and factory 
for the like trade, and alſo for Bengal ſtuffs, calicoes, 
cotton, and muſlin, for the European markets; as alſo _ 
for opium, ginger, long.pepper, tobacco, &c. for the 
country trade, * VEIN. 

Near the end of William's reign the two Eaſt- India 
companies were united, which was done under an act 
of arbitration, wherein Lord Godolphin. and Mr. 
Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, were for the old 
company, and Lord Halifax for the new. By this in- 
| | ſtrument 
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ſtrument it was agreed, that the old company's ſtock 
in the funds ſhould be transferred to the new; and 
that the old company ſhould purchaſe of the new as 
much of their ſtock as, with that which was transfer- 


red by the old, ſhould make up a moiety of the capital 


of the united companies. The old company were like- 
wiſe to give an equivalent for the new.company's dead 


ſtock. During ſeven years, each company was to have 


an equal power in the adminiſtration of the fund and 
trade; and to that end twelve perſons were to be yearly 
appointed by the general courts of each company re- 


ſpectively, who were to be ſtyled Managers of the Uni- 


ted Trade to India; and after theſe ſeven years were ex- 
Pired, the old company were to ſurrender their char- 
ters, and the new company was thenceforward to change 
its ſtyle, and to be called, The United Company of 
Merchants trading to the Eaft Indies; and this agree- 
ment was the foundation of that compact, which has 
ſubſiſted with ſo great credit to'themſclves, and benefit 
to the nation, ever fince.  , tt 1 n 
The year 1693 is memorable for the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of the preſent corporation of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Many propoſals and ſchemes had been offered 
to the public for the inſtitution of a national Bank. 
The only conſiderable Banks in Europe then ſubſiſting 
were, thoſe of Amſterdam, Venice, Genoa, and Ham- 
burgh. The ends propoſed in forming this company 
were, the accommodation of the commercial part of 
the nation, and rendering aſſiſtance to government. 
William Paterſon, a merchant, formed the plan of 
this Bank, which was brought to effect by Michael 
Godfrey, and other active projectors. The diſaffected 
party oppoſed this eſtabliſnment, alleging, it would 
engroſs the money, ſtock, and riches, of the kingdom. 


After very warm debates an act was paſſed, for granting 


ſeveral rates and duties on tonnage of ſhips, and on 
beer, ale, and other liquors, for ſecuring certain re- 
compences, & c. to ſuch perſons as ſhould voluntarily 
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adyance 1,500,000. it was thereby enacted, that their 
majeſties might grant a commiſſion to take particular 


ſubſcriptionsfor 1,200,000]. partof the ſaid 1, 5900, oool. 
(the miniſtry being unwilling to truſt the whole to this 
new ſcheme,) of any perſons, natives or foreigners, 


whom their majeſties were thereby impowered to in- 
corporate, with a yearly allowance of 100, oool. viz. 
96,0001, for intereſt at 8 per cent. until redeemed, 
and 4000l. to be allowed the intended bank for charges 


of management. The: corpotation to have the name. 


of the Governor and Company of the Baukof England. 
This fund to be redeemable upon a year's notice, after. 
the iſt of Auguſt 1705, and payment of the princi- 
pal, and then the corporation to ceaſe, The company 
were enabled to purchaſe lands; their ſtock was to be 
transferable: they were reſtrainęd from owing, at any 
one time, more than 1, 200, oool. unleſs empowered 


by future acts of parliament. The dealings of this 


company were confined to bills of exchange, buyin 
and ſelling of bullion, gold or ſilver; or the ſale a 
any merchandize which might be pledged to them for 


money lent thereon, and which remained unredeemed 


at the time agreed upon, or within three months after. 
The corporation was reſtrained from lending any mo- 
ney, to government, by way of loan or anticipation 
on any branch of the revenue, unleſs warranted fo to 
do by parliament. This clauſe was probably inſerted 

to guard againſt the evil which aroſe from Charles II. 
having ſhut up the exchequer, wherein the bank 
maney, was depoſited, and which they had, from ti 
to time, advanced to him by way of anticipation of 
his revenues. The whole ſubſcription was filled in 
ten days after its being opened, and the court of di- 
rectors completed the payment before the expiration 


of the time preſcribed by the act, although they did not 


call in more than 70, oool. of the money ſubſcribed. 
This inſtitution had continued only three years before 
many circumſtances concurred to involve the infant 
el. I No.72. - 3N* da 
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the cauſes of theſe embarraſſments may be reckoned, 
an ill-judged ſcheme for a land Vine” in England, a 

which proved abortive; the deficient funds for the an- 
nval ſupplies; andthe bad ſtate of the ſilver 7 195 
Their notes, at the time we are now ſpeak in g of, 
were at a diſcount of fifteen and twenty per cent. for 


ſuch was the compAn/'s neceſſity, char they could pay 
25 — notes only by ten per eent. once in a forttij | 


and at ee n Yate than*three per cent. on 
dard upon 48 This Aenne 
e cath in the bank aroſefrom their having ta- 
ken the clipped and otherwiſe Uiininiſhed me 
"at the legal value, andalſ6 guineas at ſhil. 
, for which they iſſued their ae yable'on 
and, which octaſioned them to be much] 
til. they! received from the mint a ſufficient” . 
of the new filver coin to enable them to anfwer the 
daily demands made upon them for their outſtanding 
notes. Fhefe Gkkrenes obliged: the bank to make two 
. calls of twenty per cent. each; on their mem- 
in the year 1696, and to iſſue bank ſealed- bills, 
bearing fix per, cent. intereſt, in exchange for bank 


ein- notes. Such was the diſtreſs of the times; that 


the bank was obliged: to call in all monies Which they 
bad advanced on mortgages, pawns, notes, bills, or 
| other ſecurity. "But" theſe difficulties were greatly re- 
moved as ſoon as the new coinage was completed; 
it che entire reſtorat 3 pr of . — 
land was effecte act of parfament com- 


gact ;“ whereby am additional duty was 
a en Bl, and the other duties were extended to a 
longer-term, in order to make up a general fund for 
deficiencies. The ſubſcribers to the capital of 
1.200 0 0l. were paid their principal, and the intereſt 
Which had been made thereby; and a new capital of 
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the year 1697, was eſtabliſhed. The bank was ther- 


upon empowered to iſſue an additional number of 
nates, equal to the amount of this new ſubſcription; 


and, in caſe ſuch notes were not diſcharged upon de- 


mand; the exchequer was ſubjected to the payment of 
them, out of the firſt money which ſhould become due 
to. the bank.. The ſame act confirmed the charter 
granted to the bank until the year 1710,. when, u 

one year's notice given, it might be revoked. 465 
few months after this proviſion was made for the 
bank, the ſtock, which had before been greatly below 


- 


f par, ſuddenly roſe to 112, ſo that thoſe, who had poſ- 


eſſed themſelves of large quantities of bank ftock 


When it was reduced to its loweſt ebb, gained im- 


menſely in a very ſhort time; Whereby, fays Mr. 
Anderſon, the greateſt eſtates were raiſed in the 
leaſt time, and the moſt of them, that had been 
known in any age, and in any part of the world. Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote is ſaid to have gained thereby above 

About this time alſo Mr. Montague firſt ſet on foot 
a new circulating paper credit, by iſſuing bills from 
the exchequer ; at the ſame time contracting for their 
being circulated for ready money on demand. As 
many of thoſe firſt exchequer bills were for ſums. fo 
low as five pounds and ten pounds, they were of great 


uſe, whilſt the ſcarcity, of ſilver, occafioned by the 


recoinage, continued. As they were taken at the ex- 


' chequer for all payments of the revenue, and as when 
re · iſſued they were allowed ſeven pounds twelve ſhil- 


lings per cent. intereſt, they ſoon roſe from a ſmall 
5 to be better than par. They have ſince been 
iſſued yearly, and the bank of England has conſtantly, 
for many years paſt, been the contractors for their cir- 
culation, at a certain premium; for which purpoſe 
the bank takes annual ſubſcriptions for enabling them 


to che ben. % . 
* 3 N25 gend wi 919.5209; * 
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inn 16g en e was paſſed, eſtabliſhing a tradin 
y to Africa and the Indies, impowering nh 


7 plant colonies, build cities, towns, ot forts, in places 


upintiabited: or in others, with the conſent- of the 


natives; veſting chem with an excluſive right, and an 


| exem jon fot twenty-one years from all duties or 
impoſts. T hig act was afterwards confirmed by let- 

_ ters- patent under the great ſeal, directed by the par- 
| Me, without any facher warrant from the crown. 

This ſcheme was projected by Paterſon, the ſame man 
who had formed the plan of the bank : "he had farther 
in view the forming a ſettlement on the Iſthmus of 
Dariep, in ſuch a manner as to open a trade to the 
2 South. Sea, and acroſs it, even to the Eaſt.-Indies. 
The deſign was ſupported by the gentry and mer- 


chants of Scotland; but it ultimately proved ruinous to 


that country. It was ſaid to have been privately en- 


couraged by the interlopers in the Engliſh Eaſt-India 


trade, who, finding the company ſupported by go- 
vernment, endeavoured to ſerve themſelves by theſe 
means. | 
Next year the king created a new ad ſtanding coun- 
cil for commerce and plantations, commonly” ſtyled 
the lords commiſſioners for trade and plantations ; one of 
whom was the celebrated Mr. John Locke, This 
eſtabliſhment .owed its riſe to the lovd complaints 
which the merchants of England carried to the throne, 
of the captures which had a made by the French 
of their ſhips, in conſequence of the little regard that 


woas paid to the trade and commerce of the kingdom 


by the board of admiralty. From 'the year 1673, 
| . 5 the former ſtanding council of commerce was 
dropped, until this time, all diſputes and regulations 


reſpecting commerce, and the American colonies, were 


ulually referred to committees of the privy- council; 
dut ſuch occaſional Emmittees, being a conftantly- 


varying ſet of members, and baving no- ſtated ap- 
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| duced to beſtow that attention upon them which their 


importance merited. It was therefore found highly 


expedient to eſtabliſh a regular and permanent board 


for ſuch important ends, our foreign commerce and 


plantations, as well as moſt branches of our home 


trade and of our numerous manufactures, being now 


greatly ' increaſed and improved, This new board 


E compoſed of a firſt lord commiſſioner (who has 
ever ſince uſually been a peer of the realm) and of 


ſeven” other commiſſioners, each having a Aly" of 
10000. a year. 
Another act, paſſed | the ſame leon, was cite 
for farther enforcing and improving the acts of navĩ- 
tion, and for preventing of frauds and other abuſes 
in the plantation trade. It was thereby enacted, 


« that all ſhips trading to and from our Afian, Affi. 


can, or American, plantations or ſettlements, ſhall be 


Engliſh, Iriſh; or plantation- built; and that their car- 


| 80 ſhall be either Engliſh, Iriſh, or plantation proper - 


ty, and ſhall be regiſtertd as ſuch, Kc. and as our North- 
American colonies had now riſen into conſequence, -it | 


was therein enacted, ** that no charter-proprietor 
lands on the continent of America ſhall ſell or other- 
viſe diſpoſe of them to any other than natural-born 


. wie without the king's licenſe 1 in council for that 


urpoſe. 359. 


Towards the latter end of this reign, Captain Dam- | 


pier, in the king's ſhip the Roebuck, having failed 
to the South- Lea upon new diſcoveries, after various 


adventures, failed round the eaſtermoſt coaſt of New- 


Guinea, and diſcovered a large ifland to the north- 


ke. ores he named New-Britain. This navigator, 


fling between New- Britain and New-Guinea, 


dicoveredſevera ſmall iflands to which he gave names. 


In the 11th year of King William's reign an act 
| peleds reſpe the Newfoundland trade and ſiſhery: 


hereby all Britin ſubjects were authorized to trade 


thither, and to fiſh on its banks.” 57 the ſame ſtatute 
N it 


„ HISTORY, onus 
it was ordained, that the firſt  fiſhing-ſhip- that ſhould 
arrive at an of the harbours or — 4 42 Newfaund- 
land: ſhould be deemed admiral there for that ſeaſon: 


the . ſecond. ſhip ſo "vg "ſhould be vice admiral; 


and the third, rear-admiral: which three admirals were 


zowered to decide controverſies concerning places 
or ſtations in harbours, ſtages, cockrooms, &c. there. 
Every by- boat keeper there was directed to carry with 
lim two freſh men in every fix; one of whom ſhould have 
made hut one voyage, and the other ſhould have never 
been at ſea before. To render this fiſhery yet a farther 
nutſery for ſeamen, every inhabitant was required to 
22 two ſuch freſh men in every boat kept by them. 
Alſo every maſter of a fiſhing · ſhip was directed to car- 
with him one man that had never been at ſea before, 
te every five ſailors on board his veſſel. 


The revenue of the poſt-office of England has been 


deemed a pretty certain.criterion by which to judge of 
the ſtate of commerce in the nation; the net reve- 


nus from whence, in 1699, is ſaid to have been, 


90, Foal. 168, Gd. 


3 The ſame year, according to Dr. D'Ave- 


nunt, the exports from all England into 
foreign parts, amounted to (6,788, 166 
Whereof, the value of our woollen 


_ . , manufactures alone was 2, 93 2,29 2l. 


Clhbelſea hoſpital was begun by Charles II. carried on 
by James II. and completed by William III. The 

_ firſt protector of this magnificent ſtructure was Sir 
Stephen- Fox, grandfather to the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox. He could not bear, he ſaid, 
*© to ſee the common' ſoldiers, who had ſpent their 
ſtrength in our ſervice, reduced to beg; and to this 
humane project he contributed 13;0001. . It , 
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by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, on the ſcite of an old col 
lege, which had eſcheated to the crown. The north 
front opens into a piece of ground laid out in walks : 
and that facing the ſouth into a garden extending to 
the Thames. In the centre of this edifice is a pedi- 
ment, ſupported by four Tuſcan columns, over which. 
is a turret, "On one ſide the entrance is the chapel; 


and on the other the hall where the penſioners dine; | 


In this hall is the picture of Charles II. on- horſebadk; 


The altar- piece in the chapel is adorned with the re- 


furrection, JT by the celebrated Ricei. The 
e chapel and hall to the north, and are 


wings join t 

open on 9 * the Thames to the ſouth: they are three 

hundred and fixty feet in fength, eighty in bbeadrh; 
and three ſtories high. A *colonnade extends al 

the fide' of the hall and chapel ; and, in ther midſt of 


the quadrangle, is the ſtatue of Charles II. TW. 
_ other large ſquares adjoining contain apartments for 
the ſervants & the 8 for old maimęd officers; 
and the infirmary, The penſioners conſiſt of een | 


who; have been at leaſt twenty years in the army; 


of diſabled ſoldiers. They wear red coats lined with 


blue, and are provided with all other clothes,” diet, 


waſhing, and lodging. The" out-penfieners- amount 
to upwardsof che ehoaſand; and have each'71. 125. 6d, 


a year. Theſe expences are ſupported by a Poundage 


deducted out of the pay of the army, with ane days 
pay, once a year, from each officer and common ſol- 
dier; and, when there is "deficiency, by a ſum 


voted by parliament. This hoſpital, which coſt 
150, oool. is unqueſtionably a noble monument of na- 

nal gratitude and humanity. It has been ſuggeſted, 
however, that, if there were no ſuch local eftabliſh- 


ment, the ſaving of the vaſt expences incurred by it 


would enable overnment to make # much more com- 


fortable p n for all our brave veterans as out- pen- 
fioners; who, in that caſe, inſtead of being collected in 
an — far from the dender « charities of 3 

; on, 


b 
! 
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ſon, and brother, might more happily 4 the . 


evening of life in the cottages of their families. And, 


vere the ſularies of the officers reduced as the nature 
and deſignu of an hoſpital require, that is to ſay, were 


the principal hows: ſoch as would be contented to 


! and di inction, emulating, as ſome have her etofore 
done, the firſt quality in the aan, Auxury would 
not have dared toſhew. its face in walls conſecrated to 
charity; nor would there have needed ſo 5 part of 
the ſtructure to be taken up in houſes © 
of them reſembling palaces more than what they are. 


Plain andneats in our opinion, ſhould ever be the diſ- 


_ tinguiſhingicharaRteriftics of houſes thus devoted ; and 
thoſe, who would not have been fo ſatisfied; ſhould not 
either have ſought or accepted of the offices; much 

| les ſhould any po theſe offices haye been made finecures. 
"6 3 hoſpital ſtands on the ſcite of an an- 

- _ cient royal palace. The firſt wing, erected by Charles 
55 in 1666, was deſigned for the ſame, uſe. King 


iſliam gave this palace for the uſe of diſabled En- 


gliſh ſeamen and their children, and for the widows 
and children of ſuch as were flain..at ſea. - He alſo 


appointed commiſſioners for the better carrying on 


her excellent intentions; and therein deſired the aflit- 
ance of his good ſubjects, as the neceſſity of his affairs 


dlid not permit him to advance ſo conſiderable a ſum to- 


wards this work as he deſited. In conformity to this 


2 many henefactions were made in that and the 


reigns to this noble charity, which, accordin g 
; —_ = . — up at the entranceof the hall, amount 
8, 209l. Thefirirang ehadcoſt Charles II. 36,000). 

4 . e er to be built on the ſame model: 
dis was completed with equal magnificence, The front 
to the Thames conſiſts 5 theſe two ranges of ſtone 
buildings, with the ranger 's houſe at . in 
the centre, behind which the park riſes with a noble 
aſcent. Theſe wings, . ann,. 


i 


live as gentlemen only, and not as perſons of high rank 


officers, ſome 


Su 
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gre each terminated by a very noble dome. In each 
front to the Thames, two ranges of coupled Corin- 
thian columns ſupport their pediments, and the ſame 
order is continued in pilaſters along the building. The 


projection of the entablatures gives an agreeable diver- 


fity of light and ſhade. In the centre of each part, 
between theſe ranges of Corinthian columns, is the 
door, of the Doric order, and adorned with above with 


a tablet and pediment. Within the height of theſe 


lofty columns are two ſeries of windows enlightening 
two floors. The undermoſt, which are the ſmalleſt, 
have ruſtic caſes crowned with pediments: the upper 
ſeries, which are large and lofty, are adorned with the 
orders, and with upright pointed pediments. - Over 
theſe is an attic ſtory; the entablature of the Corinthian 
columns and pilaſters ſupports a regular Attic courſe ; 
the pilaſter of this order riſing over every column and 


pilaſter of the Corinthian below, between which the 
windows are regularly diſpoſed ; and the top is cc- 


vered with a baluſttrade. 

The buildings, which are continued on from 
theſe, and face the area, correſpond with them, though 
in a more elegant manner. In the, centre of both is a 


range of columns ſupporting a pediment, and at each 


corner a range of Corinthian pilaſters. The front is 
ruſticated, and there are two ſeries of windows. The 
domes at the end, which are 120 feet high, are ſup- 
ported on coupled columns, as are the porticos below ; 
and under one of theſe is the chapel. The chapel was 
deſtroyed, on the 2d of January 1779, by a dreadful 
fire, which likewiſe conſumed the great dining-hall, 
and eight wards, containing the lodgings of near 600 
people. The whole, however, has been fince rebuilt; 


at an expence of 84,000]. The portal conſiſts of an 


architrave, frize, and cornice of ſtatuary marble, the 
jambs of which are twelve feet high, in one piece, and 
enriched with excellent ſculpture. The frieze 1s the 


work of Bacon, and conſiſts of the figures of two 
"ook. UL Iv, 720. JO |» angels 


| 
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angels with feſtoons, ſupporting the ſacred n 
The great folding- doors are of mahogany un bon en- 
 riched, and the whole compoſition of this portal is 
not, at this time, to be parallelled in this or — 
in any other country. Within this entrance is a portico 
of fix fluted marble columns fifteen feet high. The 
capitals and baſes are Ionic, after Greek models. The 
columns ſupport the organ-gallery, and are crowned 
with an entablature and baluftrade enriched with ſuita- 
ble ormaments. On the tablet in the front of the 

is a baſſo relievo, repreſenting the figures. of 
angels, ſounding the harp; on the pedeſtals, on each 
toe are ornaments conſiſting. of trumpets and other 
inſtruments of muſic. In this. gallery is a very fine 
| made by Green. On each fide of the organ- 
allery are four el columns; their ſhafts of ſcagliola 
in EW of marble, by. Richter, and their 
capitals and vaſes of 6 ſtatuary marble. At the oppo- 
fite end of. the chapel. are our others of the ſame ſort, 
which ſupport the arched ceiling and roof. The 
columns are of the Corinthian order, and, with their 
pedeſtals, are twenty-eight feet high. On the ſides of 
the chapel, between the upper and lower range of 
windows, axe the galleries, in which are pews for the 
officers, and, their families: thoſe of the governor and 
lieutenant-governox, which are oppoſite each other, 
are diſtinguiſhed by ornaments conſiſting of the naval 
e and the other ſuitable inſignia. Underneath 
galleries, and the cantilivers which, ſupport them, 
—_ es of fluted: pilaſters. The cantilivers are de- 
Dr A que. foliage; the entablature over the 
| We with mad marine ornaments; the intervals between 
ih feſtoons,  &c. and the pedeſtals of the baluſtrade 
in, the front of the galleries with tridents and wreaths. 
| The tablets in the middle of each baluſtrade contain 
the hoſpital's arma, and the frize below is carved with | 
a foliage in the Greek mode. wget the lower range 
* * are ROTO: in 8 oſcuro, * 
ing 
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| ing ſome of the principal events in the life of our Sa- 
_ viour, which are accompanied with ornaments of cari- 
delabra and feftoons. Above the galleries is a richly- 
carved ſtone faſcia,” on which ſtands a range of pilaſters 


of the compoſite mode, their ſhafts being of ſcagliola; 


correſponding with thoſe of the eight great colts 
and jointly with them 4 appearing to Tuppart the epiſt) 
hit: which ſurrounds the whole chapel. This epi 
Jum is enriched with angels, bearing Feeds of 72 


leaves, dolphins, ſhells, and other applicable otna- 


ments, From this riſes the curved ceiling, which is 
divided into compartments, and enriched with foliage, 
golochi, 8&c. in the antique ftile. The communion- 
table is a Hs flab of ftatuary marble, near eight 
feet long, ſupported by fix cherübims, ftanding on 4 
white . ep of the ſame dimenſions. Above is 
2 painting, by Weſt, in a ſuperb carved-and- 5 frame, 
reßpreſenting the preſervation of St. Paul from ſhip- 
wreek on the land bf Melita: the fea and wrecked 
ip appear in the back ground, and combitie to exhi- 
bit a \cene that canriot fail of having a proper effect on 
the minds of ſea-farinng men, and of itn ag them 
with a due ſenſe of their paſt preſervation, and their 
preſetit comfortable ſituation and ſupport in this glori- 


ons aſylum for naval hilefobiincs. and naval worth. 
The middle of the aiſle, and the fpace round the or- 


gan-gallery, are paved with black and white marble, 
in golochi, frets, and other ornaments; having in 


the centre an anchor and ſeamat-s compaſs. The pul- 


ft is on a circular plan, ſupported by fix fluted co- 
umms of üs ter with an eutibbür te above richly 
carved; and of the ſtme materials. In the fix inter- 
colufins are alto-relievss, taken from the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, executed after deſigns by Weſt. The rea- 
der'$'delk is formet on a ſquare "oli, with cotumns 
at the four corners, and the entablature over them ſi- 
milar to thoſe of the pulpit; in the four inter- columns 


3 O 2 Zechariah, 


3 the prophets Damial, Micah, 


1 
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Zechariah, and Malachi, after deſigns by the ſame artiſt. 


Several paintings in chiaro oſcuro, relative to our 
Saviour, are placed over the lower windows. The 
apoſtles and evangeliſts in the receſſes between the 
upper windows, and the four prophets in the circles 

above the gallery-doors, are after deſigns of Mr. Weſt. 
On the ſides of the gate which opens to theſe buildings 
from the park, are placed a large terreſtrial and celeſ- 
tial globe, in which the ſtars are gilt; and in the centre 
of the area is a ſtatue of George II. | 


The hall of the hoſpital is painted by Sir James 


Thornhill, In the centre of the cupola is a compaſs, 
with its proper points duly bearing; in the covering 
are the four winds in alto-relievo. Over each of 
the three doors are large oval tables, with the 


names, in gold letters, of ſuch benefactors as have 


given 100l. or upwards toward the building; and at 
each table is a repreſentation, as large as life, of 
two charity-boys, as if carved in white marble, fitting 
on great corbels, pointing up. to the figure of Charity, 
in a niche, intimating that what money is given there 


is for their ſupport.---For the maintenance of this hoſ- 


- Pital, every ſeamen in the royal navy, and in the ſer- 
vice of the merchants, pays 6d. a month. There are 


at preſent near 2000 old or diſabled ſeamen; and 100 
boys, the ſons of. ſeamen, are inſtructed in navigation, 


and bred up to the royal navy: but there are no out- 
penſioners. Each of the marines has a weekly allow- 
. - ance of ſeven loaves weighing 16-ounces each; three 


pounds of beef, two of mutton, a pint of peaſe, a 
pound and a quarter of cheeſe, two ounces of butter, 


fourteen quarts of beer, and one ſhilling tobacco- 


money: the tobacco-money of the boatſwains is 


half-a-crown a week each; that of their mates 


18. 6d. and that of the other officers in proportion to 


their rank: beſides which, each common penſioner re- 
ceives, once in two years, a ſuit of blue, a hat, three 


pair of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, three ſhirtg, &c. 
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5. joins in Monmouth's rebellion, 254; taken and exe - 
cuted,” 257. 
Axscopon, Admiral Sir G takes the command of the Engliſh fleet in 
3s 8 109 ; engages de Ruyter off Plymouth, 1703 taken by the 
utch, 184. | 
Bank of England, its firſt inſtitution, 448. f 
BANKING, private, origin of, 53 its progreſs 25 1. 3 
Bax, a French admiral, takes a large convoy from the Dutch, 446. 
BatTL.zs.—At Perth and. Aberdeen, 5; at. Inerlochy, 6; at Alderne, and 
Alford, 7; at Iſlip-bridge, 8; of Naſeby, 11; near Cheſter, 16; at St. 
Fagon's in Glamorganſhire, 33 ; battle of Preſton, 36 ; of Warrington, 37; _ 
© at Rathmims in Ireland, 60; near Clonmell, 7: ; of Dunbar, 81 ; near | 
Fife, 91; of Worceſter, 99 ; between the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, 108, | 
110, 111, 112, 113, 2043 off la Hogue, 117; near the Texel, 127 ; near 7 
the Maeſe, 177; between Nieuport and Dunkirk, 183; near the mouth of 1 
the Thames, 186; near Solebay, 207, 208 ; at Schovelt in Zealand, 213, 
214, 215 ; of Sedgemore, 259 ; of Killicranky, 323; at Newton Butler, 
334 at Bantry-bay, 335; of the Boy ne, 345 3 oft Beachy-head, 3 54, of 
La Hogue, 378; of Steenkirk, 389 ; in Lagos-bay, 397; of Landen, 404; 
before Namur, 435 ; of Zenta, 449- | | 
BLAaxz, Admiral, his. firſt ſervices to the commonwealth, 104; made com- 
mander in chief, 107 defeats the Dutch fleet under Van Tromp, 108; diſ- 
treſſes the Dutch trade, 109; his moderation, 109; deſtroys a {quadron of 
French ſhips, 115; defeats the Dutch fleet off the North Foreland, 114 ; 
is worſted by Van Tromp, 115 ; defeats the Dutch at La Hogue, 117; his 
| ſucceſs at Algiers and Tunis, 139; and againſt the Grand Duke of Tuſ- 
2 140; his laſt ſervices againſt the Spaniards, 143 ; his death and 
\"'C er, 145- 2 N 
CARTLES I. ho affiirs revive in Scotland, under Montroſe, 4; takes Leiceſter 
by ſtorm, 10; defeated, and loſes his private papers, at Naſeby, 13; after 
the total defeat of Montroſe, he delivers himſelf up to the Scotch army, 21 ; 
delivered up by them, and brought to Holmby, 22; taken from Holmby by 
force, and brought to Hampton · court, 24; expects to be made a mediator 
between the two parties, 26 eſcapes to the Ifle of Wight, 27; ſeveral in- 
ſurrections in his favour, 29 3 but which are all quelled one after the other, 
3H, fee. continues to negociate with the parliament during his confinement 
t Windſor and at Hurſt-caftle, 41; brought to London, 43 ; his trial, 44;- 
d execution, 47 Who was his executioner, 47 ; his character, 48. | 
Crarr es II. is crowned at Scone, — the uſurpation of Cromwell, 86; 
his operations in Scotland, $7 ; enters England with an army, 94 ; is fol- 
lowed by Cromwell, 95; Charles arrives at Worceſter, 96; where he ex 
riences a great defeat, 99 ; his adventures afterwards, 100 f eſcapes at laſt, 
102; obliged to leave France, 146; makes Cromwell a private offer, 246; 
which is rejected, 147; leaves Spain, and goes to Holland, 165; comes 
over to England, and aſcends the throne, 166; the reſtoration cauſes a great 
change in the manners of the people, 168 ; his ingratitude, 169 ; prodigality, 


170; ſells Dunkirk, &c. to the French, 170; his marriage, 171; his 
criminate amours, 172; goes to war with the Dutch, 173 ; ſeeks to make 
freſh alliances; 18 13 negociations for peace, 191 ſigned at Breda with the #65 

Putch, Danes, and French, 194; ſacrifices Clarendon to the diſcontents of A» 
the. people, 195 concludes an alliance to oppoſe the French in the Nether. 
lands, 198; makes peace with the Algerines, 200 ; his arbitrary behaviour, 

200 ; makes a ſecret treaty with the French, 201; treaty with Spain, called 
the American treaty, 202; ſhuts the exchequer, 203 ; attacks the Dutch, 

204; declares war againſt them, 205 ; equips a fleet to act againſt them in | 
conjunction with the French, 213 ; another peace concluded, 218; his ty- | 
"rTahnical behaviour, 219; perſecutes the preſbyterians, 219 brings the | 
Tripolines to a peace, 224; aſſiſts the Dutch againſt France, 225; his du = 

plicity, 228 ; latter part of his reign diſturbed by plots, 230; ſends the Duke | 

of York to Bruflels, 232 ; paſſes the habeas corpus act, 233 ; _ 1 
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Orange, 282. See MARLBOROUGH- * 
CLAN Do, lord · chaneellor, at firſt s Charles I's e with the 
Infants of Spain; 171 difliked by king's miſtreſs, 172; impeached 
in the houſe of peers, 173; the impeachment revived, 194; his baniſh- 
ment and death, 195 196. | ; | 
Con III, Oliver, ſuffered to retalh his command in the army notwithſtand. 
ing the ſelf-denying ordinahce, 8, 9 defeats the king's generals at Iſlip- 
* bridge, and takes Blerchington<houle, 8; appointed licutenant-general of t 
Horſe, ro; takes Briſtol by ſtorm, 16; takes Devizes and Wincheſter, 17; 


| Hoptoun at Torrington, 19 teturns to Londofi, and receives the thahks of 
the parſtament, 20 profecutes the war fuccefsfully in Wales; 34 ; takes 
Pembroke, 34; ſets out for Scotland, 35; a charge of high treaſon framed 
* him, which is ſoon dropped, 36; defeats the roy at Preſton and 
arrington, 36, 37; reduces Carliſle and Berwick, 39; returns to England, 
40; created loru-lieutenant of Ireland, and a to the command of 


reduces 8 18; takes Dartmouth by ſtorm, and deftats Lord 
t 


, | Dunbar, $t ; reduces 
Edinburgh caſtle, 82; Calendar-houſe, 90; and 2 Town, A ; 
| defeats at Wor- 


130; favours the ſews, 1353 attacks the 8 371 protects the pro- 
_ "teftants abroad, — i ſucceſsful both by ſea and land, 145; refuſes 
* toffered crown, * his unhappy ſituation in the midſt of all his 

9 


Baorefnvra = get affairs, 463. 


F*xcrtzygvez n-bills, origin of 467. To 8 
Fxwiek, Sir John, his fingular caſe, 443. 28 , / 
194. 5 


Fr Un. eſtabliſhment abolithe 
Pt of London, 190, 2 50. EN | | 
Gtxxz us, General, left in Trelandto finiſh the war there, 3 66; ee Ath- 
lone, 367; takes Limerit, and grants very terms to the adherents of 


- 


- the abdicated James, 368; completes the lon of Treland, and is made 


4 peer on his returm home, 369: | 
Ot xss-making firſt i iced into England, 243. 
. Onzzxwtcu-hoſpital, 472. | 
HaigXx% us bill, 233. . 2 ä 
Horus, Sir Robett, attacks: the Durch „hond he engages three 
flücteiliee days, and takes one fhip'of war and five rich m | 204- 
Hu taken by the French, 401; ' retaken, 414: 


Jantts, Dake of York, takes the command of the flett which brings over 


his brother Charles IT. at the ceſtoration, 101 ; adviſes a war with Holland, 
in which he commands as lord high admiral, 174 ; Mis firſt general action 
with the Dutch fleet, 177 ; on the h of his brd ef, mounts the throne as 
Jawes, II. 25; ; the beginning of his reign diſturbed by Monmouth's re- 
| 'bellion, 254; Which is ſuppreſſed, 257; determines tö eſtabliſh pop: 
and arbitrary power, 2655 comuirs ren 
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; and acquitted, 268; the queen is brought to bed. of a fon, ; the 

Ein Ling ide betrayed by pr 270 ; deſerted by ſeveral OY” 272 3 
bis behaviour on the certainty of an invaſion, 276 ; endeayours to 

a; — is taken, and returns to rn 286, * 2 retires to Rocheſter, 


3515 heads the army intended to make a ont upon 3 3753 
a ſpeRator of the action off la Hogue, 381; is offered the crown of Fo- 

land, which he fuſes, 384 ; fails in another defign for the invaſion of Eng · 
land, 443; his D die, 448; his own death, 459- 


Joy cx, ſeizes King Charles I. at Holmby, 24; is himſelf the executioner 
of that monarch, 47. 

III TAN, campaign of 1649, 17 See CrnomwzLL, Operations 
there after the abdication of James, 323; &c. battle of the Boyne, 
343 3. the conqueſt completed by Ginkell — ; 

n to ; nk made deputy-lieutenant of Ireland, 73; 

is 

K1nx and jede their cruelty, 262; ne made peer, 264. 
1 3293 its gallant defence, 330; the place relieved, 

333- 
Low parliament paſs the ſelf-denying ordinance, 3; open a fruitleſs negaci- 
with the Kings 33 cauſe e e ee 4; reduced to ſixty by 
Schad Pride, 42 ; this remnant of a parliament paſs a vote for trying the 
king, 43; declare the government of England a commonwealth ſoon. a 
the death of the king, and vote the houſe of lords uſeleſs and dangerous, 55 ;, 
appoint a council of ſtate, 55 ; turned out by Cromwell, 121. 

Lovs, Mr. an account of the plot in which he was engaged, 88; and for 
which he is executed, $9. 

Lovas XIV. threatens the ruin of the republic of Holland, and at laſt pro- 
Poſes to them very harſh _ * 210. 

Maiozs, St. bombardment of, 3 

MAz1329Kz0UGH, Earl of, propoſes plan for the reduction of Ireland, 364 ; 
reduces Cork, 3653 1 0 Fan 3663 


| Mazy, conſort of * death, and character, 41 
Mass ACA of 8 7 


Mou x, takes ſeveral aces in Scotland for the commonwealth, nd 
23 Scotland after the death of Cromwell and ape (yg a of the — 2 
parliament, 162; his extreme caution and reſerve, 16 


army, and. by 164 ; which = hah : Chae 1h. Ik. 16s.. 
W s __ is executed, as alſo many of his unfortunate 
ts, 261. 


MonTrxosz, unfortunate 5 
1 7 taken, 313; bedegel by the Engl 


5 r al, e — 


Nav 3 i and frſh intention, 

. ee in 10g. 

OzmonD, Marquis of, — and defeated. at Rathminys i Ireland; 6: 

Pzacz of. Ryſwick, 

PaznNSYLVANIAy 2 that colony, 244 

De „451. EW 
LAGUE rages in 

Rooxz, Admiral, deſerted by the grand fleet, and worſted dy the Erench in 
Lagos- bay, 396. 

Rov Al Society of London, 248. 

Ruezar, Prince, ſurrenders Briſtol, 
the kingdom, 16 commands the R 
whom he has ſeveral actions, 214, &. 


is Ld by Charles I. to depart 
ſh: fleet againſt the Dutch, 213; with 
Rus5®4i% 


- 4 Tahean 
Y Van Ton „ the Dutch admiral, defeated by Blake, 1x08, 1x7 ; his fartner 


40 E x. 
Russz rr en eder 8 5 * Kikz Seiles ; bis 2 
conduct, 376; defeats the French at la Hogue, 379 70 


. Rur rz A, de, ſucceeds Van Tromp as commander of the Durch fleet, and 


engages the Engliſh fleet under Ayſcue, 110; other ph gements in which 
de commanded, 183, Ac. &c. with a large fleet be ſails up the Thames, 
attacks Sheerneſs, and burns the ihyzps'at Chathani, 492 ; n to Up- 
nor, where he receives a check, ibid, 9 4 
R z-houſe plot, 236. Fs will 4c 1 9555 
Ry SWI Sk, peace of, 450. a6: 7 N 
SaNDWI c, Earl of, the manner of bis «haſh 2 2 | 
SARSPIELD, Cn, takes Sligo for the abdirated James, 115 4 
Scromnt xc, Duke, ſent to Ireland, to rettuch/thoſe fees which held out 
for James, 336 ;, Killed at the battle of the e. 347 3 bis character, 3 50. 
Scors determine to fuppotr Charles *11:* 56 f cheir treatment of him, 57; 
preſbyterians perſecuted, 2195 Sharpe rpurdered,” 222 5 ſupport the ca uſe, 
enn rrp ines 1.4 7 joy” Fripeline-Piips i; Herbe enk 
over; Mr: y, burns Tr e ips in thour, 224 t 
Duncannon- caſtle, 357 ; attücks Dunkirk? undd reduces Graselase 13. 
LOI and other 1 tures improved*- n England ! by the Telygess Yom : 


8 08 r 8 er ae Green chips Helinginng to the Algeriges, 199, 
200 his death; 216. 

SrawvinG army introduced on the fall of the feudal Eſtablichment,' "va 
316; in France} 369 ; in England, 313. | 

rar NE *, Commodore, takes two Spaniſh loa 142; burns ſix others 
in the bay of Santa Cruz,” 133 1 he is kniglited by Cromwell for Theſe fer- 
vices, 1 ver 

Tanorzm demolidhjng the caftle and mole of, 2432. 8 

Tor aIk cron Lord, declines engaging the French fleet, 4 Fee to 
- fight; 353; defeated; 354 fent to the ToWer, $555; farther LE _ 
him, 369; acquitted, but dilgyffed. the 28 0 


TAD and plantation board, 468. 


It alliance, 4888. | 
Van Gal, > „Dutch admijal, 1 B at ia the: 'Mediter- 
. Various engagements that enſucd, 111-113; his death, 113. 


All ſucceſs, and [refignation, i100; takes t chief command again, 115; 
2 an advantiige over Blake, 11 5.3. hut! is defeated in the famous battle of 

Hogue, 117; enters the Downs, and makes forme prizes, but is defeated 
in a general engagement, 125; his miemoril to bee, 1275 fails again, 


127; is defeated and killed, 1 


* on the*coaft of Holland, attacked by the Duke of Albemarle and 
Prince Rupert, v burn a large Heer of merchantment in the bear, R 
burn the what Bandaria, and gain a rich booty, 287 — 190. ö 

Walds and Torics;. whence denaminated,” 233 « ; 

WI II IAN Pfince of Orange, comes to England, and marries. Mary eldeſt 
daughter of he Huke gf York, 226 ; offers to aſfift James II. during Mon- 
1 rebellidn, 258; ſends an en to "Englarit,- 271.3 is invited over 

all ranks*of people; EET prepares to invade England, 27375; publithes 
| "bis declaration, 277; lands at Torbay, 280; is made > king, by: the title of 

W1tiian III. 290; propoſes atoleration*aQ, which is rejected, 317; inci- 
dent an his taking the Scots coronation®oath; 320; demands the aid of 

wt op for 8 0 Ireland, 325 ; ſtanding army firſt made legal, 326, 

—_ ; ſends General Schomberg into Ireland, 336; follows himſelf, 341; 
gains the deciſive battle of the Boyne, 345; belieges Limeric, 357; raiſes 
the ſiege, and returns to England, 364; loſes the battle of Landen, 407 ; 
xe-takes Huy from the French, 414 ; re-takes Namur, 440; plot to allaſf- 
nate him diicovered, 4423 1 447 3 dies, 4613 hiv character 462. 
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